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RESTRICTING PUBLIC OFFICES IN THE 
ISLAND TO NATIVES. 

Tue true Philanthropist wiews with 
satisfaction whatever tends to the ameli- 
oration of his race ; whether it assumes 
the form of a benefit conferred, or of a 
disadvantage removed: For, it often 
happens that the removal of a disadvan- 
tage well deserves to be ranked among 
the greatest of benefits. The institu- 
tions of former ages may become not 
merely antiquated and obsolete, but also 
inapplicable and even injurious, to pos- 
terity. Neither can we acquit the rea- 
sonings of former ages, in all cases, from 
the errors of their times, arising princi- 
pally from those imperfect views of 
things which cireumstances then al- 
lowed ; from that incomplete experience 
which was all that could then be ob- 
tained. How many maxims formerly 
thought incontrovertible, founded, as it 
were, on arock, have later days seen 
occasion to renounce as altogether mis- 
taken !—to be not only avoided, but the 
very contrary to be adopted, in practice. 
Such is the mutability of terrestrial 
affairs, and of all things under the 
controul of humanity. Manners change 
with times ; customs and fashions vary ; 


the temper of the Public, the turn of 
reasoning, the tone of mind, the infer- 
ences and the conclusions, are all sub- 
ject to the power of vicissitude. 

It has been at some periods the dis- 
position of mankind to pay the greatest 
respect to concentrated power ; to think 
most highly of the most absolute Sove- 
reignty : this has been thought essential 
to freedom. Not so, the present incli- 
nation of popular opinion ; that favours 
the division of power ; and a well bal- 
anced Government is at this moment the 
desire of many nations : This, in its turn, 
is deemed of the very essence of that 
liberty, which, say some, no man can 
surrender; and of which no man ought 
to be deprived. 

Certainly, there can be no improve- 
ment without some change; and equally 
certainly, every change is not an im- 
provement, The event often deludes 
the anticipations of the most sagacious ; 
and wisdom, or what was mistaken for 
her, looks back abashed on those very 
arguments by which she once supported 
her opinion ; proved by the issue, to have 
been fallacious, 

It is among the disadvantages of mo- 
dern kingdoms that they include pro- 
vinces divided from each other by natu- 
ral boundaries, or held by the common 
Sovereign by titles derived from dif- 
ferent descents, or authorities distinct in 
kind and degree, But too often, do 
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such connections, and the notion of par- 
tiality and favouritism in the governing 
power, is too strongly fixed to be eradi- 
cated even among men of sense; or to 
be so much as checked or moderated, 
among the populace. Who does not 
remember a thousand exclamatious in 
the South of our country against the 
North ?—-who does not lament the un- 
founded clamours, too prevalent, and too 
much cherished, in the West? Every 
kingdom in Europe affords instances of 
this disposition; and provincial, as well 
as family feuds, descend from generation 
to generation, and quarrels, or nisunder- 
standings, at least, are perpetuated, 
merely by a name, a rallying signal, a 
token, from which the blood takes fire, 
and the natural courage boils with an 
impetus scarcely conceivable. 


The pride of the human heart will 
not always condescend to reccive the 
most unquestionable improvements from 
questionable sources ; and among these 
the interference of * foreigners” has ever 
been reckoned, We know, for instance, 
countries where the introduction of a 
better mode of husbandry is most effect- 
ually prevented by the threats of the po- 
pulation against “ foreigners taking away 
their lands from them.” The lands are 
therefore, suffered to remain bni slend- 
erly productive, if not altogether waste, 
beeause those who farm tirem refuse all 
improvement, not originating at home, 
On the other hand, nothing can be 
more mortifying to the just spirit of a 
people than to see their National Offices 
crowded with aliens, as if their own 
country did not produce natives worthy 
ofthem, It is true, that conquest has 
usually recourse to this conduci; partly 
to reward those who have assisted in it, 
partly to controul the insurgent spirit of 
the conquered: but where there is no 
pretence of conquest, this policy, car- 
ried to excess, as it often is, is equally 
vexatious and injurious, 


This may bear comparison with re- 
strictions put onthe commerce of a peo- 
ple. The natural productions of the 
soil, are the wealth of the inhabitants ; 
they are the wealth imparted by nature ; 
and to check them by restrictions is to 
condemn the population to poverty. Ne- 
vertheless, time has been, when it passed 


for an unquestionable maxim, under the 
specious idea of promoting the general 
welfare, that laws and regulations, how- 
ever oppressive on certain classes of 
society, were not merely endurable but 
commendable. The intention justified 
the means; in the opinion of those who 
then governed; though better informa- 
tion and more correct notions, have in- 
duced the moderus to relinquish every 
such principle; and to adopt the maxims 
of general liberty. Said such poli- 
ticlaps, fer instance, ‘* the welfare of 
the population reqifires that food should 
be abundant; therefore allow no ex- 
portation of corn.”” Not so, say the 
more judicious, of our own day; it is 
most miserable policy toenvy foreigners 
a participation in -the plenty of a coun- 
try, communicated to them by ex- 
portation, and to retain at home every 
erain of corn that can be grown, in order 
to produce cheapness. Weare not with- 
out some experience of this among onr- 
selves ; but if we look abroad, we find it 
enforced with a severity that becomes 
the extreme of suffering ; yet all the 
while, professing to have at heart no- 
thing bat the benefit of the body politic. 

The island of Sicily is a striking in- 
stance of this bad policy. that 
island, lands capable of yielding crops, 
no where excelled in quality and quan- 
tity, he barrea; absolute waste! while 
those which are tilled, scarcely produce 
more than half what they might do; for 
what should stimulate the cultivator to 
exert his own energies, or to urge the 
productive powers of his land? The go- 
verninent, under pretence of ensuring 
plenty for the people, takes account of 
every man’s crop after harvest; and 
claims the privilege of purchasing at a 
price fixed by itself, whatever quantity it 
thinks proper. This becomes an op- 
pression: the certainty of selling by no 
means compensates the low price at 
which the sale is effected; and this, by 
its re-action, indaces the cultivator to 
raise no more than will barcly discharge 
his incumbrances ; his rent, taxes, dues, 
and expenses of living, Hence poverty 
prevails: no capital is accumulated ; no 
extensive improvements are thought of ; 
nO acquisitions are contemplated. The 
demand abroad may be whatever it will ; 
the Agriculturist feels no benefit, reaps 
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no advantage, cares little, and en- 
deavours less. 

Such were, and still are, the con- 
sequences of a principle apparently ex- 
cellent, and studiously profitable to the 
population at large ;—and this evil in- 
volves the whole of the lower classes of 
Sicilians. ‘There is no spirit nor activity 
among them: and to say truth, while 
such policy prevails, spirit and activity 
are of little worth. 

Nor were the superior classes of the 
Sicilian nation without their mortifica- 
tions also; for although this island had 
what was called a Parliament, yet, till 
after the inroads of the Freuch had 
driven their King from Naples, to take 
refuge at Palermo, if it were not dead, 
as to any political importance, it was 
in a state of most profound sleep.— 
Since that time, and since the protec- 
tion afforded to the island by a body of 
British troops, the Parliament has some- 
what revived; but whether this revival 
will prove permanent, is extremely doubt- 
ful. 

Among the most severe of the mor- 
tifications to which the Sicilian nobility 
and gentry were,subjected, was that of 
seeing the public offices of their country 
and government, occupied by Italians, 
It was natural, perhaps, that the King, 
who resided at Naples, and whose court 
was composed of Italians, should be pe- 
culiarly favourable to the natives of 
Htaly, and should, by preference, pro- 
mote them to official situations in Sicily : 
but, this was to give cause of umbrage 
to those over whom they presided ; and 
could only arise from ignorance of the 
human heart, or a total disregard to the 
passions by which that heart is agitated. 
Among these, political jealousy is not 
the least dangerous and formidable ; 
and this people had shewn, in the never- 
to-he-forgotten instance of the Sicilian 
vespers, what they could do, when suflici- 
ently irritated. At that time, their oppres- 
sors were the French, who were cut off at 
a stroke. No such tyranny had justified 
such extremities of late; the evil was 
silent, but though silent, it was yet an 
evil. Nor was it sufliciently tempered, 
as it might have been, by the admission 
of Sicilians to dignities in the adjacent 
kingdom of Italy: that, indeed, might 
greatly have modified the evil, or it 


would, undoubtedly, have abated the 
discontent, 

Nothing can be more creditable to a 
Statesman, or a Sovereign, than a readi- 
ness to rectify errors committed in go- 
verument ; the dextrous seizure of an 
opportunity to do that without force, 
and as it were, spontaneously, though 
the result of conviction, which, perhaps, 
otherwise would be demanded, with a 
temper that might endanger the tran- 
quillity of the community. Sach in- 
stances are pleasant, in themselves, and 
ought not to be buried in sullen silence. 
Is it harsh to say, that they are distin- 
guished also by their rarity? We wil- 
lingly indulge the hope that the present 
century, will, in its progress, justify 
betier feelings. For, although the dan- 
ger of innovation, cannot but strike 
every body, after the dreadful commo- 
tions we have witnessed, yet there are 
in all old establishments imperfections 
which may be removed almost impercep- 
tibly ; and not only without popular in- 
terference, but, as it were, without re- 
mark, except os excited by the bene- 
ficial consequences, 

We believe, and we rejoice in the 
cause for believing, that the govern- 
ments of Europe are gradually approach- 
ing to a state of amelioration. it can- 
bot justly be said, that they are dis- 
charging themselves of o// their former 
incongruities; but, there seems to be a 
general disposition towards taking ad- 
vantage of late commotions---towards 
putting forward some exertions, for the 
welfare of their people ; and thus, it may 
be hoped, that the event will prove 
beneficial, although the causes leading 
to it have been sufliciently disastrous, 

Among these commendable altera- 
tions, we cannot but reckon the late 
arrangements made by the King of the 
Two Sicilies, respecting his subjects in 
Sicily. We donot enlarge in point- 
ing out, what were the disadvantages 
under which that island had laboured, 
because the royal ordonnance, by fixing 
the correctious, enumerates the griev- 
ances. 

They concern the army, the navy, the 
church, and dignities generally ; and it 
will not escape observation, that the 
highest station in the church, the Areh- 
bishoprick ef Palermo, is in future to 
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be held by a Sicilian ;---which fairly 
implies a veto belonging to the Royal 
Authority, and somewhat more---as to 
any nomination originating in the Pa- 
pacy. 

This Euict concerns the superior 
classes of the state. It remains, to 
express a hope that the policy which 
most intimately affects the inferior 
classes will also be revised; that com- 
merce, in various branches of industry, 
which might flourish in this island, will 
be relieved from those burdens which 
now embarrass it, and that the benefits 
which Nature has conferred on this 
favoured spot may be fairly and fully 
enjoyed by its population. All who are 
acquainted with Ancient History knew, 
that Sicily was formerly the granary of 
Rome: that the island derived great 
wealth from the commerce it carried on 
with the metropolis of the empire ; that 
it furnished whatever a fertile soil and 
improving agriculture could produce, 
it was on the fields of Sicily, if we be- 
lieve still more ancient fable, that Ceres 
bestowed the first specimen of wheat; 
a noble improvement on the bearded 
grain, (barley,) which had previously 
formed the chief farinaceous nutriment 
of mankind. The soil is no less fertile 
now, than it was anciently ; the people 
are, surely, no less willing to acquire 
wealth; the island is equally capable of 
furnishing whatever the consumption of 
other nations can demand: but the state 
of agriculture is not equal; it has de- 
clined, and in faet, is almost decayed. 

Britain takes the wines of Sicily ; and 
within these few years to a considerable 
amount; together with sundry other 
articles of commerce. Sicily receives 
the manufactures of Britain, and thus 
an intercourse is maintained between 
the two islands. But, were there no 
intercourse, we know the generous dis- 
position of our countrymen ; they will 
rejoice in the improving welfare of 
other nations. The progress of pros- 
perity, of liberty, of knowledge, is dear 
to them, wherever it may occur; and 
when they reflect on the gradual relief 
of their ewn country from its ancient 
thraldom, till it achieved perfect liberty, 
they cannot but hail with pleasure every 
appearance which may lead to equal 
blessings in whatever parts of the globe. 


lu this conviction we introduce a 
Royal Schedule, which deserves distinc- 
tion, as being at the same time an ac- 
knowledgement of what has been, and a 
stipulation of what shall be. 


KINGDOM OF THE TWO SICILIES. 


The Journal of the kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, contains the following important 
document :— 

Ferpinanp I. by the Grace of God 
King of the Kingdom of the Two Si- 
cilies, &c. &e. 

Desiring to confirm the privileges grant- 
ed by us and the Monarchs, our illustrious 
predecessors, to our well-beloved Sicilians, 
and to reconcile the inviolability of these 
privileges with the dignity of the political 
institutions, we have by the present law, 
sanctioned, and do sanction, as follows :— 

Article I. All civil and ecclesiastical 
employments in Sicily beyond the Straits 
shail, conformably to the Capitularies of 
the Monarchs, our predecessors, be con- 
ferred exclusively on Sicilians, without 
the other subjects of our States on this 
side the Straits being ever entitled to pre- 
tend to them, in the same manner as the 
Sicilians cannot form any claim to civil 
and ecclesiastical employments in our 
other dominions above, mentioned. We 
place among the number of the places ex- 
clusively to be given to Sicilians the Arch- 
bishopric of Palermo, though our august 
father, Charles II]. reserved the disposal 
of it to himself in the great Charter which 
he granted to the Sicilians, 

II. Our Sicilian subjects beyond the 
Straits shall be admitted to all the great 
dignities of our kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies in proportion to the population of the 
island. This population being a quarter 
of that of all onr dominions, the fourth 
part of our Council of State shall be com- 
posed of Sicilians, and the other three 
quariers of subjects of our other déminions, 
The same proportion will be observed for 
the places of our Ministers and Secretaries 
of State, the first dignities of the Court, 
and the placcs of our representatives and 
agents at foreign Courts, 

IIL. Instead of two Sicilian Consultatori, 
who, according to the concession of our 
august lather, were members of the an- 
cient Junta of Sicily, there shall be always 
on the Supreme Council of the Chancery 
of the Two Sicilies a number of Sicilian 
Counsellors, according to the proportion 
fixed in the preceding Article. 

1V. Offices in our army and navy, ang 
in our Royat Household will be conferred 
on all our subjects without distinction of 
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the part of our dominions of which they 
are natives. 

V. The Government of the whole King- 
dom of the Two Sicilies shall be always 
about our person. When we shall reside 
in Sicily, we shall leave as Governor in 
our States on this side of the Straits a 
Prince of our family or another personage 
of distinction, whom we shall choose 
among our subjects. If it is a Prince of 
the Royal Family, he shall have with him 
one of our Ministers of State, who shall 
correspond with the Ministers and Secre- 
taries of State, who reside near our person, 
and who shall have with him besides two 
or more Directors, to preside in those Sec- 
tions of the Offices of the Ministers and 
Secretaries of State, which we shall think 
fit to leave on the spot for the Administra- 
tion of that part of our dominions. If the 
Governor is not a Prince, he shall be him- 
selfinvested with the character of Minister 
Sccretary of State, shall correspond direct- 
Jy with the Ministers and Sccretaries of 
State whom we have with us, and shall 
have two or more Directors for that pur- 
pose. 

VI. (Makes the same regulations as the 
5th in respect to the Government of Sicily, 
when the King resides on this side of the 
Straits.) 

VL. These Directors in both cases shall 
be chosen promiscuously among all our 
subjects, as was fixed relatively to Sicily 
for the ancient offices of Censultator, of 
Conservator, which are replaced by the 
said Directors. 

VILL. The law-suits of the Sicilians shall 
continue to be judged, even in the last re- 
sort, by the Sicilian Tribunals. In conse- 
quence, there shall be established in Sicily, 
a Supreme Court of Justice, which sball 
be above all the Tribunals of that Island, 
and independent of the Supreme Court of 
our States on this side of the Straits; or 
the latter shall be independent of Sicily, 
when we shall reside in that Island. The 
organisation of this Court shall be regulat- 
ed by a particular law. 

iX. The abolition of feudal rights shall 
be maintained in Sicily, as in our States 
this side of the Straits. 

X. We shall fix every year the part of 
Sicily, in the permanent expenses of the 
State; and we shall regulate the manner 
of its partition; but this annual part can 
never exceed the sum of 1,847,687 ounces 
and 20 tari, which was fixed in 1813 by 
the Parliament, as the entire revenue of 
Sicily. No greater sum can by any means 
be imposed, without the consent of Parlia- 
meut. 

XI. There shall be deducted every year 
from the same quota, a sum which cannot 


be less than 150,000 ounces, which shall be 
applied to the payment of the debt, bear- 
ing no interest, and of the arrear of interest 
of that which does bear interest, till the 
entire extinction of both. When these 
two debts are extinguished, this sum shall 
be annually employed in forming a Sink- 
ing Fund for the Sicilian debt. 

XII. Till the general system of the civil 
and judicial administration ofour kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies shall be promulgated, 
all the branches of Justice and Administra- 
tion shall continue on the same footing as 
heretofore. 

We will and ordain, that the present 
law, signed by us, ratified by our Council 
and our Minister of State for affairs of 
Grace and Justice, cuuntersigned by our 
Council and the Chancellor Minister Secre- 
tary of State, enrolled and preserved in 
our general Chancery of the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, be published throughout 
the kingdom, with the ordinary solemni- 
ties, by the competent authorities, who 
shall draw up a proces verbal, and see to 
the execution of it. 

Our Chancellor Minister of the kingdom 
of the Two Sicilies is specially charged 
with this publication. 

Ceserta, December 12, 1816. 

(Signed) FERDINAND. 

The Minster of Grace and Justice, 

Marcuese ‘TomMAst. 
The Minister Secretary of State, Chan- 
ecllor, 
TomMASso DI SoMMA. 


Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern 
History, delivered in the University of 
Dublin. By G. Miller, D.D. M.R.LA. 
&e. 2 vols. 8vo. Dublin. Murray, Lon- 
don, 1816. 

Tue Philosophy of History is a sub- 
ject of great extent. It requires not 
only an acquaintance with the facts of 
History, but with their causes and con- 
sequences; with the intricacies and 
perversities of the human mind, as well as 
with its obvious and natural reasonings, 
and with effects to be expected in the 
ordinary course of events. Nor is this 
all; for the intentions and purposes of 
politicians are so frequently thwarted, 
or over-ruled, by unexpected, and un- 
foreseen causes, that to speak of them 
philosophically, demands little less than 
that inspiration, which is attributed to 
the writers of Sacred History. 

True it is, nevertheless, that every 
event of importance in national history, 
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has its introduction and preparation, as 
well as its consequences. Few changes, 
comparatively, are absolutely sudden 
and instantaneous. Though Politics be 
a wheel within a wheel, yet they are in- 
fluenced by principles of motion acting 
with a foree either direct or oblique, by 
which the machinery has received a 
bias, or has been retarded, or entircly 
stopped, er made to act in an inverted 
manner, Conquest, itself, though the 
most sudden of political events, has 
rarely taken place, till a people has sunk 
into sloth and effeminacy, and till a con- 
queror has raised a name and reputation, 
which prepare the way before him, These 
are subjects for Philosophical enquiry. 
How came this party involved in such 
enervating snares >—and how came the 
other party possessed of such overwhelni- 
ing powers ? Was the impulse of pub- 
lic opinion divided, so that a part of 
it acted in favour of the expected 
superior, and anticipated the  great- 
est blessings from his prosperous ad- 
vent? Philosophy, well aware of the 
prevalence of moral causes, examines 
the principles of such expectations, with 
the occasion that gives them import- 
ance, And to add no more, the pro- 
gress of Knowledge, with its diffusion, 
has been different at different times and 
places; and has effected changes equally 
surprising and interesting. 

The moral government of God has, 
unquestionably, its importance on this 
subject; but, the difficulty of assigning 
causes where it has pleased the Divine 
Being, “* who giveth not account to any, 
of his proceedings,”’ to conceal them, 
should bind us to caution and reserve. 
It is by much the safest way to maintain 
that expressive silence, which becomes 
erring mortals, when Divine wisdom and 
gooduess are in question, We cannot 
always explain facts, of which we can- 
not doubt. We see buta very small por- 
tion of the great scheme of Providence ; 
and though History has lengthened the 
chain of human experience, by link after 
link, yet, human power fails when at- 
tempting to apply it, in the admeasure- 
ment of the globe, aad its concerns. 

The history of any considerable por- 
tion of the globe is allied to the history 
of thewhole. The intercourse civil and 
religious established in early ages, could 


| not fail of leaving some impressions visi- 
| ble to close observers, The prevaleace of 
idolatry is a decisive proot of this; to- 
gether with the diversity into whieh 
idolatry was divided, This also becomes 
a cause well deserving investigation, to- 
gether with the emalation by which the 
votaries of every idol were animated, 
Human nature was then, as it is now, 
desirous of making converts ; whether 
by the milder way of temptation and se- 
duction, or by the more violent method 
of foree, and arbitrary mandates, 

The terrific furnace of fire was Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s argument for conver- 
sion: the sword was that adopted by 
Mahomet; and torments of various 
kinds have been favourite instruments 
in the hands of others. Some of these 
infuriate measures have been effectual : 
others have not. The religion, or infa- 
tuation, supported by such means, has, 
in some places, disappeared ; in others, 
it has maintaiued itself for ages; and 
in others, again, it sti!l astonishes the 
conjectures of the bewildered observer. 
Why this difference? ‘To discuss that, is 
a part of Philosophical History. There 
must be causes; but they are not all 
equally obvious to the eye of general 
readers. 

In Europe the irruptious of savage 
nations, the prevalence of Christianity, 
the ambitious pretensions of the Popes, 
the re-action of the Crusades, the acti- 
vity and course of Commerce, the change 
of that activity and course by the dis- 
covery of America, and of the passage 
rouud the Cape of Good Hope, the pro- 
gress of the Reformation, and, more 
recently, the consequences of the French 
revolution, are so many leading causes, 
whieh demand much information, and 
well directed study, to be properly un- 
derstood, These events were not so in- 
stantaneous as some have thought : 
they were preceded by principles, symp- 
toms, and causes of action, which de- 
mand not merely notice, but investiga- 
tion. 

In proportion to the interesting nature 
of these events is the dificulty of re- 
ducing any tolerable view of them into 
a moderate compass. They affected so 
many different nations that a mere re- 
ference to each, though but slight, oce 
cupies a large volume ; and demands no 
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inconsiderable exercise of pains and pa- 
tience, Notwithstanding this, itis far 
better for the student to find iu a regu- 
lar and orderly work, the labour of 
combination aud reflection performed to 
his hand, than to trust to his own powers 
—unless he be thoroughily in love with 
study-—or to the casual considerations 
of writers of History ; which often are 
superficial, and never can be connected. 

Dr. Miller has been sensible of this ; 
and, taking advantage of his official 
situation, he has beldly ventured on this 
extensive theme. The description of 
his work will be best understood from 
his own account of it, in his preface. 
He says, 

The present publication comprehends 
the earlier lectures of a series delivered by 
the author in the University of Dublin, first 
as Assistant to the Professor of Modern 
History, and afterwards, when he had ac- 
cepted a collegiate benefice and resigned 
his academic situation and offices, as a 
Lecturer under a special appointment, very 
liberally made by the Board, and continued 
during seven years to the termination of 
the course. ‘The whole consisted of eighty- 
four lectures, the first of which was read 
in the mouth of November in the year 
1800, and the last in the month of April 
i811. Tweuty-one of these are now pub 
Jished, containing a review of modern his- 
tory in the period preceding the fourteenth 
ceutury. Though this portion is in num- 
ber of lectures but the fourth part of the 
whole, it will probably prove to be in 
magnitude a third, as numerous illustra- 
tions have been necessary for clearing the 
obscurity of early events, as well as for 
expounding the principles and method of 
the reasoning employed in the work. 

Having been appointed Assistant to the 
Professor of Modern Listory, the author 
employed himself in seeking for such an 
arbitrary arrangement and combination, as 
might give a lucid order to the lectures, 
which it had become his duty to deliver; 
and in this enquiry he became persuaded 
that he had discovered, that for which he 
was not searching, an intripsic and essential 
connection of the events of history, which 
gave them the coherence and the unity of 
a moral drama. The scheme therefore 
which he submits to the public, presented 
itself to his mind in a search directed to- 
wards a different object ; if it be unreal, it 
has at least not been conjured up by the 
illusion of prejudice. 

The writer is aware of the extent of 
research and labour demanded by his 


undertaking ; experience has taught him 
this: for he confesses, that what he had 
once persuaded himself he could accom- 
plish in two or three years, became 
even in its first and rudest form, the 
labour of eleven. 

Voltaire had partly prepared the way 
by the rapid glances of his comprehen- 
sive. bat desultory and unfaithful view, 
in his Essay on General History ; but 
Voltaire is no trust-worthy guide. Ro- 
bertson, and Gibbon, had not 
been unmindful of the same purpose. 
But, still there was no general work, 
protessedly on the subject, in which 
confidence might be placed. 


These volumes contain three or four 
Lectures, which are properly Introduc- 
tory,—on the progress of Political Phi- 
losophy—on the various classes of Poli- 
tical causes—on the Geographical dis- 
tribution of the Earth in relation to 
History—on the predispositions to the 
formation of the modern System of 
‘urope. ‘Then follow the history of the 
Arabs from the birth of Mahomet A.D, 
569, to 1258—the history of Italy from 
476 to 774—of France from 486 to 751 
—of England from 409 to 1066. The 
author then returns to the history of 
France from 751 to 1303—of England 
from 1066 to !307—of Northern Italy 
from 774 to 13808—of Germany from 
S40 to 1380S8S—of Southern Italy from 
570 to A.D. 1300. The events in- 
cluded within these periods were cer- 
tainly leading and important: we shall 
endeavour to convey an idea of the 
writer’s manner of treating these sub- 
jects by a few Extracts. 


Dr. Miller in discussing the pre- 
dispositions of Eurepe considers, very 
properly, the Southern system of Go- 
vernment as the primary, and the 
Northern system as secondary, to the 
grand combination of European States, 
The Southern was the most complete, in 
point of improvement, and of relation to 
distant parts of the globe. Never- 
theless, the North had its literature ; 
and the hordes which overthrew the 
Roman empire were not in that savage 
state of absolute barbarity, which has 
been commonly supposed. As this is a 
subject of some interest, we insert a 
passage in the Dr.’s own words, 
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Tn the first general aud indistinct view, 
which we take of the dissolution of the an- 
cient empire of the west, we are disposed to 
consider it as a melancholy struggle be- 
tween civilization and barbarism, in which 
the latter unhappily prevailed, and entailed 
upou the world a loug succession of vio- 
lence and ignorance. The splendid train 
of Roman triumphs has pre-oceupied our 
minds with notions of the dignity of the 
destroyed government: the wisdom of 
Roman legislation has accustomed us to re- 
gard its dominion as almost identified with 
the civilization of our species: and the 
adopted literature of Greece has added its 
captivating brilliancy tothe other interesting 
recollections of Roman greatness. Opposed 
to this empire we conceive a multitude of 
savage hordes, bursting from regions which 
they knew not how to cultivate, and 
eagerly possessing themselves of treasures 
which they knew not how to enjoy ; over- 
whelming in one mingled mass of ruin all 
the arts, by which human life had been 
raised so high above their own rude condi. 
tion; and by their long protracted vio- 
lences almost obliterating the remembrance 
of the improvement of preceding ages. 
But a closer inspection will remeve mach 
of the horror of this first and general im- 
pression, It will discover to us, that the 
Roman empire had suffered such a deep 
and fatal degeneracy, that its continuance, 
if it had been politically practicable, could 
not, in a moral view, have been desirable ; 
and, on the other hand, that the tribes by 
which it was overpowered, rude aud bar- 
barous as they were, possessed those sound 
and manly qualities, which the corrupted 
slaves of Rome had wholly lost, and were 
therefore fitted to renovate the energies of 
a decaying system, and to prepare it for 
assuming another, and a better form. The 
great struggle then between the Roman 
empire and the vorthern nations, instead 
of appearing to be the conflict of civilization 
and barbarism, will present itself to us as 
the salutary combination of two different 
portions of mankind, one of which possess- 
ed, though in degeneracy and decay, the 
principles of social improvement, and the 
other, amidst all the rudeness of unsettled 
wildness, was however characterized by 
those native energies of mind, which had 
been destroyed iu the corruptions of civi- 
lized society. 

It must be acknowledged, that the 
character of the Roman people at the 
time when they sunk under the valour 
of their adversaries was most debased : 
and, to say truth, it admits of much 
doubt, whether the Romans were, at 


any time, that traly refined and civi- 
lized nation, which partiality but too 
often conceives. Many of their fa- 
vourite practices were contrary to the 
best feelings of humanity ; and exces- 
sive indulgence of these had produced a 
kind of torpid inattention to any thing 
superior. Literary genius, the arts, mili- 
tary spirit withered together: but the 
theatre was all in all. In a time of ap- 
prehended famine (in the fourth century) 
it was thought expedient to diminish 
the population of the capital :—the 
teachers of learning were banished; the 
libraries were shut like tombs; but six 
thousand dancers of both sexes were 
retained; and music was, to use a mo- 
dern expression, quite the rage. At this 
time, the main strength of the armies 
consisted of foreigners: the population 
of Italy no longer furnished the manly 
vigour of former ages; and even this 
population began to fail, Under these 
manifest tokens of weakness and decay, 
what could be expected, but complete 
and inevitable dissolution ? 


The immediate circumstances of the sub- 
version of the western empire are agreeable 
to this representation of its natural and 
irresistible decay. That great catastrophe 
was not the sudden shock of overbearing 
violence, but a gradual and almost spon- 
taneous transition ; and the change from 
the Roman to the barbarian sovereign is 
scarcely distinguishable from the other suc- 
cessious of an agitated government. Count 
Ricimer, one of the commanders of the 
barbarian troops, which were employed for 
the defence of Italy, reigned in effect over 
that country during fifteen years, appoint- 
ing and removing emperors at his pleasure, 
though he did not venture to assume to 
himself the dignity of the imperial station. 
Soon after death bad delivered Italy from 
the real, though unacknowledged domi- 
nion of this barbarian, the son of a Roman, 
who in one of the ceded provinces had 
been naturalized among the Huns, was ad- 
vanced tothe rank of emperor; and within 
a year this feeble monarch, by a formal 
act of abdication, transferred his sove- 
reignty to Odoacer, a native barbarian. 

While the Roman people were rapidly 
degenerating into that worst species of bar- 
barism, the barbarism of corrupted civili- 
zation, some of the nations of the north 
were making such advances in improve- 
ment, as qualified them to cherish in their 
future acquisitions the remaining principles 
of human refinement, and to give being to 
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communities, in which they should be pro- 
pagated with recruited vigour. Of these 
the most distinguished were the Goths, 
who were divided into the Ostrogoths and 
the Vis goths, in reference to their more 
eastern or more western situation. These 
nations, which had been nearest to the part 
of the frontier least distant from the centre 
of the empire, made the first permanent 
impressions on its territory, being first 
permitted to establish themselves within its 
limits. Accordingly, so carly as in the 
reigu of Aurelian, which began in the year 
270, and ended in the year 275, the great 
province of Dacia was relinquished to 
them, and the Danube was constituted the 
northern boundary. This cession was the 
epoch of Gothic civilization, many of the 
Roman inhabitants remaining in the aban- 
doned province, and introducing among 
their new masters a knowledge of the 
conveniencies of cultivated life. During a 
century the Danube continued to separate 
the territory of the Goths from that of the 
empire ; and the farther progress of that 
people was then allowed to their solicita- 
tion, rather than yielded to their arms. 
Pressed by the more barbarous nations of 
Sarmatia, which appear to have received 
the impulse from the remote confines of 
China, they eutreated the emperor Valens 
to permit them to pass that river, and to 
form a settlement on its southern side. 
The permission was given in a mixed con- 
sideration of expediency and of apprehen- 
sion: but the frauds and violences prac- 
tised against those formidable colonists by 
the corrupt ministers of the eastern empe- 
ror, converted into enemies those whom 
he had hoped to render useful friends; and 
after a short, but violent struggle, they 
were confirmed in the possession of the 
desired settlement, subject only to an ac- 
knowledgment of the sovereignty of the 
empire. Here, while they preserved their 
own forms of government, they acquired 
the military discipline of Rome; engaging 
in the military service of the empire, they 
finally extinguished the manly spirit of its 
genuine subjects ; aud when they had en- 
joyed the advantages of their new resi- 
dence, they were prepared for assuming 
the dominion of more valuable provinces. 
These imperfectly civilized victors 
were followed by tribes which had not 
enjoyed equal advantages. Their suc- 
cess induced others ruder than them- 
selves, still issuing from the north, to ad- 
vance into the heart of the Ewpire, 
various provinces of which they subdued 
by their valour, and held, rather by the 
impolicy or imbecility of the Roman Go- 


vernment, than by their own superiority 
of talent. The Franks burst like a tor- 
rent over Gaul: the Lombards wrested 
Italy from its sovereign, and settled 
there, themselves: the Saxons and the 
Angles made terrible descents on Bri- 
tain, and at length obtained lasting pos- 
session. 

Germany, Denmark and Sweden, re- 
mained in the occupation of those bar- 
barous tribes whose kinsmen had over- 
run these provinces. 

These convulsions made way for new 
settlements, Hence arose mixed com- 
binations ; partly Roman—for much that 
they found established these conquerors 
adopted ; —and partly Barbarian, the 
manners and modes of thinking of their 
original tribes. These settlers, however, 
in their turn, desired to enjoy their ac- 
quisitions ; hence they instituted forms 
of government, the effects of which con- 
tinue to be felt to this day. 

But, beside the forms of government, 
thus instituted, there was another power 
not less imperative by which most of 
them were gradually excited ;—that was 
the Religion of the Cross, It is not 
meant to be affirmed that this was 
maintained at that time, in its purity ; 
but, it must be ocknowledged, that 
though debased, its general influence 
was beneficial. Neither is it easy to say 
how far the leading members of this Re- 
ligion, though not warranted by its 
Founder to intermeddle in Public con- 
cerns, Officially, could refrain from that 
course. They might, honestly, perceive 
that the progress of events, as well as 
principles needed some guide ; and who 
better qualified than themselves, when 
all around was ignorance ? 

Knowledge will ever be revered as an 
efficient cause: sud when kings and 
nobles were destitute of knowledge, and 
could not so much as write their signa- 
tures, who was more likely to swa 
them into order, than the head of that 
Chureh, from which they had received 
what little light they enjoyed? Hence 
appeals to Rome, on whatever points, 
preserved the preponderancy of the Im- 
perial city: and the deference paid to 
Roman opinion, confirmed a feeling of 
respect into superstitious and bigotted 
submission, which at length was craftily 
fixed and perpetuated, What better 
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could be done ? When the days of igno- 
rance were over, the power of the Pa- 
pacy was curtailed. 

When the combinations of the western 
empire had been destroyed by the con- 
quests of the rude natious of the vorth, and 
new and distinct communities had been 
gradually formed in its several provinces, 
it is possible that a general experience of 
calamity might at length have suggested, 
that it would be a commou advantage to 
unite them in some relations of a federative 
policy. But the formation of such connec- 
tions must have proceeded very slowly, and 
the relations so formed must have been 
very imperfect, if no power had existed 
among them, at once interested in main- 
ing an intimate communication through- 
out all their regions, and possessed of 
means by which it might be effected. 
Such a power did however exist in the 
prelacy of the imperial city ; and the new 
masters of the west were soon induced to 
acknowledge such an ecclesiastical supre- 
macy to be vested in that see, as could not 
fail to infiuence their temporal concerns. 
Looking to the ancient seat of empire 
with the veneration which they conceived 
to be due to the centre of Christian unity, 
and having every where among themselves 
anumerous hody of men atiached to that 
common centre by the powerful ties of 
opinion, of interest, and of habit, they were 
constrained to political combination by 
ligaments so strong, and so pervading, that 
ages of barbarism must have been spared, 
and the most difficult process of civilized 
society, that of constitating international 
relations, at once accelerated and im- 
proved. 

To form an adequate conception of the 
beneficial influence of such a conciliating 
power, we should endeavour to transport 
ourselves in imagination back to that pe- 
riod, in which violence was every where 
triumphant, and superior power was the 
ouly acknowledged standard of right. If 
religion had not spoken to the «Juquerors 
the language of peace and union, how long 
must the disorder of Europe have been 
coutinued, how difticult must it have been 
for men trained only to arms aud conten- 
tion, to discover for themselves the prac- 
ticability of connecting various vations in 
a system of comprehensive policy, and ad- 
justing their disputes by other means than 
war! The religion by which they were 
addressed was not pure, the motive which 
prompted the appeal was interested and 
ambitious; but still the language was 
that of a power interested in the general 
maintenance of peace, because its autho- 


vity was founded on another basis than 
military power. We accordingly find the 
clergy of those tumultuous times ready on 
every occasion to interpose between the 
contending chieftains; and the truce of 
God, which opposed so frequent interrup- 
tions to the general violence, was a me- 
morable example of this tendency of the 
clerical character. The divine providence, 
by the distinction of sexes, has withdrawn 
one half of the human species from the 
struggles of its malignant passions, and 
destined this large proportion to the kind 
oftices of domestic endearment: the same 
providence, by the separation of the ec- 
clesiasiical order, detached also from the 
contentions of a barbarous period a por- 
tion of the other sex, which, by its syste- 
matic union under an ecclesiastical sove- 
reign, was formed into a powerful party in 
favour of order and tranquillity. If it was 
only ina period of ignorance and barba- 
rism, that the Romish hierarchy could 
acquire its greatest ascendancy, we should 
recollect that its trauquillizing efficacy 
was, In return, especially accommodated 
to the exigencies of such a crisis of human 
society. 

We must recollect, too, that political 
supremacy is no part of original Chris- 
tianity ; and that, in proportion as the 
Mitre assumed superiority over the 
Crown, the infinitely greater interests of 
Truth were not merely injured, but an- 
nulled. Much as we wish for some 
arbitrator to whom the jarring interests 
of States might be referred, and war 
thereby prevented, we doubt the pro- 
priety of selecting the potentate en- 
trusted with that charge, from among a 
body of men brought up to the cloister, 
and obtaining their knowledge of the 
world at the expense of a violation of 
their professional vows, True religion 
combines ill with worldly policy ; and 
worldly policy is a detrimental associate 
with true religion. They are distinct 
in their natures, and should not be in- 
termixed, But, they have been inter- 
mixed ; and the duty of the historian is, 
to record the consequences, The exten- 
sive—shall we say the unlimited—ambi- 
tion of the Pontifis was but the infirmity 
of human nature coincident with opportus 
nity. This, with its connections, be- 
comes a part of Philosophical History : 
it gave a turn to the order of things; 
it influenced the affairs of States; it in- 
troduced various observances political as 
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well aS religious. and it affected the 
property oF tudividuals, together with 
that of nateas. Nothing could be so 
favourable to this accession 04 power, 
in the hands of the Bishop of Rome, 
as the removal of the seat of Em- 
pire to Constantinople. — Had the 
Emperor continued his residence at 
Rome, the Bishop conld not have shaken 
off the continuation of is inferiority ; 
but, the city being left to @overnors, 
and sometimes almost, or quite, without 
governors, the Bishop became a man of 
authority, as well temporal as spiritaal, 
When Charlemagne rose to rule 
in the west, the Pope was *‘shorn of his 
beams ;”” and thongh treated with a cer- 
tain kind of deference, tor political rea- 
sous, yet his avihority was not deemed 
above controul, nor his person too sa- 
cred to be opposed, by arms, if neces- 
sary. 

The connection formed by the father of 
Charlemagne, and strengthened by bim- 
self, between the papacy and the French 
monarchy, was, as has been just now inti- 
mated, the original germe of that grest 
system of policy, Whiuh was afterwards 
extended, in such complicated ramifications, 
over the various countries of Europe. The 
French government was the primary state, 
from which the others have derived much 
of their principles; the papacy, by its ec- 
clesiastical character, possessed a power of 
combination, caprble of being extended 
over (he whole of Caristendom; and this 
original connection of the two, as it united 
the influences of opinion possessed by the 
latter, with the political importance be- 
longing iatrinsically to the former, consti 
tuted the original alliance of that grand 
confederation, which in sneceeding ages 
gave to so many independent states a com 
munity of political feeling, and constituted 
what has been named the European Re 
public. 

Pepin, the father of Charlemagne, had 
already bestowed upon the see of Rome a 
considerable territory, which the Lom- 
bards had taken from the Greek empire, 
and he had taken from the Lombards, 
The renewed hostility of that people 
obliged the Roman pontiff to invite Char- 
lemagne to complete the enterprise, which 
had been begun by his father; and the 
Lombard kingdom having been entirely 
reduced in the year 774, the donation of 
Pepin was confirmed and enlarged, while 
the government of Lombardy was assumed 
by the French mouarch. The Italian do- 


minion of Charlemagne was however in an 


incongruous and embarrassed situation. 
Lombardy indeed he claimed as his own 
by right ofconquest; but though the pope 
acknowledged his superiority, and Rome, 
with the ier tories ceded to the pope, 
submitted to his jnrisdiction, his authority 
was in these places professedly subordinate 
to the sovereignty of the Greek emperor, 
to whom they had belonged. In this si- 
{nation it remained during twenty-six 
years. But in the year 800 the pontiff, in 
gratitude for the protection recently re- 
ceived from Charlemagne against the 
nephews of his predecessors, and in his 
anxiety to secure a continuance of that 
assistance, which the encreasing weakness 
of the Greek empire rendered indispensa- 
bie, caused the people of Rome to demand 
him as their emperor, and did public ho- 
tage to him as a sovereign. The solem- 
nity indeed conferred no real power on 
Charlemagne, who already exercised as 
much authority as he afterwards possessed ; 
but if was however followed by important 
consequences, since it furnished the Ro- 
man pontifis a pretension to the privilege 
of bestowing the imperial dignity of the 
west, which was conceived to be insepa- 
rable from the imperial city of Rome, and 
had actually, in this first instance of its 
re-cstablishment, been couferred by the 
interposition of the pope. 

Charlemagne was however a political, 
not a bigotted auxiliary of the Roman 
pontiff. It appears that he eluded, as 
much as was in his power, the cession 
even of the territory, ov account of which 
he had been invited into Italy; and it is 
at least doubtful whether he ever actually 
made that formal donation, which has been 
mentioned by historians. The great 
bishoprics too, which he established in his 
new dominion of Germany, and which 
afterwards became so many temporal prin- 
cipalities, were the work of a sagacious 
conqueror, auxious to secnre the stability 
of his acquisitions by bestowing influence 
on an order of men, whose habits were 
formed to tranquillity and submission. 
The same principle also directed his con- 
duct in France ; though, as he was there 
less apprehensive of the fidelity of his sub- 
jects, it did not prompt him to aggrandize 
the clergy of that country so much as those 
of Germany. The prelates were accord- 
ingly joined with the nobles in the royal 
legations, which were sent into the pro- 
vinces, aud all the limitations of ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction were at the same time 
withdrawn. It was ordained that the 
clergy should not be required to appear be- 
fore any other judges than their bishops, and 
that all who were under the protectiou o- 
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the clergy, should enjoy the same privi- 
lege ; that the counts, the inferior judges, 
and the people, should obey the bishops 
with respect; and that the signioral juris- 
dictions possessed by the churches should 
be competent to the trial and the punish- 
meut of every crime. But he firmly op- 
sed the worship of images, which the 
pontii! was in his time zealously 
introducing from Constantinople into the 
west of Europe; having first employed 
some learned ecclesiastic to compose a 
treatise reprobating the practice, and hav- 
ing afterwards assembled at Frankfort a 
numerous council, in which the opinion 
maintained in the treatise was solemnly 
confirmed, and the worship of images una- 
nimousty condemned: and though he had 
himself. accepted from the pontilY the im- 
perial digaity, yet, when in bis advanced 
age, he found it expedient to associate with 
himself his son Lewis, he directed the 
young prince to take the crown from the 
altar, andl place it on his own head, to 
signify that he held it only from God. 


We have taken these extracts from 
different parts of Dr, Miller’s first vo- 
jume; they refer to a subject on which 
very confused ideas are entertained by 
many among us, and they contribute to 
elucidate a phenomenon, which has long 
been found perplexing. The acquisition 
of temporal power by the clergy, the 
immense property of the Church in 
lands, to the injury of families, and the 
oppression of the people, are wonders, 
in themselves ; but they gradually arose 
fram national causes ; and were political 
engines raised up, or directed, by So- 
vereigns, to counterbalance other acting 
forces, which they deemed, at the time, 
the greater evil, 


We cannot follow the author into his 
History of foreign Countries, France, 
Germany, &c, but we shall endeavour in 
another article to set before our readers, 
a sketch of his reasonings corcerning 
our own Country, in which, of course 
our readers are more deeply interested 
than in those of others, For, although 
the different governments of Europe 
may, under one aspect be viewed as 
members of the same family, aud form- 
ing one whole, yet our island being see 
parated from the Continent though con- 
nected with it, forms, and always has 
formed a political society, a community 
by itself. 


The History and Antiquities of the 
Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westminster ; 
with Architectural and Graphical Ilus- 
trations by J. P. Neale. Parts I. IL. 

Royal Quarte, each Part 16s. 

Ir is well observed by Mr. Neale in 
his Prospectus that Westminster Abbey 
is a National structure, so that, beside 
what interest attaches to it as an eminent 
and venerable instance of Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, it cannot but be beheld 
with additional awe and reverence, as 
the depository of the illustrious dead, 
aid as the seene of the Coronation of 
our Kings, from the Era of the Norman 
conquest. No man of mind can enter 
this building without feeling a solemnity 
allied to nothing earthly; without re- 
ceiving a lesson, for which he ma 
be the better all his life; while he 
ranges 
Along the walls where speaking marbles shew 
W hat worthies form the hallowed dust below ; 
Proud names, who once the reins of Empire 

held; 
In arms who triumph’d ; or in arts excell’d ; 
Chiefs grac’d with scars, and prodigal of blood ; 
Stern patriots, who for sacred freedom stood ; 
Just men, by whom impartial laws were given; 
And saints who taught, and led the way to 
heaven. 

The Legislature has lately paid addi- 
tional attention to this sacred pile; 
the dilapidations of time are undergoing 
a course of repairs; and the Public 
voice sanctions the labour and expence 
bestowed on this magnificent struc- 
ture. 

It was naturally to be supposed that 
an edifice so distinguished should be 
among the earliest selected by our artists 
for the exercise of their abilities: and 
in fact, we have reason to know that a 
plan for this purpose was drawn up at 
least forty years ago, by one of the 
most eminent Engravers then living. It 
must not, however, be supposed, that 
the state of the art of Engraving was 
such, at that time, as would have pro- 
duced specimens equally splendid with 
those of the present day, The skill of 
our draughtsmen is greatly augmented 
too, from what was then common; and 
if a few of superior merit might have 
been found, the taste and style which 
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we now contemplate as national, was not 
then formed; it was not then, as now, 
general ; though rising from obscurity 
into dignity and importance. The An- 
tiquities of our Cathedrals are in the 
progress of illustration; and this Abbey 
is certainly not unworthy to rank with 
them. We are obliged to Dart, for 
what he did in the early part of the last 
century; and since his time another 
attempt has been made ; yet much re- 
mains to be done. Mr. Neale has taken 
this ground; and, we doubt not, will 

roduce a work every way respectable. 
The Parts before us warrant this opi- 
nion; and entitle the Volume to a place 
on the same shelf with its contempo- 
raries. The whole of the Drawings are 
from Mr, Neale’s own pencil; and the 

ublic having easy access to the build- 
ing may readily determine on their ac- 
curacy. The Work will be comprized 
in Ten Parts; and will contain about 
fifty plates. 

The History of this Edifice appears to 
be drawn up with attention. The site 
was anciently an island of waste ground : 
its name bespoke its nature, ‘* Thorney 
island.’? Placed loco terribili,”’ the 
first building was mean enough ; and in- 
deed, it seems that for some ages, the 
church, as it was called, had smaller pre- 
tensions to elegance, than to sanctity ; 
for, that St. Peter caine down from heaven 
on purpose to consecrate it, passed for 
certain; and will continue to be equally 
certain, notwithstanding the incredulity 
of the writer before us; who because 
visitations of angels and apostles are 
somewhat rare in these degenerate days, 
affects to doubt whether they were more 
frequent in the good old times; though 
happily for the Catholic Church, the 
matter does not admit of the smallest 
doubt; nor can it be denied that the 
Thames fishermen who paid to this 
Abbey the tithe of their fish taken in 
the river, bad ample authority in their 
favour. 

General opinion ascribes the first 


Edifice to Sebert, King of the East) 


Saxons, before A. D. 616. This, in- 
deed, has been controverted; but, the 
interment of that King, with his Queen, 
in this place, which all our Historians 
testify, sufficiently substantiates the 


claim. The situation of Westminster, 


somewhat retired from the Capital, yet 
at no great distance fromit, recommend- 
ed it as a royal residence, to the Saxon 
Kings. Edward the Confessor was the 
first who distinguished the Abbey, by 
conferring wealth on it. He rebuilt and 
greatly enlarged it, about A. D. 1065. 
Fie died a few days afterwards,—The 
next year William the Conqueror receiv- 
ed the Crown of England in this Ab- 
bey; and ever since, it has been dis- 
tinguished among the Politico-Eccle- 
siastical Buildings of our Country. 

The difficulties to which William was 
reduced to reward his mercenary fol- 
lowers, are well known; the Church 
itself, could not escape his rapacity ; 
yet among the Churchmen whom he 
found established some were firm and 
honest, enough to resist him. We dis- 
tinguish one, whose character commands 
respect 5 we venerate the man, whatever 
we think of the miracle; which, how- 
ever, may be nothing more than the 
manner of ecclesiastical speech, then 
in vogue, 


In the time of William the Conqueror, 
when “ all English prelates were sifted to 
the branne,” a Synod was held in this 
Church by Archbishop Lanfrane (anno; 
1074), to examine avowedly, into the qua- 
lifications and conduct of the clergy, yet 
with the covert design of making room tor 
“the new come Normans,” by ejecting 
such of the Bishopsand Abbots as had but 
little learning and influence. Atthis Synod 
Wulstan, Bishop of Worcester, was charged 
with being “a most illiterate and foolish 
man, and unfit for the station he held; a 
very ideot, unacquainted with the French 
language, and unable to instruct the 
Church or counsel the King.” His pastora! 
staff and ring were therefore demanded of 
him by Lanfranc, in the King’s name ; 
but Wulstan, grasping his staff with an 
unmoved countenance, made this reply : 
“IT know, my Lord Archbishop, that I am 
entirely unfit for, and unworthy so high a 
station, being undeserving of the honour, 
and unequal to the task ; however, | think 
it unreasonable that you should demand that 
staff which [ never received from you, yet 
in some measure | submit to your sentence, 
and will resign it; but consider it just to 
make that resignation to King Edward, 
who conferred it on me.” Thus ending, he 
left the Synod, and crossing the Church to 
Edward's tomb, said, whilst standing be. 
fore it.—“ Thou knowest, O Holy King! 
how unwillingly [ took this office, and even 
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by force, for neither the desire of the pre- 
lates, the petition of the monks, or the 
voice of the nobility prevailed, till your 
commands obliged me: but see! a new 
King, new laws; a new Pishop prononnees 
a new sentence. ‘Thee they accuse of a 
fault for making me a Bishop, and me 
of assurance for accepting the charge.— 
Nevertheless, to them I wil! not, but to 
thee, I resign my staff.” Then raising his 
arm he placed the staff upou the tomb 
which was of stone, and leaving it, went, 
arrayed as a monk, and sat with them in 
the Chapter House. When this became 
known in the Synod, a messenger was sent 
for the Staff, but he found it adhere so 
firmly to the stone, that it could by no 
means be removed; uor could either the 
King, or the Archbishop himself, disengage 
it from the tomb. Waulstan was then sent 
for, and the staff readily submitted to 
his touch; which being considered asa 
consummation of the miracle, he was al- 
jowed to retain his episcopal diguity, Such 
implicit credit was given to this stery, 
that, according to the annals of Durton 
Abbey, King Johu urged it to Pandalph, 
the Pope's Legate, as a proof of the right 
of English Kings to nominate Bishops. 

We do not see the force of this 
censure on King John: if Edward uo- 
minated the Bishop, as the Bishop 
affirmed, the instance was in 

The present edifice is the work of 
Henry Ill. (who rebuilt almost the 
whole of it, about A. D, 1245,) and of 
the Kings his successors. The towers 
at the west end are of much later con- 
struction ; the design of Sir Christopher 
Wren. 

The History traces the succession of 
Priors aud Abbots; the gradual acces- 
sions of wealth, honours and relics ; 
and will, no doubt, mark the times 
when Protestantism removed what Po- 
pery had venerated. 


My Cottage is my Castle; or the 
Free Born Englishman. 

A Friend in Need is a Friend indeed ; 
or, vo Land like Old England. 

What is best in bad Times? or the 
Christian's Strong Hold. 

Church and King ; or the Old Chime 
better than ringing Changes. | Secley, 
London. 

Four pamphlets, price one penny 
each: intended to lead the labouring 
classes to pious and patriotic reflection ; 
in which we wish them much success. 


Two Sketches of France, Belgium, 
and Spa, in two ‘Tours, during the 
Suminers of 1771 and 1816; with a 
Portrait of Nepoleon’s guide at Water- 
loo, Svo. Price 7s, Jaldwin & Co. 
Loudon, 1817. 


Nor every preface is as amusing as 
the book it precedes: this little volume, 
theretore, may claim a distinction in its 
favour; for the Preface equals te work. 
It consists of predictions : that of Lord 
Chesterfield, who died 1773 ;—He fore- 
told that the French Monarchy would 
not last tothe endof the century :—that 
of Nostradamus, who foretold (very clum- 
sily, in our opinion) the disastrous death 
of Henry H.—that of Regiomoutanos 
who foretold the capture of Paris, by the 
Duke of Guise ; and then follow more 
recent foretelling ; videlicet, 

There was a lady prophetess at Paris, 
Madame Normand, with whom Bonaparte 
was often closeted, for the purpose of 
explaining the Emperor's dreams one in 
particular, which be had dreamt repeatedly, 
and which was past his finding out. It 
was the dream of the three phials: oue 
full of a cohourless, another of a red hquor, 
and the third with nothing init. Modame 
Normand said, as soon as she heard it, “ I 
kuow what it meaus; but dare not tell 
it “Dut command vou,” said the 
Emperor, “ on pain of displeasure, to 
explain it.” “Then, if [ must,” she said, 
“ the red is the blood of your subjects, the 
white the tears of their relatives, and the 
empty phial your dowafall.” Napoleon 
would have mounted into a furious passion 
with any one else ; but as he had promised 
forgiveness he bridled bis rage, and, as he 
respected the prophetess, he dismissed her, 
muttering to himself, Si je tombe, je me rele- 
verai. The fall and the recovery both took 
place, and, as we know, are come to pass; for 
by the royal amnesty, the servants of Na- 
poleon are the servants of Louis XVIIL, 
which no Bourbon could have believed. 


The last prediction of the Parisian sooth- 
sayers was hot so fortunate, Early inJaly, 
1816, it was rumoured that the sun would 
be extinet on the 18th; and on the 15th 
the placards began to appear in the wax- 
chandlers’ shops of the Palais Royal: ‘As 
the sun will be ete/nt on the 18th, id faut 
Faire une provision de bougies.’ 


At the minortheatres La Findedu Monde 
was advertised, and played to crowded 


houses. ‘The story of the piece was as fol- 
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lows: Tournesol, a Parisian artist, ruined 
by a continued succession of bad weather 
and incessant rain, leaves the capital for 
Asnieres, where he gets acquainted with 
two eredulons old men, and subsists on 
the dinners of the one, anid the money of 
the other, hy preaching the doctrine of the 
world’s end. ‘The 18th is ushered in with 
a storm, the inhabitants make their escape, 
and Menard being left alone, throws him- 
self on the ground with his face to the 
earth, and believes that he is the only one 
thatremains; when Barnave, creeping out 
of his hole, joins him, and they agree to 
divide the globe between them. Menard 
takes Africa for its gold, and America for 
its sugar and coffee, and Barnave all the 
rest. This division is hardly made, when 
the fugitives return, and Rose sings an air, 
in which she tells them that they need not 
be alarmed; that the number 18 is alucky 
number for the Mrench, and that under 
dixhut there is nothing to fear. 


For the truth of these anecdotes we 
depend on the writer: he picked them 
up at Paris; and what can be better 
authority? or what can be better placed, 
than these stories in the preface to 
sketches of two trips to that famous me- 
tropolis ? ‘It does not befall every body, 
says the ancient proverb, to see Co- 
rinth; ” and surely it does not befall every 
body to see Paris twice; and that at 
ihe distance of nearly fifty years, We 
anticipated, therefore, from this travel- 
ler many points of comparison between 
then and now ; with many reminiscen- 
ces both pleasant and profitable. 

But, the writer was in 1771 a young 
traveller ; his journal of that year would 
not have reached the public, had not 
that of the later trip been its companion. 


From the journal of 1771, we learn 
that the remittances from Amsterdam 
to France in 1765, for the use of travel- 
lers, were one million sterling ; which, 
one year with another, are not above 
three hundred thousand pounds.”” Now 
1765 was soon after the conclusion of a 
peace; and this extraordinary remittance 
shews that what has lately taken place, 
though to a much larger amount, is not 
without precedent. At Worcum our 
traveller saw the great float of timber ; 
a piece of good fortune, not common to 
all. 

In our way to Gorcum, we crossed the 
river Lecker, and the Maas at Worcum, 
where we had thepleasure to see the great 
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float of timber going to Dort, 700 feet long 
and 18O0broad. ‘Phere are six of these sent 
down the Rhine in a year to Dort, loaded 
with »bout 18,0001 worth oftimber. They 
at fiist require GOO men to work them ; 
afterwards, as the river becomes easier to 
navigate, three or four hundred are sufii- 
cient, as the passage is less difficult. The 
body of the float consists of two-thirds of 
the whole; to each of its ends are attach- 
ed wings, at the distance of six feet, which 
may be detached when necessity requires. 
{In the middle, are the master’s appart- 
ments; on each side the men’s barracks : 
at the stern are two erections for the pilots. 
In case of separations, the extremities of 
the wings, and the ends of the body, are 
provided with oars. A schuyte of 100 tons 
generally accompanies the raft to carry 
provisions and take all the utensils andim- 
plements used in composing hem. One 
boat precedes, and two follow. 


The later Tour will be read with most 
interest. — At Calais, our traveller 
** found nothing but boys in arms, and 
broken merchants :”’ on the road, he ob- 
served the country to be better cultivated 
than before; and greatly improved in 
point of agriculture and farming instru- 
ments ; the ploughs less cumbrous ;_ the 
harrows here and there had iron teeth : 
and fewer women were seen in the 
fields.’’ Nevertheless, at Beauvais where 
a hundred and twenty men were formerly 
employed in manufacturing carpets, there 
are now but forty: and at Versailles 
the population is decreased from sixty 
thousand persons to less than half that 
number, notwithstanding its manufac- 
tures and commerce, 

During the last twelve years, Paris 
has been considerably embellished. The 
quays have been prolonged down the 
river ; andseveral new streets have been 
opened, Several of the palaces have 
also been greatly improved, Of the 
Temple there is nothing left, but on the 
stage. The manner of living at Paris 
is as easy now, as ever; but though the 
apartments of the rich are fitted up 
most luxuriously, yet the hospitality of 
former times is no longer the fashion of 
the day. It is from the loss of the means, 
more than any disinclination to return 
civilities, that the French (especially the 
emigrants) cannot see those whom they 
wish to receive,as they did formerly. 

Our author eniers but sparingly into 


the profligacies of Paris; but an article’ 
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n his Addenda is perfectly well caleu- 
ated to put our unpracticed countrymen 
on their guard, 


GamING TABLE. 


The presiding lady at the house in the 
Rue de Richelieu has a better thing of it 
than La Belle Caffetiere at the Mille Co- 
lonnes. Her salary is 1,000]. a year and 
a coach, for sitting at the head of the table, 
and entertaining the company at dinner, 
and inviting them all to play after coffee. 

The English Milord arrives at the Hotel 

de Empire, or elsewhere, and soon finds 
an invitation to dine at Frascati, having 
been previously presented in due form by 
an habitué de Ja maison, who frequents 
the house. Accordingly, he drives to his 
friend’s hotel at half after five, who takes 
upon him to introduce his Lordship tu the 
fair President. From the moment of his 
entering the saloon he is delighted, and 
full of admiration at the richness of the 
furniture, the magnificence of the dinner, 
the attraction, and various talents of the 
female guests; but above all, at having 
nothing to pay. This engages him tomake 
what little amends in his power by risking 
his Napoleon at the trente et quarante 
table ; he wins at first, and walks off resolv- 
ing in his next visit to refine, if he 
loses, by doubling till he has saved his 
own; but at length itso happens, that the 
stake required exhausts his powers, and he 
remains minus all the money in his pocket, 
and all he can borrow. He is then con- 
soled by the compassionate, as he was the 
day before plucked by those who shared 
his good fortune, for of the circle of beau- 
ties, it is required by the Presidente, que 
Uune console les malheureux, et Uautre prenne 
part au bonheurs des fortunés. 


From Paris to Waterloo, the trip is 
natural for an Englishman; nor could 
any man but wish to converse with the 
guide of Napoleon on that famous day ; 
of whom our traveller gives the following 
account, 


Jean Baptiste Coster, 


Born at Louvain, aged 53, the guide 
of Bonaparte during the Battle of the Belle 
Alliance, gave on the 16th of September, 
1815, the following particulars of the con- 
duct of Bonaparte, as witnessed by him on 
the day of the battle. 

He was taken by the French ina place 
near Planchenoit, to which he had fled on 
the first alarm, and was delivered in charge 
of a soldier by two aid-de-camps of Bo- 
naparte ; by this soldier, at eight o’clock 
on Sunday morning, le was conducted 


had arrived the preceding evening. The 
soldier who accompanied him, presented 
anote to Bonaparte, who, upon reading 
it, said to Coster, “ You are to be the 
guide.” Coster replied, “ He did not 
kuow.” Bonaparte, “ You have lived 
here fifteen years.” Coster, ‘“* No; that’s 
my brother.” Bonaparte, “ How long have 
you lived here?” Coster, ‘Almost eight 
years.” Bonaparte, “ ‘Then you will do.” 
On the Sunday morning, from eight till 
near one, Bonaparte remained at the farm 
of Risson, surrounded with his gencrals, 
and making dispositions. At one o'clock, 
when the battle commenced,* Bonaparte 
went on foot, attended by his aid-de-camps 
and Coster, to the high road, about half 
amile from the Belle Alliance, and there 
remained till half past three. On arriving 
on this ground he took out his map, and 
questioned Coster minutely as to the sitaa- 
tion of the roads, &c. be then put up the 
map, and never again looked at it. He 
remained on foot till near four o'clock, re- 
ceiving intelligence of the battle, aud giv- 
ing orders to his aid-de camps, which he 
did in a clear and distinct tone of voice, 
often saying “ Ggava bien,” At four he 
mounted his horse, (Coster being also on 
horseback) and preceded his staff (who 
shouted Vive l’Empereur), to a small emi- 
nence nearer the Belle Alliance, where 
they remained till seven o’cluck. Previ- 
ously to leaving this place, Bonaparte, 
looking through his glass, exclaimed, “ Je 
que je vois ledrapeau Prussien.” Ber- 
trand then looked through his glass and 
replied, “ Je crois que ow.” Upon which 
Bonaparte shook his bead and turned quite 
pale, Nearly at thatinstant twenty cannon 
were fired so as to be distinctly counted, 
and the fire of the English redoubled. At 
seven, with shouts as before of Vive I Em- 
pereur, Bonaparte and his staff went to- 
wards the farm of la Haye Sainte, about a 
quarter of a mile from La Belle Alliance, 
in the direction of Waterloo, and there re- 
mained in a hollow of the road till past 
eight. In proceeding thither, the balls 
whistling about their ears, Coster stooped 
his head, Bonaparte said, “ Tenez rons 
droit, mon ami, wie balle peut vous attraper 
aussi bien a droite qwa gauche.” Sovn atter 
the Prassians had begun their attack, and 
before they had joined, that tremendous 
charge took place by the Duke of Welhing- 
ton, which disordered the French army, 
broke their lines, aud causea a general 
route. Bonaparte, observing his army 


* Coster must here mean that the battle be- 
came general atthat hour, According to the 
Gazette, the French began the attack at Hugo- 


to the farm of Risson, where Bonaparic 


mont, at ten o’clock in the morning. 
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getting inio a slate of disorder, said to 
Bertrand, “ Il faut nous sauver, je vois le 
reserve des Anglais qui vient.” ie then 
turned his horse, accompanied by his staff 
and Coster, leaving the high road, whieh 
was obsirncted by carringes, and galloped 
away in the direction of Charleroi. They 
never stopped until they reached March 
ienne, where Coster was discharged, and 
the horse he rode given to another guide. 
At parting Bertrand gave Coster a Na 
poleon, with which he made the best 
of his way home to get bread for his 
children who were in the woods. All 
the time that Coster was with Bonaparte, 
he never saw him eat or drink, por ate 
and drank himself. Bonaparte constantly 
took a great quantity of snuff from a lage 
gold snuff box, which he frequently held 
out to Coster, when he observed that the 
contents of Coster’s box was exhausted, 
Daring the whole action Bonaparte pre 
served acalm countenance, till he saw the 
Prussians, Bertrand at all times betraying 
more emotion than he did. Coster posi- 
tively states that Bonaparte did not eharge 
at the head of his troops, bat always kept 
himself in the rear of his army. He was 
dressed in a grey coat, violet coloured 
waistcoat, white pantaloons, and half boots, 
Coster denies that Bonaparte daring the 
battle ascended the scaffold, which was 
erected some weeks before the action by 
the Dutch, for the purpose of observation, 


From these extracts the public will 
form their opinion on the talents of the 
author, and the merit of his book. 
The Principles of Poputation and 

'Preduction, as they are affected by the 

Progress of Society. By Johu Weyland, 

jun. Esq. 8vo. Price 14s. Baldwin and 

Co. London. 1816. 


Sratistics have been more advanced 
in the British Empire, than in any 
country under the sun. The study of 
them is new in most places ; and though 
France has imitated the example more 
closely than other European powers, yet 
pot so many as one book for ten British 
have been published in that country. The 
liberty of our people, the facility of en- 
quiry, with the unrestrained freedom of 
speculation among us, have probably 
conduced to this. In most States there 
are difficulties, purposely placed, to 

revent the publication of any political 
act, without the consent of the ruling 
wers. Not so, here ; the consent of the 
Vou. VI. No. 31, Lit. Pan. N.&. April 1. 
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ruling powers, is the last thing thought 
of; und the means of obtaining a toler- 
able approach to accuracy, is much more 
contemplated and canvassed. 


It is likely that this study adds one to 
the anxieties of our natioval affairs ; and 
contributes to maintain our popelar dis- 
position to foresee evils which never 
may happen, and to expect distresses, 
of which there is no appearance at pre- 
sent, hor aby very strong probability, for. 
the future. It must, at the same time 
beadmitted, that the benefit greatly ex- 
ceeds the evil;—that mind is laudably 
engaged which has the concerns of the 
Species for its object. 


The desire of increase is natural to 
man, and pervades the whole race ; 
nor, aS we suppose, are there many 
places, ifany, Britain excepted, in which 
the fear of an overstocked population, 
would not be scouted as ridiculous, or 
perhaps profane. It must, at the same 
time be allowed, that epidemical dis- 
eases, by which population is diminish- 
ed, are more frequent in most coun- 
tries than they are in our island,— 
Where the plague, for instance, every 
five or seven years sweeps away whole 
families and cities, the fear of a supers 
abundant population can have no place. 
Where fevers every autumn not only 
weaken the springs of life, but thin the 
number of inhabitants, the government 
need give itself little trouble to mode- 
rate the overflow of its people. Many 
States moreover have given at least a 
tacit encouragement to celibacy, by pro- 
viding establishments for the support of 
those who profess it; and though an 
early Father of the Christian church has 
recorded his conviction that the greater 
was the number of recluse, the more 
abundant were the crowds of children, 
yet we must be allowed to differ from 
the Saint, on this point, and to consi- 
der the cause and effect as utterly irre- 
concileable. 

It is well known, that a modern wri- 
ter, (Mr. Malthus) has stated very in- 
genious arguments in support of his 
apprehension that the population of 
our country might become so nue 
merous, that the land could not af- 
ford sustenance equal to it; ‘hat it 
would consume the products of the field 
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faster than the field could renew the 
supply ; so that in time the people would 
be reduced to scanty fare, and at last 
to irremediable starvation. That writer, 
however, saw in the vices of individuals, 
and in the misery and priyation to which 
such a state would subject them, a par- 
tial remedy for the evil ; nor was the 
case absolttely hopeless, that in pro- 
portion as people were weakened and 
starved by want, they would cease to 
increase and multiply. 

This speculation, as might be suppos- 
ed, met with opponents, from various 
writers ; among whom was Mr. Wey- 
land, who now submits to the public a 
more elaborate treatise on the subject. 
Fully convinced that Mr. M’s view of 
the matter was an impeachment of the 
Divine goodness, this gentleman lost no 
time in attempting to rectify the error : 
His labours were favourably received by 
the public, and his reasonings were not 
without effect. 

In fact, every succeeding edition of 
Mr. Malthus’s work brought it nearer to 
the sentiments of his opponents—we 
mention this to the praise of his libera- 
lity and candour—while his opponents, 
though taking a different view of the 
subject were not, on the whole so dia- 
metrically adverse to him as they sup- 
posed, On both sides, it was admitted, 
that crowded Society though favourable 
to civilization, was unfavourable to popu- 
lation; thathigh refinemeut, the studied 
elegancies of life, the natural conse- 
quences of excessive civilization, if not 
rather the same thing, operated to the 
diminution of the species. The action of 
vice was therefore completely super- 
fluous; and its consequent miseries 
were truly punishments for unwar- 
rantable and immoral indulgences, not 
natural, but unnatural causes. The 
greatest cause of all probably is pride : 
this actuates the heart of man in a thou- 
sand different forms: this sends its 
victims to cloisters and seclusions in 
Catholic countries, and among Protes- 
tants keeps numbers of bachelors and 
maidens in single life. The fear of 
want is less popular, generally speaking, 
than the fear of defective respectability : 
to this America owes the greater part of 
her Emigrants from Europe ; more have 
gene thither because they could not live 
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as they used to do, than because bread 
was not to be procured in Europe. Mr. 
Weyland after a proper introduction ex- 
plains his purpose in the following pro- 
popositions, 

The object of this Treatise is to main- 
tain the truth and practical consistency of 
the following principles, viz. : 

I. Population has a natural tendency to 
keep within the powers of the soil to afford 
it subsistence in every gradation through 
which society passes. 

Il. This tendency can never ne DeE- 
stroyep, and can only be altered or 
diverted from its natural course, so as to 
induce a mischievous pressure of popula- 
tion against the acruat supply of food, 
by grossly impolitic laws, or pernicious 
customs, cither 

1. Accelerating the progress of po- 
pulation considerably beyond its natural 
rate; or, 

2. Depressing the productive energies of 
the soil considerably below its natwral 

wers. 

III. This tendency will neither be ma- 
terialJy altered nor diverted from its natural 
course, so as to produce the evils mentioned 
in the last proposition, in a country whose 
government, laws, and customs, are founded 
in the main on principles of religion, mo- 
rality, rational liberty, and security of 
person and property; although these priu- 
ciples may obtain only an imperfect in- 
finence. But 

IV. This tendency will have its complete 
operation, so as constantly to maintain the 
people in comfort and plenty, in proportion 
as religion, morality, rational liberty, and 
security of person and property, approach 
the attainment of a perfect influence. 

The various modifications, to which the 
alternate increase of food is liable, are 
all comprised within these general prin- 
ciples, which exciude the necessity of 
“vice, misery,” or such a modification of 
“moral restraint” as includes involuntary 
abstinence from marriage, as checks in- 
dispensably arising out of the principle of 
population. Their consideration and con- 
sequences, moreover, will lead the attentive 
reader of the following pages to a fifth 
proposition of great importance in political 
economy, viz. : 

V. During the alternate progress of po- 
pulation and subsistence in the earliest and 
most advanced stages of society, a previous 
increase of people is necessary to stimulate 
the community to a farther production of 
food; and consequently to the healthy ad- 
vancement of a country in the career of 
strength and prosperity. It results from 
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this proposition that the incipient pressure ; question, therefore, chiefly affects the 


© population against the actual means of 
sibsistence, or more correctly speaking, 
the excess’ of population just beyond the 
plentiful supply of the people's want, instead 
of being the canse of most of the miseries 
of human life, is in fact (under the mo- 
difications just stated) the cause of all 
public happiness, industry, and prospe- 
rity. 

It was a mercifal sentence passed on 
man ‘‘in the sweat of thy brow shalt 
thou eat bread ;” nothing is so preju- 
dicial to man as idleness, witness those 
countries where nature supplies every 
want, with little concurrence of human 
industry. There the mind languishes 
in hopeless non-exertion ; and there, too, 
the body seldom, if ever, attains its full 
strength and muscular powers. The 
more nature has done for man, the less 
he inclines to do for himself. Hence we 
see the utility of those roughnesses from 
which few climates are free ; for it signi- 
fies little to what kind of activity man is 
incited, whether to obtain his food by 
hunting or fishing, whether by tilling 
the ground, or by conducting manufac- 
tures. Each of these conditions of life 
has its advantages and its disadvantages. 
To these occupations also has usually 
been assigned the character of those 
stages through which Society has been 
thought to pass, as 1, The savage and 
pastoral, or hunting and fishing state, 
in which every man is obliged to labour 
for himself, receiving no supplies from 
others. 2. The Agricultural state, in 
which the Agriculturist must obtain 
from others various implements for his 
use ;—whence the divisions of profes- 
sions and arts, 3. The Commercial and 
Manufacturing state, in which the divi- 
sion of labour is carried to its utmost, 
4. That highly civilized and artificial 
state of Society, in which some receive 
a maintenance without any labour per- 
formed by themselves, The first and 
the second of these States have never 
been iv danger from superabundant po- 
pulation, of pressing against the sup- 
ply obtainable from the earth. Accord- 
ing to the accounts of the mest judici- 
ous travellers, those regions are but 
thinly peopled, where hunting is the 
sole employment of the inhabitants : 
and, where the agricultural state pre- 
vails, there is usually a supply for ex- 
portation, rather than ascarcity. The 


more polished states of Society; and 
these certainly are held, and always have 
been held, to be unfavourable to popu- 
lation, To maintain these States, Society 
must be concentrated in great masses : 
this implies great cities; and great 
cities oceasion a drain on population, 
which they are utterly unable to sup- 
ply. In proportion to the magnitude 
of a city is its demand on population 
raised elsewhere : a metropolis of a mo- 
derate size, may do little harm; ano- 
ther of vast extent, and crowded with 
people, Kills them off with great ra- 
pidity. This is no very agreeable spe- 
culation for the city, of London, in our 
opinion ; a metropolis which has spread 
its buildings and edifices far and wide ; 
and within these few years has extended 
its streets miles after miles. 

Mr. W. proceeds to establish his prin- 
ciples by the history of various nations, 
and by observations made on them, at 
different periods. He also adopts esti- 
mates founded on the usual proportions 
of a people according to their stations im 
life. As, for instance 

In a country containing a population of 
nine millions, the following would be the 
distribution of the people according to the 
state of socicty supposed in the text. 

1. One-third in towns (not 
reproducing their own num- 

2. One-fourth in agriculture, 
(repreducing their own num- 
bers and supplying the deficien- 
cies in the towns, &e.).... 

3. A fourth of the remainder, 
men of rank and fortune with 
their families, unemployed de- 
scendants, and servants (not 
reproducing their own num- 

4. Army, navy, mercantile, 
and military emigrants to fo- 
reign settlements with their 
families and attendants (almost 
eutirely supplied from the clas- 
ses reproducing their own num- 
DELS) 

5. Country manufacturers, 
shopkeepers, small proprietors, 
&e. with their families (repro- 
ducing their own numbers,) 
but affording no material sup- 
ply to the deficiency of the 
Other classes 2%343,750 


C2 Total 9,000, 


3,000,000 


2,250,008 


937,50@ 


468,750 
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The three classes not reproducing their 
own numbers leaving a deficiency of at 
least a fifth of their aggregate number, or 
880,000 souls in a generation, to be made 
up by the two other classes, principally by 
that marked 2, 


This great deficiency, approaching 
towards a million of persons, in a po- 
pulation of nine millions, sofficiently 
accounts for the slow advance of pepu- 
lation, on the whole; and differs exceed- 
ingly from the alledged rapidity of 
increase in some of the American 
States: though even in that country it 
is evident, that the longer settled pro- 
vinces, the sea-board, bear no com pa- 
rison in point of increase, with those 
far inland, Mr. Niles’s statement (given 
in Literary Panorama, Vol. V. p. 228), 
deserves attention on this subject, and 
though comprehended in a few lines, 
goes far toward justifying Mr, W.’s 
theory. America, however, bas been 
of late years peculiarly circumstanced, 
and from that cause affords but few 
points of comparison which can be safely 
relied on. 

The general conclusion drawn by 
Mr. W, respecting society in its higher 
and more refined state is, 

Thus we perceive, that every step which 
a country takes towards the end of 
its resources is accompanied by a corre- 
spondent abatement in the tendency of its 
population to increase; that although in 
abstract theory so many people, if they 
were all to marry as early as possible, and 
all to procreate and rear as many children 
as they might do, were they in different 
circumstances and distributed in a different 
manuer, would very soon outrun the de- 
creasing powers of the soil to afford food ; 
~—yet that necessary and anticipating alte- 
rations arise in the state of Society, as those 
powers of the soil diminish, which render 
$0 many persons unwilling to marry, and 
so many more who do marry incapable of 
reproducing their own numbers, and of 
replacing the deficiency in the remainder, 
that the population is tm real fact always 
prevented from having a natural tendency 
to exceed the feasible supply of food. So 

fearful indeed does Provideuce seem to 
have been of running the matter to too 
great a nicety, (if | may be allowed so to 
express myself,) between the due return of 
the soil for the labour bestowed, and the 
power and patience of man to bestow it 
where the return becomes difficult or pro- 
blematical, that it has fixed the point of 


non-reproduction of people in most cases 
far short of the extreme capability of the 
soil to return fresh produce; iodeed, just 
so far short of it, in ail free countmes, as 
the artificial nature of the society has ren- 
dered further cultivation difficult, by the 
impediments thrown inthe way of a speedy 
appropriation of new land to fresh pro- 
prietors. 

Among other countries the condition 
of which is examined by Mr. W. China 
holds a conspicuous place. That coun- 
try, was, formerly, a standing argument 
among unbelievers of every description. 
Those who aftected to be wiser than 
their neighbenrs in Theology never 
failed to appeal to China as the seat of 
every virtue under heaven, although 
uninstructed by Revelation. Those who 
were dissatisfied with the politics of 
their own country quoted without scraple 
the institutions of China; there all was 
right, all felicitous! Alas, the more 
familiar intercourse of a few years has 
wonderfully dissipated those gross illu- 
sions of ignorance. The mild Hindoo, 
aud the exquisitely policied Chinese, 
have vanished from the earth; and 
these people have sunk down to the level 
of others, on the scale of virtue and 
policy. 

Mr. W. collects frnm Barrow, &c. a 
picture of China sufficiently uvfavour- 
able. He considers it an Empire in 
decay, the population diminishing, the 
land overrun with robbers, the ground 
deficient in cultivation, except in the 
neighbourhood of towns, and as to per- 
sonal liberty, the enjoyment is unknown, 


The plain fact, with respect to China, 
seems to be this—that it has for some cen- 
turies been declining, both in population 
and produce, a circumstance reasonably to 
be expected from a recurrence to what is 
known of its history. Before towns of the 
immense maguitude which those in China 
are said to reach could possibly have 
existed in the regular course of society, as 
it has been traced in the preceding chap- 
ters, there must have been a considerable 
degree of freedom and civilization, and the 
general surface of the country must have 
been pretty fully cultivated, But that cul- 
tivation has now been in a great measure 
destroyed by foreign violence, intestine 
disorder, and domestic tyranny. The 
towns having thus been left without their 
adequate and legitimate resource of food, 
however, necessary to sustain bare exist- 
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ence in that country, the fertility of the 
soil surrounding the towns producing two_ 
crops anpually, and the milduess of the 
climate, stilladmit of a large absolute po- 
pulation, though it has doubtless auch 
declined, both in quantity and quality, 
from iis former state, and wil! siiil further 
decline if the same vices continue.* But 
unless these vices are the mnelterable lot of 
the Chinese, we are justified im concluding 
that, so far fromthe parents being under 
any moral necessity of killing their off: 
spring, and the people of emigrating, 
because there is au absolute impossibility 
of procuring further produce from the land, 
they have recourse to those expedients 
merely because tie industry of that part 
of the natives which ought to feed the 
reminder is unjustifiably interfered with ; 
and because the want of civitization, and 
the brutal depression of the people preveut 
some part of that abatement in the pro- 
gress of population which is natural toso 
advanced a state of society. But the re- 
storation of good government and agricul- 
tural industry would soon restore civiliza- 
tion and plenty, the one producing ample 
food for the existing people, the offer 
preveuting a future progress in population 
too rapid for the remaining powers of the 
soil. 

The population of China is, in fact, 
less than that of Britain to the square 
mile; and the power of the nation, if 
we may judge from the histories of the 
pirates that have appeared in our pages, 
is little other than shew. Even the 
vaunted magnificence of the Imperial 
city, and the Imperial palaces, has 
suffered great abatement; and much 
that was superb and splendid, is reduced 
to an ordinary level. The whole is a 
system maintained by dextrous applica- 
tion of the Bamboo in support of 
ancient practices and prejudices. How 
long the Tartars may continue to retain 
the sovereignty, appears question- 
able, since we have received undoubted 


* The number of persons on a square mile in 
China is not, as I have observed, equal to that 
which is found in England: yet the quantity of 

rain which the land is capable of producing 
rom its double harvest, and nearly double re- 
turns in the quantity of each harvest, (for rice 
returns about thirty for one), would indicate a 
ower of supporting a proportion of people 
our times greater than England. Let us add to 
this, that the ordinary fare of an inhabitant of 
Britain would, upon the average, support three 
Chinese upon their ordinary fare, and we may 
form something like an estimate of the popu- 
lation that might exist in China without 
pressing against the means of subsistence. 


acesunts of rebellions in various provin- 
ces, and of plots against the Emperor, 
himself, to be executed in his own 
palace. 


Highly refined society is an arti- 
ficial state of life; extra cultivation of 
the human mind resembles extra evultiva- 
tion of fruit trees ; it produces the finest 
fruit, but insinall quantities. It finds re- 
sources in art for various instances of 
inisfortune, and it extends succours to 
many who would otherwise perish, 

The conjecture is at least pardonable, 
that fixes on Mr. W. himself as a party 
to an incident truly favourable to hu- 
uiapity and sympathy, The act, as @ 
benevolence, is highly laudable, and 
exemplary: we record it with plea- 
sure, 


Ihave seen a poor deformed cripple in a 
workhouse attain his 20th year with not a 
spark of moral culture, with ears through 
which the accents of kindness and en- 
couragement were never directed to his 
heart; the object of complete neglect, if 
not of scorn and coutempt, to all by whom 
he was surrounded. His mind not highly 
endowed by nature, completely blunted 
by hard usage, approached to idiotey, and 
his countenance exhibited a mixture of 
sullenness, envy, and despair. | have seen 
this miserable object taken by the hand of 
a benevolent individual, bis rags exchanged 
for decent clothing, strange words of kind- 
ness and eacouragement addressed to his 
astonished ear, a spelling-book placed in 
his hand, his steps directed to a Suuday- 
school, aud flattering approbation bestowed 
upon his earnest but quite abortive efforts 
io learn to read. Aithough little actual 
knowledge was imparted, a more complete 
moral revolution was never observable in 
mau. The eye before dejected was lighted 
up with joy aud hope; the countenance, 
distorted with envy and furrowed with the 
deep lines of despair, relaxed into a cheer- 
ful smile; au interest for bis own itaprove- 
ment was excited in his mind, and kept 
alive by the conscionsness that his bene- 
factor cared for him The smile of plea- 
sure, with which that benefactor was con- 
stantly greeted, imparted ajo. only to be 
equalled by bis Lambie thankfulness for 
having been the instrament of such a 
change in the heart of » ielow-creaiure, 
Bnt if these were his feelings as a philan- 
thropst and a Christia,, | think that he 
might also fiirly indulge some sense @ 
gratification as a politician. The dirty aa 
vicious habits, to which this poor creatu 
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was formerly a prey, were far from in- 
capacitating him from becoming the father 
of afamily as wretched and denuded as 
himself. He would have been satisfied to 
lie down with his partner ia the bovel of 
the workhouse, and to pullulate without 
control, But feelings of decency and self- 
respect have now induced better habits. 
His mind is diverted towards objects more 
remote from the brutal part of his nature, 
and it is probable that he will, at least, 
become a harmless if not an useful mem- 
ber of society. 


This compassionate feeling wonld have 
been absolutely useless, or rather it never 
could have occurred in a barbarous state 
of society. Notions of duty towards 
others are rare in that state, and much 
rather would such an unhappy object 
have been left to perish in the woods, 
than have been taken by the hand, and 
taught to believe that somebody cared 
Sor him. 


We pass by a great mass of informa- 
tion and argument, to come to a passage 
which deserves a certain degree of 
censure, for assuming the air of an 
apology, where no apology ougit to 
have been thought of. Not only have 
morals certainly great influence in poli- 
tics, in statistics, and in the practical 
conduct of human life, but they ought 
never to be omitted in well-intentioned 
speculations on those subjects. All 
who know any thing, know that immo- 
raiities diminish the powers of life, 
and shorten its duration ; while morals 
favour the powers of life, and tend to 
prolong it. 

Now I should be very sorry justly to 
incur the imputation of having made a 
parade of introducing moral arguments 
where moral sanctions are misplaced, and 
where the question ought to be determined 
purely upon political grounds. Such a 
mistake always indicates bad taste, aud 
nine times out of ten bad principle also; 
for it savours of hypocrisy, and, like every 
other exaggeration weakens the argument 
it is produced to fortify. But I sincerely 
trust that every candid reader will admit 
that the case | have been arguing does 
really involve moral considerations of the 
highest nature ; that it is conversant with 
the spontaneous actions of men towards 
each other, and with the influence of laws 
and government upon those actions; with 
the regulation, in short, of the human will, 
disposition, and affections, as they operate 
spon the progress of society, which is 


strictly within the department, at least, of 
political moraiity. Aud if this be so, L 
should be still more sorry to incur the 
imputation of having made a parade of 
omitting moral reasoning, where moral 


sanctions lie at the bottom of the argu- . 


ment. Vor whether this be bad taste or 
no, it is certainly the worst species of 
hypocrisy, being nothing less than the 
triumph of a cowardly fear of the worldly- 
minded over a manly regard to reason and 
justice: it is in fact submitting to the loss 
of more than half the argumeht, in the 
vain hope of gaining proselytes incapable 
of half their duty, because deprived of 
half their means of knowledge, and of 
more than half of their motives of action; 
which is something like recruiting a regi- 
ment with men deficient of an arm anda 
leg: such soldiers and such proselytes are 
little worth the cost of procuring. Nay, 
it is worse than all this—it is depriving the 
politician of his surest ground of action, of 
his only certain guide through the intri- 
cacies of his path. For let us look to 
history, and tax our own experience; let 
us recollect the political axioms which 
have been held to be oracles in one age, 
and branded in the next as very mis- 
chievous things: and we must admit that 
politics involve always a ehoice of diffi- 
culties, frequently a choice of evils, and 
are never reducible to determinate prin- 
ciples, unless when they can be traced up 
toa moral cause. But when this can be 
clearly done, let us again look to history, 
and tax our own experience, and declare 
whether any political action, or any im- 
provement undertaken on moral grounds, 
was ever the subject of repentance or 
regret to the society which adopted it? 
Here then is the touch-stone by which 
every political speculation, that can be 
brought to it, may be examined and con- 
cluded on, When the symptoms of the 
pure ore are manifest, the politician may, 
nay must, if he is honest, declare the 
argument current: and we may conclude 
that the legislator is never certainly 
safe except when he proceeds on moral 
grounds. 

A variety of other topics come under 
our author’s discussion ;—as the causes 
of the present depression—the duty of 
charity—ceconomical systems of charity 
—the free option of marriage among the 
lower order—tlie influence of the pro- 
gress of society on individual virtue and 
happiness—and public happines propor- 
tionate to the perfect influence of mo- 
rals, &e. &. Mr. W. hopes for much 
greater improvement, if not perfection, 
among mankind, 
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The Virtues, Understanding, &¢. of Louis XVI. 


Vertus, Esprit et Grandeur du bon 
Roi Louis XVI, The Virtues, Under- 
Standing and Greatness of the good 
King Louis XVI. By Demouville. Svo. 
Paris. 1816. 


Tue Office of King over a great nation 
demands many qualifications, which dis- 
tinguish it from the character of the 
man called by birth to that dignity. His 
duty not seldom demands the exercise 
of sterner virtues, than he may desire 
to cultivate, as an individual ; while his 
public actions are controuled by maxims 
and principles of policy, against which 
the best feelings of his heart revolt, 

Hence the personal wishes of a Sove- 
reign must often be concealed, or qui- 
escent, The representative of the nation, 
must speak the language of the nation, 
not his own ; and must perform the acts 
of the nation, however painful to him- 
self. It is, therefore, very difficult to 
ascertain among the agitations of pub- 
lic business, the true character of the 
man; nor less, perhaps, often the true 
character of the Sovereign. Amidst the 
contradictory opinions of his ministers 
it is not easy for him to judge correctly. 
Surrounded by those who aspire to rule, 
by those who practice every art of in- 
trigue, by those who possess influence 
natural or acquired, by the really grace- 
ful and dignified, and by many more 
affectedly so, he knows not how to 
trust, nor in whom to place confidence. 

Persons in the private walks of life 
are incompetent to judge on the effects 
of a court atmosphere ; and they com- 
mend or censure, either by rote, re- 
peating after others, or they determine 
according to consequences, and after 
events have pronounced a judgment, 
perhaps, completely contradictory to 
reasonings and expectations previously 
well founded, The voice of simp/e truth 
rarely penetrates through the crowd of 
courtiers and ministers, to the throne ; 
truth, if admitted, is so surrounded by 
arguments and memoirs, consultations 
and advices, that scarcely can its sim- 
ple form be distinguished. A Prince 
wholly governed by his ministers, ha- 
zards his dignity, together with his 
eonfidence. A Prince who acts intirely 
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from himself commits his peace of mind 
to the mercy of accident; and usually 
sinks into the despot and tyrant, 

It was the misfortune of Louis to be 
called to govern an immoral people, 
amidst an immoral court. His prede- 
cessor, by his vices, had given the reins 
to libertinism, which a better man could 
not regain. As a King, Louis wanted 
energy ; and—no offence to M. Demon- 
ville—his fortitude forsook him when it 
was most necessary—not on the scafiold, 
but at the counci table. He foresaw, 
he felt, that the American war would be 
ruinous : why then, did he not insist on 
preventing it? He equally foresaw that 
the Union of the two Chambers into one 
body would prove fatal: why then did he 
sanction it? By surrendering his judg- 
ment as aman, he brought a host of 
calamities on his kingdom, and himself 
to a premature death, 

When the Church was in question, in- 
deed, Louis adhered to his personal con- 
victions of duty; and if the Church 
should adopt a hint from the writer be- 
fore us, and pronounce his beatification, 
she may be able to adduce stronger ar- 
guments for conferring the honour in 
this instance, than in many others,-— 
Should she proceed to the next step in 
order and canonize him, this King will 
better justify saintship than some other 
Saints in the Calendar. As to the ques- 
tion of miracles, at his tomb, which for- 
merly were deemed necessary, the li- 
berality of the present age may over- 
look the defect ; or the Pope may issue 
a dispensation: why net? It was, how- 
ever, the good policy of former days to 
postpone canonization till the lapse of a 
hundred years from the death of the 
Saint: that policy maintained as part 
of Church discipline, may save the pre- 
sent Pope, and more than one of his 
successors, a world of perplexity. 

M. D. admits no doubt on the plots of 
the initiated to overthrow the altar and 
throne; and he adopts the explanation 
of Voltaire’s mystical initials, 
Ecrasons U Infame ; \et us crush the in- 
famous wretch; as referring to Chris- 
tianity in the shape of the Catholic 
Religion, In our opinion, the impuls 
given by those commonly called ¢ 
Philosophers, was but the finishing str 
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to the action of principles of much earlier 
date. Be that as it may, the * good 
king” was ill fitted to struggle against 
a horde of enemies so formidable ; and 
even his personal virtues became de- 
fects, under the overwhelming power of 
circunistances, 

This tract contains a pleasing collec- 
tion of instances in which the good and 
amiable qualities of Louis are highly 
commendable: from his youth he seems 
to have cherished a natural spirit of 
Equity, aud bis refusal to drive through 
a Varmer’s corn, when hunting, be- 
cause it is nove of our’s,”’ does honour 
t) the fad. His reluctance to rejoice at 
an aivantage gained over the enemy, ip 
a battle, because of the blood it cost: 
and wishing it might be the last of lis 
sufierings, aud bring about a peace,” is 
worthy of his character. We give him 
credit for sympathy avd charity, for bis 
desire to alleviate the burdeos of his 
pevple; for his wish to render them 
happy; for his general humanity and 
placability ; and for his ready compl- 
ance with proposals tonnded on benevo- 
lence and piety. 

We pass over the machinery of this 
pamphlet, by which the writer briags 
down the Virtues from heaven to cele- 
brate the praise of Louis seriatim, We 
pass over also, the more domestic anec- 
dot:s, though interesting to his family 
and friends: with others, which ought 
to do him honour in France. 

Justice, however, requires that the 
applause bestowed oa the improvements 
made in his capital, should be referred 
to their real author. Says M. D. 


As to public Establishments, if we cast 
a glimpse on the improvements which 
have been executed, during the last tweuty 
vears, we must acknowledge that we are 
beholden to the King for the greater part ; 
we she!l find, than the Plans of Embel- 
lishment, already executed, the Plans of 
useful lustitutions, actually finished, or 
only begun, were mostly in the port-folios 
of his Ministers; ihat they had been i- 
spired by his tender solicitude for the pub- 
lie welfare and the honour of his peop!e; 
and that the execution of these plans was 
postponed only by the desire of aveiding 
the imposition of additional burdens op his 
people. This Pastor King declined mona- 
ments of his personal glory, stained with 
he sweat, or the blood, of his subjects. 


We believe this to be true; and we 
have sven lists of works claimed by Na- 
poleon, which, undoubtedly, were plan- 
ned under the auspices of Louis. 

In fact, when deduction has been 
made of those edifices which owe their 
existence to personal vanity; and of 
these which existed on/y on paper,* as 
commanded by Napoleon, the remainder, 
which are by far the most useful, will 
he found to have originated before his 
appearance. Whether the policy, though 
well founded, which keptin his pay, and 
therefore in his interest, the workmen 
employed in their erection, might not 
have been found advantageous by the 
King, can seareely be doubted; his fear 
of ** additional impositions,” proved in 
the event, a want of vigour and fore- 
sight. 

We have charged with want of vi- 
gour also, though not with want of fore- 
sight, the King’s sanction of the war in 
support of the American revulotion, It 
is most probable, that the imevitable ex- 
oense was the principal obiect in the 
King’s contemplaion ; for then, only a 
very few, who had watched the senti- 
ments ef the people, could suspect their 


* M, Moisy’s book of the engravings of Les 
Fontaines de Paris is adorned with a4ne en- 
graved frontispiece, with this scription in ca- 
pital letters; NOUVELLES FONTAINES F 
A‘ PARIS DE L’ORDRE ET PAR LA MUNIFI- 
CENCE DE NAPOLEON LE GRAND ;’ and then 
follows, in sma'! chiracters, ony joimt toutes 
ce't-* existentes antérieurement ad sou régne, 

Now, our readers will seareiy believe, that 
of upwards cf eighty fountains, of which this 
fine book gives views and descriptions, not one- 
fourth part has been erected in the time of 
Napoléon ; upwards of sixty atrest the magnifi- 
cence and good taste of the kings, less than 
twenty belong to the emperor; of which, as 
we have said, almost al! are in a wretched style. 
Few of his fountains are fit to be seen, and the 
great majority are only little spouts good for 
nothing but filling water buckets. Of that 
dedicated to Dessaix, in the Place Dauphine, 
even his hireling writers sdmaicigal that 
* élevee a la gloire d'un grand capitaine elle 
parait peu digne de sa destination ;’ and it is 
scarcely possible to finda more s riking instance 
of lofty promise and mean performance than in 
a decree published by Buonaparte at Moscow 
for erecting, in front ef the stately church of 
Saint Sulpive at Paris, that little building, de- 
void of all character and proportion, which his 
Luperial Majesty was pleased to denominate 
the Fountain of Peace Here also it is proper to 
add, as illustrative of his taste in public mo- 
numents, that he had erected in the Place des 
Victoires a statue of Dessaix, so extravagantly 
bad, that it was, by his own order, planked up 
from the public view and indignation. 
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loyalty ;—but, if he anticipated, though 
but 1m possibility, the spread of revolu- 
tionary wetions among his army. it fully 
accounts for his reluctance. M. D. ac- 
cuses his Ministers of the whole cou- 
trivance of that war. 

But you, virtnous Leuis, you were al- 
ways willing to sacrifice policy to deli- 
cacy of conscience. What fruitless efforts 
were made toobtain your consent to a war 
against Eueland! In vain are you told 
that the last treaty is odious; a treaty, 
whatever it be, is constaritly sacred in your 
opinion; and you had much rather forego 
the favourable opportunity of combatting 
your natural enemies with advantage, than 
to attack them without au equitable mo- 
tive. They themseives render you that 
justice, and acknowledge that your Min- 
isters, unable to urge you to a rupture, 
were obliged to lead you to if insensibly, 
by means of the enterprizes of individuals, 
which they bad favoured in an underhand 
manres, in the commerce of France with the 
American Colonies; then was one of your 
frigates attacked, and war was decided on. 
In the issue, you reprozched yourself, with 
reason, for having suffered these indirect 
assistances, which if they are consistent 
with the rights of nations, are inadmissible 
in the equitable Court of Conscience. Aud 
in vain was it, some years afterwards, 
that ‘tir p00 Saib, made you the most bril- 
liant ofiers; in vain did he request from 
you an aid of six thousand men, only, with 
which be promised to destroy the power 
of the Euglish in India, aud to transfer 
their possessions to you. “This is too much 
like the affair of America,” said you, “on 
which [ never think without regret. My 
youth was misled on that occasion.” 

Another instance of the sound judg- 
ment of the King we insert with plea- 
sure ; it does equal honour to his promp- 
titude and his humanity : nor is the rea- 
diness with which our own country ad- 
opted the example, to be passed over 
without its share of praise. The compa- 
rison, or rather contrast, instituted with 
the mandates of Napoleon, we leave to 
the reader's reflections, 

Would one, in short, find a parallel to 
that political coup d'@il which seems to de- 
cide ou the prosperity of States, as if by 
right of property? Certainly, the Conti- 
nental Blockade, devised by a Usurper, 
both of the Kiug’s throne ard glory, will 
add by contrast, additional splendour to 
the admirable inspiration of Louis during 
the American war, when informed of the 


distress brought on the inhabitants of the 
maritime coasts (of France) who were ac- 
customed to live on the produce and the 
commerce of the fishery. The whole 
Council was completely at a loss, what to 
do in the affair; but if ambitious spirits 
produce nothing but misery and sorrow by 
their narrow conceptions, in which com- 
miseration never enters, as has been de- 
monstrated among us by an illegitimate 
Sovereign, truly great souls, like that of 
Louis-Augustus, produce plenty and fe- 
licity, by the kindness with which they 
are replete. 

Louis did not hesitate in these circum- 
stances to fullow the dictates of his huma- 
city, which discovers, or rather, which 
subjects to him no futurity.x—He had 
weighed every thing in his wisdom, and 
immediately are published in all our ports 
prohibitions to disturb, in future, the Eng- 
lish fishermen ; commanding, also, strictly, 
that they should be assisted and treated as 
if they were our compatriots. This deter- 
mination is scarcely known by our rivals, 
than it becomes reciprocal :—than amidst 
the animosity of the war, the tishing ves- 
sels of both nations are equaily protected ; 
and a considerable number of families, 
enemies though they were, unite to sing 
the praises of the magnanimous Prince, 
whose only rule of policy was virtue. 


A Course of Lectures, containing a 
descriptive and systematic Arrangement 
of the several branches of Divinity, &e. 
By Herbert Marsh, D. D. F.R.S. part LV, 
On the Interpretation of Prophecy. Price 
2s. 6d. Cambridge. Rivingtons Lon« 
don. 1816. 

** StRonG meat for strong men,” 
says the Apostle: difficult subjects for 
powerful minds. Among the most diffi- 
cult subjects in scripture, none is more 
abstruse than that of the Types; none 
has had so great power of misleading 
the imaginations of well intending men. 
While some have found types every 
where, others have found them no where: 
every page, every line, bas been viewed 
with mysticul eyes, by some; while 
others, though assisted by apostoli- 
cal authority, could discern nothing 
beyond a mere blank and dead letter. 

From the discerning intelleet, and 
orderly arrangement, of Dr. Marsh (now 
Bishop of Llandaff) we expected satis- 
faction and instruction: but, he dos 
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not so fully clear the subject of Types, 
which he treats on in the first of these 
discourses, as we bad hoped for. He 
describes a type as a designed, not am 
accidental prefiguration of its antitype : 
but who, without inspiration, can tell 
whether such or such an event were 
designed? We have no authority, now, 
for deciding on this designation ; and 
therefore, only those which have been 
already marked inthe New Testament, 
as types, are entitled to that distinction. 
In this opinion Dr. M. errs on the safe 
side, if he errs at all; yet it seems to 
be taking up very narrow ground; and 
it will be thought over-caution by many. 
ln the Paschal lamb, Dr. M. finds 
a type of the death of Christ, yet very 
unaccountably omits a striking reference 
to it, in the Evangelist’s remark, a bone 
of him shall not be broken. In the 
passage of the Israelites through the 
Red Sea and the cloud, he finds a type 
of Baptism: He says, ** When the 
followers of Moses, having forsaken 
‘gypt, passed through the Red Sea in 
their progress to the Holy Land, that 
passage was to them an eutrance, not 
only into a new temporal, but into a new 
spiritual state.” Does the Doctor then 
consider the mixed multitude,” as 
passing ito a spiridwal state ? [tis pro- 
bable, that they greatly outnumbered 
the real descendants of Jacob ;—for, 
what became of the posterity of the 
servants, &c. who tended Jaceb’s cat- 
tle, &e. ? And it appears that these 
aliens were the chief cause, and insti- 
gators, of the mutinies which afterwards 
perplexed Moses, 
If, then, Dr. M.’s statement is not 
beyond correction, notwithstanding his 
extreme care, and his acknowledged 
talents, and learning, it becomes those 
who are every way his inferiors, to 
observe a still more scrupulous caution, 
when discussing the subject of types. 
The nature of Prophecy is somewhat 
more open, though not without its am- 
biguities. Warburton’s famous notion 
of double senses, is properly opposed by 
this learned writer; though, after all, 
it seems to be rather an instance of ill 
chosen terms, than of flagrant error. 
There seems to us to be no deceptive 
process in saying—‘* Such an event 
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shall happen ina short time, and having 
happened, shall be the sign, or earnest, 
of another, that shall take place at a 
more distant time.’’ For, if that only 
which was to bappen at the more distant 
time were referred to, not a single audi- 
tor of the prophet might hope to see it : 
but, all his auditors might hope to see 
that which was to happen in a short 
time ; and seeing this, if it were a thing 
not open to human conjecture, they 
might be, indeed, they must be, per- 
suaded, of the authoritative accuracy 
aud truth of the prediction respecting 
that yet future. Many such occur in 
scripture. The birth of Isaac, under 
the circumstances of the case, was 
earnest enough to Abraham, not only 
of a numerous posterity in that branch, 
but also, that however his seed should 
be afflicted to the close of four hundred 
years, yet they should return and pos- 
sess the land, which he was ordered to 
survey in the length of it, and the 
breadth of it. The famous prophecy of 
Isaiah given to Ahaz is another in- 
stance. 

Dr, M. is justly jealous of that vicious 
kind of argument—reasoning ina circle, 
It is a very common failing of partially 
instructed minds, Perhaps, on the sub- 


ject of prophecy it is best avoided, by 


reference to those predictious which are 
now fulfilling. These carry with them 
coniplete conviction on the possibility 
of prophecy ;—the dispersion, yet pre- 
servationot the Jews —the treading down 
but not total ruin of Jerusalem, by the 
gentiles—the state of Egypt, as the 
basest of kingdoms, being governed by 
slaves ; are clear instances of foresight 
granted to the human mind; not conse- 
quent on any process of reasoning, but 
superinduced on its natural powers, 


That prophetic communications may 
sometimes be granted, yet the person 
receiving them be dubious as to their 
application, appears, evidently enough, 
from the famous vision of Daniel, of the 
ram and the he-goat with a single horn. 
That the ram signified Persia, that ani- 
mal being the national ensign of that 
country, was clear enough; but, the 
single horned goat was the ensign of 
two powers, Media and Macedoma :— 
which of these was intended ? Media as 
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the nearest was most natural; it was 
most likely to occur to the prophet’s 
mind, for, beside the distance of Mace- 
donia, it was at thal time no distinguish- 
ed power, it was but an obscure colony 
from Media; and every way unlikely to 
be the destruction of the great Persian 
empire. Superior information, never- 
theless, pointed out a Macedonian con- 
queror, so rapid, that his feet did not 
touch the earth.” 

Though the difficulties attending the 
interpretation of the Hebrew prophets 
are confessedly great, those difliculties 
are not insurmountable,’ says Dr. M. 
and if the explanations of them are va- 
rious, we may confidently answer, that 
the fault lies in the interpretation, and 
not in the text.” 


Tn the first place, it is impossible to enter 
into the true spirit of Hebrew prophecy, 
without a knowledge of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. The style of Liebrew history isfor the 
most part, so plain and simple, that a narra- 
tive of events delivered in one language may 
be adequately expressed in other languages. 
The same observation applies to the didactic 
parts of Scripture: the rules, which are 
necessary for the guidance of oar own con- 
duct, requiring of themselves so much 
plainness anid perspicuity, as to be equally 
expressible in every language. But the 
prophetic style of Scripture is of so pecu- 
liar a kind, that it is always difficult, and 
sometimes impossible to expressin English 
what is expressed in Hebrew. Even in 
poetry, which is more easily rendered 
than prophecy, it isno easy task to transfer 
the spirit of the original into the words of 
a translation. Words in one language may 
have a /iteral correspondence to words in 
another longuage; while they are incapa- 
ble of being employed in the same figurative 
sense. The usage of the two languages, 
which alone can determine the meaning 
of words, may be alike in one respect and 
different in another. But, if the words of 
a translation convey only a literal sense, 
where the words of the original con- 
vey a figurative sense, the words of the 
author and the words of the translator 
will convey two different senses. Hence 
the same prophecy may be differently un- 
derstood, according as it is interpreted 
from the words of the original, or inter- 

reted from the words of a translation. 

ow the style of prophecy would in any 
language be more figurative than that of 
history: and in Hebrew prophecy it is so 
much the more figurative, as the orien- 


tal languages themselves more abound in 
metaphor, than the languages of Greece 
and Home. . 

The inspiration of prophecy must be 
different from that, which would at least 
be sufficient for the inspiration of history. 
If an historian records events, which have 
either come within his own knowledge, or 
of which he has the means of obtaining 
correct information, he cannot want that 
kind of inspiration, which is called an 
inspiration of suggestion. And exemption 
from error is in such cases sufficiently se- 
cured, if the Holy Spirit, while it leaves 
the historian to act for himself, as long as 
the record is true, is ready to interpose, 
whenever there is danger of a deviation 
from the truth. But widely different is 
the case of prophecy. An inspiration of 
suggestion is there absolutely necessary : 
for it lies not within the power of unassisted 
man to discover what persons will be born, 
or what transactions will take place, after 
a lapse of some hundreds of years. It is 
true, that our own reason enables us to 
argue from the past to the future. A com- 
parison of causes with their cousequences 
ata former period may warrant the con- 
clusion, that a recurrence of the same 
causes will probably lead to a recurrence 
of the same consequences. And when those 
causes actually have recurred, we may pre- 
dict with some probability, that the time 
is not far distant, when also the conse- 
quences will recur. . 

When we interpret the words of a 
sacred historian, and consider those words, 
as signs to the reader of what was thought 
by the author, we may regard the hiséo- 
rian himself asthe author. But when we 
interpret a prophecy, we must distinguish 
between the author, and the writer. For 
when the knowledge of the writer is come 
municated to him by an immediate sugges- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, we must consider 
the Holy Spirit, as the author of that 
knowledge, which the prophet, as a 
writer, communicates to the reader. But 
then this knowledge might be communi- 
cated to the prophet intwo different ways, 
either of which lay within the reach of 
Almighty power. The understanding of 
the prophet might be opened in a superna- 
tural manner, so as to give him an insight 
into future events, while the record of 
those events, or the mode of committing 
them to writing, was left entirely to him- 
self. In this case, though the prophecy 
has the Holy Spirit for its author, yet the 
words of the prophecy are the words of 
the prophet. And if the prophet was the 
author of the words, those words must 
be signs to us of what was thought by the 
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prophet. Oo the other hand, the words 
also, as well as the things signified by the 
words, might have been communicated to 
the prophet. In this case he was the mere 
tustrument of communication to the reader ; 
and the Holy Spirit must then be regarded 
as the author, as well with respect to the 
words, as with respect to the ¢lings. 

This distinction will never be lost 
sight of by the judicious, 

Oar author proceeds to collect anum- 
ber of passages from the Old Testament, 
which evidently pointed at the Messial: 
to come, aud equally evidently received 
their accomplishment in one person, only, 
who really didcome, The ¢mpossibility 
that these predictions shouid receive 
their accomplishment since the Jewish 
polity has been ruined, might have 
borne greater stress than the learned 
writer has laid on it; it is an argument 
that speaks home to the understanding. 
That which cannot now be fulfilled, has 
either received its fulfilment or the pro- 
phecy fails: but the prophecy cannot 
fail, as it admitted by those to whom the 
arzument is addressed—therefore the 
fulfilment bas taken place, 

We are somewhat favourable to the 
principle of accommodation, on which 
Dr. M. bears rather hard. It seems to 
us, that words, and phrases, of former 
writers, are accommodated every day 
by later writers, without the ceremony 
of marking them as quotation, or bint- 
ing at their employment in a sense noi 
that directly intended by the original 
writer. All nations have done the same; 
and without offence, But the difficulty 
appears, when a writer quotes a passage 
and applies it furmally to his purpose ; 
as when the Evangelists say, ‘ then 
was fulfilled’ —* this was done that it 
might be fulfilled,’ —while we cannot 
discover, that the original writer in- 
tended a prediction of the event, The 
following remarks deserve attention, on 
this branch of the subject. 

To diminish however the difficulties, 
which we should still feel on such occa- 
sions, a distinction has been made by some 
Commentators, especially by Professor 
Dathe in the Notes to his Latin translation 
of the Hebrew Bible, between quotations 
introduced with the formula, ‘ Then was 
fulfille |,” and qutoations introduced with 
the formula, ‘ This was done that it might 
be fulfilled” Though quotations therefore 
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of the latter kind are quotations of 
prophecies, relating either in a primary or 
in a secondary sense, to those very events, 
to which they are applied, quotations of 
the former kind are supposed to have been 
intended for nothing more, than what is 
called an aecommodation, or an application 
of a passage to a corresponding event. 
And this distinction has really a foundstion 
in the practive of the Jews theniselves. 
For Sarevbusius his tivrd ‘Uhesis De 
formuls allegandi, has quoted Rabbinical 
expressions corresponding to the expres- 
sions of the New Testament, ‘Then was 
fulfilled,’ and ¢ this was done that it might 
be fulfilled.” And it appears, that the 
latter expression only was used with pas- 


sages, which were quoted by way of 
argument, or proof. But if the term 
accommodation be applied, as it is by some 
wrifers, to passages of the Old Testament, 
which are quoted in the New Testament 
with the strong expression, ‘this was done 
that it might be fulfilled,’ the use of it in 
such cases is neither warrauted by the 
practice of the Jewish writers, nor can 
be consouaut with the desiga of the sacred 
writers themselves. 


Selections from the Works of Fuller 
and South ; with some Account of the 
Lives and Writings of those eminent 
Divines. By the Rev. A. Broome, 12mo. 
price 63. Lachiagton, Loudon, 1817. 


Some years ago, the reading part of 
the public was gratified with a succes- 
sion of “ the Beauties” of eminent 
authors. The present title is more mo- 
dest. A selection of brilliant sentiments 
from the works of a writer may cer- 
tainly be very pleasing ; but great judg- 
ment is pecessary in quoting passages, 
which, separated from their connection, 
must lose more or less of their force and 
application, The introduction that pres 
cedes a powerful appeal to the mind is 
usually the touchstone of a writer's 
skill ; at least as mueh as the passage 
itself, which, if brought in suddenly, 
loses its grace, aud seldom is happily 
striking. 

There is little danger of this, in the 
present Selections of a work from Fuller, 
which forms a connected series of Cha- 
racters, interspersed with lively Anec- 
dotes. We learn from them generally, 
that human nature was much the same 
in the seventeenth century, as it is im 
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the nineteenth, and that it stood inneed 
of much the same reproofs then, as it 
dors now. Late events incline us to 
adduce evidence of this, from this fa- 
cetious divine’s eharecter of a Cood 
Laudlord, We are sorry that the coun- 
terpart, a Good Teaant, is omitted. It 
might have been very applicable to our 
own umes. 
THE GOOD LANDLORD 


Is one that lets his land on a reasonable 
rate, so that the tenant by employing his 
stock, and using his industry, may make 
an honest livelihood thereby, to maintain 
himself and his children. 

His rent doth quicken his tenant, but not 
gall him, \udeed, ‘tis observed, where 
landlords are very easy, the tenants seldom 
thrive, contenting themselves to make up 
the just measure of their rent, and not 
Jabouring for any surplusage of estate, 
But our landlord puts some metal into 
his tevnant's industry, yet not granting him 
too much, lest the tenaut revenge the 
landlord's cruelty to him, upon bis land. 

Yet he raiseth his rents in some propor- 
tion to the present price of other commo- 
dities. The plenty of money makes a 
seeming scarcity of al! other things, and 
wares of all sorts do daily grow dear: If 
therefore our landloyd should let his rents 
stand still as his grandfather left them, 
whilest other wares dayly go on in price, 
he must needs be cast farre behind in his 
estate. 

What he sells or lets to his tenant, he 
suffers him quietly to enjoy according to 
his covenanis. This is a great joy to a 
tenant, though he buyes dear, tu possesse 
without disturbance. A strange example 
there was of God's punishing a covetous 
landlord at Rye in Sussex, anno 1570. He 
having a certain marish, wherein men on 
poles did dry their fish nets, received yearly 
of them a sufficient summe of money, till, 
not content therewith, he caused his ser- 
vants to pluck up the poles, not suffering 
the fishermen to use them any longer, 
except they would compound ata greater 
rate. But it came to passe, the same night, 
that the sea breaking in covered the same 
marish with water. Aud so it still con- 
tinued. 

He rejoyceth to see his tenants thrive, 
Yea, he counts it a great honour to him- 
self, when he perceiveth that God blesseth 
their endeavours, and that they come for- 
ward in the world. I close all with this 
story. A farmer rented a grainge generally 
reported to be haunted by faries, and paid 
a shrewd rent for the same, at each half- 


years end. Now a gentleman asked him, 
how he durst be so hardy as to live in the 
house ; and whether no spirits did trouble 
him. Truth, (quoth the farmer) there be 
two Saints in heaven vex me more than all 
the devils iv beil; namely, the Virgin Mary 
and Michael the Archangel (on which 
dayes he paid his rent). 


The followiag may safely be recom- 
mended to all in this commercial coun- 
try; while to some it may serve as 
a memento, 


THE GOOD MERCHANT. 

__Is one who by his trading claspeth the 
islands to the continent, and one countrey 
to another. An excellent gardiner, who 
makes England bear wine, and oyl, and 
spices, yet herein goes beyond nature in 
causing, that omnis fert omnia telluss He 
wrongs neither himself nor the common- 
wealth, nor private chapmen which buy 
commodities of him. As for his behaviour 
towards the commonwealth, it far surpasses 
my skill to give any rules thereof; onely 
this | know, that to export things of neces. 
sity and to bring in foreign needlesse toyes, 
makes a rich merchant, and a poore king- 
dome; for the state loseth her radical] 
moisture, and gets little better than sweat 
in exchange, except the necessaries which 
are exported be exceeding plentifull, which 
then, though necessary in their own na- 
ture, become superfluous through their 
abundance. We will content ourselves to 
give some generall advertizements con- 
cerning his behaviour towards his chap- 
men, whom he useth well in the quantity, 
quality, and price of the commodities he 
sells them. 

He wrongs not the buyer in number, 
weight, or measure These are the land- 
marks of all trading, which must not be 
removed ; for such cosenage were worse 
then open felony. First, because they rob 
a man of his purse, and never bid him 
stand. Secondly, because high-way thieves 
defie, but these pretend justice. ‘Thirdly, 
as much as lies in their power, they en- 
deavour to make God accessary to their 
cosenage, deceiving by pretending his 
of the market. “ e weights of the 
are his work” 

He never warrants any ware for good, bat 
what is so indeed Otherwise he is a thief, 
and may be a murtherer, if selling such 
things as are apply’d inwardly. Besides, 
in such a case, be counts himself guilty, if 
he selleth such wares as are bad, though 
without bis knowledge, if avouching them 
for good; because he professeth, and is 
beund to be master in his own mystery, 
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and therefore in conscience must recom- 
regs the buyer's losse, except he gives 
nim an item to buy it at his own advyen- 
ture. 

He either tells the faults in his ware, or 
abates proportionably in the price he de- 
mands ; for then the low value shews the 
viciousnesse of it. Yet commonly, when 
merchants depart with their commodities, 
we heare (as in funeral orations) all the 
virtues, but none of the faults thereof. 

He never demands out of distance of the 
price he intends to take. Vf not always 
within the touch, yet within the reach of 
what he means to sell for. Now, we must 
know, there be foure severall prices of ven- 
dible things. First, the price of the mar- 
ket which ebbes and flows according to the 
plenty or scarcity of coyn, commodities 
and chapmen. Secondly, the price of 
friendship, which perchance is more giving 
then selling, and therefore not so proper 
at this time. Thirdly, the price of fancie, 
astwenty pounds or more for a dog or 
hawk, when no such inherent worth can 
naturally be in them, but by the buyers 
or sellers fancie reflecting on them. Yet, 
1 believe, the money may lawfully be 
takev. First, because the seller sometimes 
on those terms, is as loth to forego it, as 
the buyer is willing to have it. And I 
know no standard herein, whereby men's 
affections may be measured. Secondly, it 
being a matter of pleasure, and men able 
and willing, let them pay for it. “ Volenti 
non fit injwia.” Lastly, there is the price 
of cosenage, which our merchant from his 
heart detests and abhorres. 


He makes not advantage of his chapman's 
ignorance, chiefly, if referring himself to 
his honesty ; where the seller's conscience 
is all the buyer’s skill, who makes him both 
seller and judge, so that he doth not so 
much ask as order what he must pay. 
When one told old bishop Latimer that 
the cutler had cosened him, in making him 
pay twopence for a knife not worth in 
those dayes a peny; No, quoth Latimer, 
he coseneth not me but his own conscience. 
On the other side, St. Augustine tells us of 
a seller, who out of ignorance asked for a 
book farre Jesse than it was worth, and the 
buyer (conceive himself to be the man, if 
you please) of his own accord gave him the 
full value thereof. 

He makes not the buyer pay the shot for 
his prodigality; as when the merchant, 
through his own ignorance or ill husban- 
dry, hath bought dear, he will not bring 
in his unnecessary expenses on the buyer's 
score; and i such a case he is bound to 
sell cheaper than he bought. Selling by 
retail, he may justifie the taking of greater 
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gain ; because of his care, pains, and cost of 
fetching those wares from the fountain, 
and in parcelling and dividing them. Yet 
because retailers trade commonly with 
those who have least skill in what they 
buy, and commonly sell to the poorer sort 
of people, they must be careful uot to grate 
on their necessity. But how long shall I 
be retailing out rules to this merchant ? It 
would employ a casuist an apprenticeship 
of years. Take our Saviour's wholesale 
rule. “ Whatsoever you would have men 
do unto you, do you unto them ; for this 
is (he law and the prophets.” 


The Life of Raffaello Sanzio da Urbino. 
By the Author of the Life of Michael 
Angelo: andthe Characters of the most 
celebrated Painters of Italy, by Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds. Murray, London. 1816. 
8v0, 230. 8s. 6d. 


Arter Mr. Duppa’s publication of 
what he is facetiously pleased to call Dr. 
Johnson’s Tour through Wales, no one 
will be hardy enough to dispute his talent 
at book making—if any such were found, 
we would refer him for another proof of 
our author’s ability to the volume before 
us. Thongh it does not go quite so far as 
that which we have mentioned, as to as- 
sign a page toa sentence, or even a sin- 
gle word; yetit displays quite sufficient 
of that kind of art which swells a cata- 
logue, without increasing the fund of 
human knowledge. In this moderate 
sized volume, we have a preface—a ta- 
ble of contents—a list of works publish- 
ed by Mr. Duppa, which, bowever, the 
purchaser can bind up, or not, at his 
option, a welcome, though solitary proof 
of its author’s modesty ; seventy-three 
pages of matter re-printed from Sir Jo- 
shua Reynolds’s lectures, a work we con- 
ceive not yet so scarce as to call for this 
kind of partial re-publication, an aps 
pendix of matter equally original, and 
fifteen pages of index, a portion of the 
work full as entertaining as any other 
part of it. It presents a very tolerable 
bill of fare ; and as we do not know that 
he who sits down to a savoury bash has 
any right to be offended that he recog- 
nises in it the flavour of the joint which 
was served up to him the day before, so 
neither need we quarrel with the research 
displayed in the life of Raffaello, merely 


because we trace iv it what may be 
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termed, the leavings of the author’s 
readings, for his life of Michael Angelo. 

The first thing that strikes an Eng- 
lish reader in the perusal of accounts of 
Italian painters, is the importance an- 
nexed in that couutry to the art itself, 
and the encouragement given to it as 
well by every private individual, who 
aspires to the character of liberality, or 
retinement, as by every public character 
who hopes for the fame resulting from 
some admirable action of his own, or 
the more humble, though perhaps more 
extensively useful merit of patronizing 
the good deeds of others, to be trans- 
mitted to posterity with the canvas, 
which, under his fostering care becomes 
animated under the hallowed breathings 
of the artist who stamps upon it, the 
indications, which, though sufficient to 
excite the admiration of those who gaze 
at it, are tohim only feeble outlines of 
the perfect picture glowing on the retina 
of his soul. The next consideration of 
the English reader, particularly if he be 
able to say with Corregio, “ and I 
also am a painter !”” will be the bene- 
ficial effects which resalt to the art 
from this universal, and intuitive ap- 
preciation of its real value and excel- 
lence. 


It may be said, that in our own coun- 
try, encouragement, of late years, has 
not been wanting to genius; but it is 
only by a general cultivation of taste, 
and diffusion of sentiment throughout 
the body of a people, that the fine arts 
can be really patronized and understood. 
In England every thing is done on a 
commercial principle, but the same spi- 
rit that regulates our exports and im- 
ports, will, in vain, seek to balance the 
advantage of cultivating our genius at 
home, or improving it by seeking ex- 
amples abroad ; neither will the forma- 
tion of acompany for the protection and 
benefit of living artists, necessarily in- 
elude such a portion of information and 
judgment in the members of it, as may 
enable them unerringly in practice to 
act up tu the principles they may have 
Jaid down in theory for their govern- 
ment, ‘* Comparisons however being odi- 
ous,” we proceed no further in remarks 
which might lead as into them, but im- 
mediately lay before our readers a few of 


the most interesting particulars relative 
to the life and works of him who is more 
exclusively the subject of this article. 

As the leading traits of every person’s 
character are chiefly to be gathered from 
himself, we select the following letters 
from Raffaello; one to a friend and bro- 
ther artist, Francesco Francia, other- 
wise Raibolini, of Bologna ; the other 
to the celebrated Count Bathazar Castig- 
lione, equally esteemed, in his time, by 
the polite and literary world, as a distin- 
guished amateur in the fine arts, and one 
of the restorers of letters in the six- 
teenth century. 

The first was written just after Raffael- 
lo’s introduction to Pope Julius I. by 
whom he was received with the most 
flattering attention ; and immediately 
commissioned to paint one of the 
state chambers of the Vatican, which 
the Pope was then ornamenting with the 
greatest splendour and magnificence, 


“ My dear M. Francesco,” 

“ T have just now received your portrait, 
brought by Bazzotto, quite safe, without 
any injury; for which [ return you my 
best thanks. It is most beautiful, and so 
like life that I sometimes deceive myself, 
and think Lam with you, aud hear you 
speak. 1 beg your indulgence and excuse 
for the delay and length of mine, which 
from weighty and incessant occupation I 
haye not been able to finish before with 
my own hands, aecording to our agree- 
ment. I might have sent it, done by one 
of my young men, and have retouched it 
myself, but that would not have been 
right; it was proper that I should execute 
it with my own hand, to convince myself, 
that I could not equal yours. 1 nope you will 
excuse me, as you have heretofore expe- 
rienced what itis to be deprived of one’s 
liberty, and to live under obligations to 
patrons, who, &c. 

« send you however by the same person, 
who returns in a week, another design, and 
it is that of the Presepio, although very dif- 
ferent, as you willsce, from the oue which 
has been done, and which you were 
pleased to praise so much, as you con- 
stantly do my other works which makes 
me blush, as [do at this trifle, which you 
will therefore value more in token of obe- 
dience and love than for any other reason. 
If in return I receive your History of 
Judith, | shall place it amongst my most 
dear and precious things. Monsignore 
Datario anxiously waits for his little 
Madonna, and Cardinal Riario for his 
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large one, of which you will hear more cir 
camstantially from Bazzotto. [also shall 
jook at them with that delight and plea- 
sure with which [| see aud praise al! the 
others ; not seeing any, by auy other per- 
son, more beautiful, more devout, or 
better executed. In the mean time take 
courage, avail yourself of your accustomed 
prudence, aad be assured that 1 feei your 
afflictions as much as if they were my own. 
Continue to love me as I love you with 
all my heart. 

“ Always most obliged by serving you, 

“RarracLLo Sanzio.” 
“Rome, Sept. 5, 1508." 

The unassuming appreciation of his 
own merits, and the sensibility towards 
his friend’s, which are evident in this 
letter, written just at the period when 
public applause might have rendered 
him forgetful of the unobtrusive claims 
of friendship, must makeRaffaello appear 
very amiable as a private character, 
His epistle to Castiglione, though, 
written in amore courtly style, is still 
marked by the same simplicity and 
modesty of expression, 

“ Stentor Count, 

“T have made drawings in various ways 
from your Lordship’s designs, and | please 
every body, unless every body flatters me; 
but | do not satisfy my own judgment, be- 
cause I am afraid of not satisfying yours 
I send them to your Lordship to make a 
selection if any one of them, should be 
worthy of your choice. The Pope in ho- 
noring me has laid a great weight on my 
shoulders, the superintendance of the 
building of St. Peter's. I hope I shall not 
sink uuder it, and the more so, as the mo- 
del which I have made, pleases his Holi- 
ness, and is praised by many men of good 
taste. Yet | raise my thoughts still higher. 
1 wish to adopt the fine forms of ancient 
edifices. [know not whether I shall have 
the fate of Icarus. Vitruvius has afforded 
me great light, but not sufficient. 

“Iu regard to the Galatea, | should con- 
sider myself a great master, if it posses- 
sed half the merits which your Lordship 
speaks of. However, I recognise in your 
language, the love you bear to me, and 
on this couition that your Lordship will 
be with me to select the best: but as there 
is a scarcity both of good judges and of 
haudsome women, [ avail myself of those 
ideas of the beautiful that have occurred 
to me. Whether this possesses in iiself 
any excellence of art, | know not, but | 
labour very much to“acquire it. 

“Your Lordship may command me,” 

“RarrasLLo SANzi0.” 

“From Rome.” 
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Raffaello’s works, and the general 
merits of them are so well known, that 
it is scarcely possible to say any thing 
strikingly new cencerning them. Mr. 
Duppa has not attempted it, nor has 
he enriched the biographical part with 
any particulars unknown before. Raf- 
facilo appears to have possessed that even 
frame of mind so favourable to the 
study of the sublime and beautiful, and 
of the advantages of which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds gave proof in every thing he 
undertook, Raffaello was likewise un- 
assuming, grateful aud censtant in his 
attachments ; and we are told of him 
as of Lope de Vega, that instead 
of his abilities being contemplated 
with envy or jealousy, whenever he 
went to Court, he was attended from his 
own house by a numerous train of those 
who engaged in the same pursuits, 
shewed their reverence of them, by 
doing this honour to him who had at- 
tained such excellence in them. The 
following remarks by our author are 
replete with good sense, which is suffi- 
cient merit to excuse the absence of no- 
velty : 

During the last century, the arts in Italy 
declined tothe lowest ebb. The charches 
aud convents had been supplied, and the 
public seemed to be no longer interested 
in the reproduction of new works; yet 
princes and dignitaries in the church were 
not wanting tohonour and reward indivi- 
dual merit: but private patronage, though, 
for a time, it may foster genius and direct 
it, yet without the professional yalue of the 
art be felt by the many whom it is intended 
to interest, exertion will be languid and 
patronage will be useless. The value of 
his profession must be stamped by general 
esteem; and a mutual feeling of good 
taste must exist between the artist and the 
public ; a co-operation which, happily ex- 
isted in italy, in the reign of Julius 2d and 
Leo 10th. 

“In the progress of the arts in different 
countries of Europe national taste has been 
as decidedly marked as national character ; 
and though education may do much, yet 
from the facts before us any attempt to 
promote a style of painting, not felt or 
recogn.zed by the general habits and cha- 
racter of a uation, would seem to be in- 
effectual. The Dutch school had its sym- 
pathy in Holland, as much as the sub- 
limer efforts of Michael Angelo, and Raf- 
faello in Rome. The Venetians felt the 
splendour of colouring more than the dig- 
nity and propriety of composition. Aud 
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in England, whatever subjects awaken the 
mind to social feelings and domestic sym 
pathies, never fail to arrest the attention of 
the public: and I have no doubt, that to 
the operation of these feelings, we have to 
attribute the great encouragement which 
is given to portrait painting, rather thau 
to vanity, or pride, or the desire of dis: 
tinction, 

The Appendix contains a list of Raffael- 
lo’s pictures, and of one of them, au 
altar-piece, originally placed in the 
Church of the Araceli in Rome, and af- 
terwards removed to Paris, an interest- 
ing account is given of the means adopted 
under .the direction of some members 
of the National Institute, to put it 
on canvas; the pannel on which it 
was painted, having become decayed 
through age. The process tedious as 
that. of unfolding the manuscripts from 
Herculaneum, and not very much un- 
like it in operation, is too long for in- 
sertion in this place, but we can afford 
room to praise its ingenuity, which was 
attended with complete success, The 
picture was incorporated by means of 
it with a base more durable even than 
its former one, and guarded against those 
accidents which had before produced its 


decay, 


Medical, Geographical, and Agricul- 
tural Report of a Committee, appointed 
by the Madras Government, to inquire 
into the causes of the Epidemic Fever, 
which prevailed in the provinces of Co- 
imbatore, Madura, Dindigul, and Tinni- 
velly, in 1809, 1810, and 1811. 8vo. 
Price 6s, 6d. Black and Co, London, 
1816, 


Tue nature of Epidemic Fever is of 
great importance, not only to the coun- 
try where particular instances of sach 
calamity have occurred, but to others; 
and to the faculty at large, on whom 
devolves the duty of repelling the evil. 
The extent of our Indian empire, ren- 
ders a Report like the present, peculi- 
arly valuable to medical practitioners 
about to supply vacancies in that coun- 
try. Nor is it unworthy the considera- 
tion of medical men at home. In all 
climates the same causes tend to pro- 
duce the same effects; and though the 
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power of some of the causes assigned in 
this Report, are, no doubt, abated in 
our colder temperature, yet they are not 
absolutely inert; and they affect among 
us, as this epidemic affected where it 
raged, the lower classes of people chiefly, 
who, therefore become more peculiarly 
objects of compassion. 

This fever was of several years’ duration, 
and oceasioned the death of more than 
a hundred thousand persons ; besides 
ruining the constitutions of thousands 
more. Such epidemics are not uncom- 
mon in India: and therefore, the duty 
of providing against them, and modera- 
ting them, if possible, is the more 
urgent, 

The order followed in this Report is 
very judicious : it is, first the geogra- 
phical description of the provinces ; 
next the climate, with its variations pre- 
vious to, and during, the prevalence of 
the disease: thirdly, the progress of 
the Epidemic, from its first observed 
rise ; its type, and the mode of treating 
it, that was found most successful in 
practice. The whole is closed by hints 
respecting measures that might be 
adopted, by way of check, if not abso- 
lute prevention, 

If we were reporting on this work io 
India, we perhaps, might allow it an ex- 
tensive article; but, at present, we can 
do little more than announce it, and sub- 
mit an extract. These provinces have 
many woods, many hills and rivers ; 
they have marshy tracts, lying within a 
sbert distance of the hills, and render- 
ing the villages in their vicinity ex- 
tremely damp and unhealthy : the houses 
in many parts are miserably construct- 
ed, and badly thatched, In some places 
the inhabitants are not raised from the 
ground during night ; and they are des- 
titute of blankets to cover them. Under 
these circumstances, these districts suf- 
fered greatly. In other places, the peo- 
ple sleep on truckle beds, cutt/es, and 
have warm coverings, the manufacture 
of the country. We owe this justice to 
the memory of Tippoo Sultan, to say, 
that he seems to have promoted the use 
of these comforts, in his dominions, 
being ‘* extremely particular regarding 
such matters, owing to the bleak air 
and dampness of the greater part of the 
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countries over which he reigned, having 
frequently proved prejudicial to his 
people.” 

When to the natural exhalations from 
extensive districts of trees and brush- 
wood, from marshes, tanks, and other 
receptacles of stagnant water, a series of 
continued rains, with a close and sultry 
atmosphere, was added, the causes of 
the mischief began to operate. The 
torrents rushed down the sides of the 
mountains, in some places, with such 
violence as to sweep away several ham- 
lets ; with hundreds of sheep and cat- 
tle; overflowing the country for many 
miles, and rendering the rivers im- 
passable, even for elephants. The at- 
mosphere, too, was peculiarly affected 
by a certain denseness, that sometimes 
almost created a difficulty of breathing. 
In Tinnivelly, not fewer than 44,273 
bullocks died in a short time, from 
excess of moisture in the air, and for 
want of peuple to take care of them. 
The crops, too, were got up in a wet 
condition, and by their moisture and 
fermentation, were rendered less whole- 
some food than usual. 

The mode of cure was first to clear 
the bowels, by a brisk cathartic ; and 
then to exhibit as plentiful doses of 
bark as the patient could bear, with 
proper correctives, according to the 
symptoms. Arsenic in solution, pos- 
sesses the confidence of the Hindoo phy- 
sicians ; but, though it sometimes put 
an entire stop to the disease when 
nothing else would, yet our practitioners 
do not much approve of it. Other 
remedies are mentioned ; and the native 
doctors were thankful for the knowledge 
they acquired of various medicines 
brought to their notice on this occasion. 

The measures recommended by way 
of prevention are well entitled to the 
consideration of all who interest them- 
selves in the comforts of the poor. 

In the Coimbatore country, where the 
greater part of the inhabitants sleep on cots, 
and, in bleak weather, have eumblies (blan- 
kets) to cover them, the epidemic fever was 
comparatively less destructive; as also in the 
more centrical tracts of the Tinnivelly dis- 
trict, and particularly in those beautiful 
and thriving villages on the banks of the 
Tambarapoornie, where an active and su- 
perior race of people seem to receive the 
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just rewards of their labour and industry. 
How wuch, then, ought it to be the study 
of every government, to meliorate, as much 
as possible, the condition of the inferior 
ranks! The ample advances of money, 
that have been made to relieve the dis- 
tresses of the cultivators in these provinces, 
testify how well this is understood by the 
supreme authority at Madras; and we 
shall take the liberty of suggesting what 
we conceive ought to be further done, to 
amend the condition of the native inha- 
bitants. 
ist. To give them every encouragement to 
build their streets wide and regular. 
2d. To recommend tiling, in place of 
thatching, the roofs of houses, to 
such as can afford it. 
3d. To point out the benefit of sleeping 
on cuttles (truckle-beds), instead of 
lying on the damp ground. 
4th, and lastly. To have it strongly urged, 
to men of all rairks and castes, the 
advantages that are to be derived, 
in moist and bleak weather, from 
being covered with cumblies. 


Sea-bathing, proved extremely useful, 
where it could be had. For the benefit of 
those of our countrymen, who may visit 
India, and can practice river bathing, 
or the artificial shower-bath, we add the 
notice of a watering-place, where Na- 
ture has made provision for so salutary 
a practice. 


The difference of the thermometer be- 
twixt Courtalum and Palamcotah is, in 
general, about 10°; that is to say, while in 
June or July the temperature at the former 
is 75° at 7 a.m. and 79° at 2 p.m, it is at 
Palameotah, at the same hours, 85° and 
89°: so that, during the hot weather at the 
last mentioned station, the feeling of com- 
fort experienced on quitting it, and visiting 
this charming retreat, is wonderful. Such 
is the bracing effect of the cool air here, 
that exercise can be taken without doors 
at any time of the day, and amusements 
pursued with as much pleasure as in Eng- 
land, as the sky is almost constantly over- 
cast ; and if a person does by chance get 
wet in a shower, there is no danger of his 
taking cold in consequence, so great is the 
natural dryness of the atmosphere. 

What conduces much to the restoration 
of invalids at this singular abode, is the 
little water-fall, under which most of the 
Europeans daily bathe. This cataract is, 
by a division in the rock above, separated 
from the greater one ; and is not more thau 
shirteen or fourteen feet high. The falling 
of the water, after the first shock is over, 
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ives an undescribable feeling* of pleasure : 
t its constant beating, it quickens the cir- 
culation, and produces a fine glow all over 
the body; and has, besides, the further good 
effects, of dispelling I#nguor, raising the 
spirits, exciting appetiie, and promoting 
digestion, in a superior degree to any other 
kind of bathing that we are acquainted 
with. It has, in consequence of these 
virtues, together with the delightful climate 
of the valley itself, heen the happy means 
of rapidly restoring many to health and 
comfort, who, previous to their visit to 
Courtalum, appeared to be hastening to 
their graves. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: 

We have received a long letter from the 
author of the “ Experienced Butcher,” jus- 
tifying the intermixture of religion with 
his directions for that business. ‘The ques- 
tion as a matter of taste, must be decided 
altogether in our favour ; and we think, as 
a matter of prudence too. Was the writer 
never mortified by the ludicrous association 
of religious phrases among the unthinking? 
How many hearts have been hardened by 
such jeers and scofls, as really good people 
have given occasion to! Perversion is much 
more likely than conversion. 

“A Friend to the Poor,” recommends 
the institution of circulating libraries for 
their use. We insert the hint for the service 
of those who think proper to pursue it on 
favourable opportunities. 


Literary Wegister, 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers, are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post paid, the titles, prices, and otheT 
pariiculars of works in hand, or published, fo" 
insertion in this department of the work, 

WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 

AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY. 
The London Horticultural Society have 
resented their silver medal to Mr. James 
ean, head gardener to Sir Abraham 

Hume, of Wormleybury Park, Herts, for 

his improvements in the culture of Orange 

Trees. Mr. Mean has just edited a second 

edition of Abercrombie's PracticalGardener, 

presenting in a practical form, many sug- 
gestions from recent discoveries in Vege- 
table Physiology, and exhibiting the princi- 
ples relating to the culture of Fruit Trees, 
especially in the renovation of several de- 


* The average temperature of the water of 
the Fall, at 8 a.m, during the bathing season, 
is from 72° to 75°. 


generated sorts of Apple and Pear Trees, 
with Tables of Plants corresponding with 
the advancement of Botany up to the pre- 
sent period ; desigued for the assistance of 
those gentlemen who manage their own 
gardens, and as a book of reference for the 
young professional Horticulturist. 

Mr. Farey will soon publish the third 
and concluding volume of his Report to the 
Board of Agriculture, on Derbyshire. 


ANTIQUITIES. 
Pompeiana, or observations on the To- 
pography, Edifices, and Ornaments of 
Pompeia, by Sir W. Gell and J. P. Gandy, 
Esq. with numerous engravings, are in the 
press, 
BIOGRAPHY. 
Mr. Brewiv, of Leicester, has completed 
a translation of the Life of Haydu, to which 
notes have been added by Mr. W. Gardi- 
ner, and the work is now in the press. 
The Rey. Hugh Pearson's memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of the Rev. Dr. Claudius 
Buchanan will soon appear. 


CHEMISTRY. 

A new edition of Dr. Thomson's System 
of Chemistry, is in the press, and will 
speedily be published. The work will be 
entirely remodelled, and will be comprised 
in four octavo volumes. 

CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 


Dr. Carey is about to publish an Appen- 
dix to his “ Latin Prosody,” viz. “ Latin 
Versification made ecasy;” or, a copious 
selection of Verses from the Ancient Poets, 
altered and prepared, as progressive exer- 
cises for the Juvenile Versifier, according 
to the improved Continental System, adopt- 
ed in his “ English Prosody and Versifica- 
tion,” and in his private practice. 

DRAMA. 

The Plays and Poems of James Shirley, 
now first collected and chronologically ar- 
ranged, and the Text carefully collated 
and restored; with occasional Notes, and 
a Biographical and Critical Essay, are pre- 
paring for publication, by William Gif- 
ford, Esq. handsomely printed by Bulmer, 
in 6 vols. 8vo. uniformly with Massinger 
and Ben Jonson. 

EDUCATION. 


In the course of the preseut month, will 
be published, the Bible Class Book; or, 
Scripture Readings for every day in the 
year, being three hundred and sixty five 
lessons, selected from the most interesting 
and instructive parts of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures. ‘This selection is made upon a plan 
recommended by Dr. Watts, and though 
its chief aim is that of becoming a School- 
Class Book for Youth in all stations in life, 
and of every religious denomination (fe 
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doctrinal and controversial points have 
been studiously omitted) yet will it be tound 
equally beneficial in all families—to per- 
sous of mature age as well as to youth—to 
the heads of establishmeuts, as we'll as to 
servants—aud ibe manafactaring classes of 
the community. 

The Rev. David Williams is preparing 
for publication, a new Treatise on Geogra- 
phical Science, to be entitled the Geogra- 
phical Mirror, coutaining an accurate and 
compreheiusive description of the known 
world, according to the most recent disco- 
veries and arrangements, To which wiil 
be appended, a Comparative View of An- 
cient and Modern Geography, with au in- 
teresting and popular View of the Maianers, 
Customs, Antiquities, Curiosities, and the 
leading bistorical outlines of the various 
natious of the earth. Designed for the use 
of Schools, and calculated to correct the 
vague and erroneous information contained 
in the School Books already extant on the 
subject. Also the Parent's Catechism of 
Useful Knowledge. 

Mr. J. Robertson, of Surry House Aca- 
demy, Kennington Cross, will in a few 
days publish, a Practical Example Book 
on the Use of Maps, containing Problems 
and Exercises, to he worked aud filled up 
by Students in Geography. Designed as 
an Auxiliary to that Study for Schools and 
private Studeuts. 

FINE ARTS. 

No. V. of “ Havell’s Villas,” &c. is pub- 
lished, and contains a view of Cassiobury, 
the seat of the Earl of Essex, from Turner, 
R. A. and a view of Corsham House, the 
seat of Paul Methuen, Esq. M. P. from 
Fielding, with historical and descriptive 
accounts of the two seats, by J. Britton, 
F.S. A. The Priuts are coloured in close 
imitation of the Drawings. 

The Lithographic Art was brought over 

to this coudtry, in its rude and original 
state, in 1801, by M. Andree, of Offen- 
bach, who published some specimens from 
different artists, but no improvement 
whatever has since been made ia it here. 
The admirable productions, however, which 
have of late appeared at Munich, consist- 
ing, as well of the works of modern artists, 
as of imitations of ancient masters, for 
which Lithography is peculiarly adapted, 
have excited a spirit of emulation in Mr. 
Ackermann, who is determined to use his 
best endeavours to rival the professors of 
this art on the continent, and he hopes to 
have his arrangement in sufficient forward- 
wess, toemploy the Lithographic process, 
in gratifying the public with the first num- 
her of some periodical publication ou the 
Grst of May next. 


Mr. Ackermann has in the press a new 
work entitled the Dance of Life, intended 
to form a companion tothe Dance of Death, 
lately published. The designs are by Mr. 
Rowlandson, and the illustrations in verse 
by the author of Doctor Syntax’s Tour. 
The first number will appear ou the Ist of 
May next. Also in the press, a handsome 
edition in royal octavo, of the Vicar of 
Wakefield, with designs, by Mr. Row- 
landson. * 

GEOLOGY. 

At press, outlines of Geology. Being the 
substance of a course of Lectures deli- 
vered in the Royal Institution of Great Bri- 
tain, by W. T. Brande, Sec. R.S. F. R. 
S. E. Prof. Chem. R. 1. 8vo. 

HISTORY: 


In a course of publication, to be com- 
pleted in 9 parts, price 2s. each, the His- 
tory of the Wars, from the French Revo- 
iution, to the ever memorable Battle of 
Waterloo, in 1815; to which will be ad- 
ded, the particulars of the successful attack 
upon Algiers. Compiled from official do- 
cuments and other authentic sources of in- 
formation, with strict impartiality, and will 
be iJlustrated with elegant portraits of the 
most distinguished Public Characters. 

The Rev. James Kirton'’s Secret and 
True History of the Church of Scotland, 
from the Restoration to the year 1678, is 
prioting under the superintendence of Mr. 
(. K. Sharpe, with notes and a memoir of 
the author, in a quarto volume, illustrated 
by engravings. 

Mr. F. Baily will soon publish a new 
edition of his Chart of History, including 
the changes of territory occasioned by the 
late treaties. 

MATHFMATICS. 
Mr. Carey, of the Commercial College, 
Woodford, will soon publish a more com- 
plete System of Theoretical and Practical 
Arithmetic, than has ever yet appeared. 
At press, Algebra of the Uindus, with 
Arithmetic and Mensuration. ‘Translated 
from the Sanscrit. By H. T. Colebrooke, 
Esq. 4to. 

MEDICINE AND CHIRURGERY. 

Sir William Adams is about to publish, 
a Practical Euquiry into the Causes of the 
frequent failure of the operations of extract- 
ing and depressing the Cataract, and the 
description ofa new and improved Series 
of Operations, by the practice of which 
most of these causes of failure may be 
avoided. 

METAPHYSICS. 
Mr. Samuel Spurrell has in the press, an 
Essay, entitled Vice Triumphant — the 


Remedy proposed— Easy and Effectual; 
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with the statement of a New Hypothesis, to 
explain Accountableness. 


MISCELLANIES. 

The fifth part of Sir William Dugdale’s 
History of St. Paul's Cathedral, with econ- 
siderable additions by Henry Ellis, Esq. 
will be published in a few days; and the 
sixth part, which will complete the work, 
and contain engravings of all the monu- 
ments, is expected to be ready in June. 

At press, Oweniana; a Selection from 
the Works of Dr. Owen. By Arthur 
Young, Esq. Editor of Baxteriaua. 

Letters on some of the events of the Re- 
volutionary War, are at press. 


At press, an authentic narrative of the 
loss of the American Brig, Commerce, 
wrecked on the Western Coast of Africa, 
in the month of August. 1815; with an 
account of the sufferings and captivity of 
her surviving Officers and Crew, on the 
Great African Desert. By James Riley, 
late Master and Supercargo. ‘To which is 
added, some particulars of the Cities of 
Tombuctoo and Wassanah, the latier si- 
tuate ou the Banks of the Niger, fifty days 
journey to the south-east of the former. 
By an Arab Traveiler, who had visited 
both of these Cities, and gave the details of 
his adventures aud observations, to the au- 
thor, 1 the presence of William Willshire 
Esq. by whose generosity the Author was 
relieved from Siavery, Printed in 4to. uni- 
formly with Park, Adams, and Tuckey’s 
Travels. 

In the course of this month, will be pub- 
lished, a Treatise, touching the Libertie 
of a Christian Man, written in Latin, by Dr. 
Martyne Luther, and translated by James 
Bell. Imprinted by R. Newbery aud H. 
Byaneman, 1579. Dedicated “to Lady 
Anue, Countesse of Warwicke.” With 
the celebrated Epistle from M. Luther to 
Pope Leo X. Edited by William Bengo 
Collyer, D. D. F. A. 8. and dedicated (by 
permission) to his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex. 

The general Index to the Monthly Re- 
view, New Series, is in a state of forward- 
ness for the press. It is desirable to obtain 
grounds for deciding on the number of co- 
pies which are likely to be required ; gen- 
tlemen who intend to possess this Key to 
the New Series of the Monthly Review, are 
requested to transmit their orders to their 
respective Booksellers. It is proposed, ac- 
cording to the present estimates, that the 
—_ shall be two guineas for two very 
arge volumesin Svo. but this must be raised 
to Non-subscribers to two guineas and a 
half, after the first day of June next. 


A second edition of the Amusements in 
Retirement, by the Author of the Philoso- 
phy of Nature, will appear in a few days. 

Ogle’s, Duncan, aud Cochran's Cata- 
logue of Oriental and Jewish Literatore, 
for 1817, containing an extensive collection 
of Books in Hebrew, Chaidee, Syriac, Sa- 
maritan, Ethiopie. Porsian, Chinese, Turk 
ish, and other languages, will be pub- 
lished shortly. 

A small volume upon the art of making, 
maneging, flavouring, colouring, preserv- 
ing, and recovering all kinds of Wines, 
Spirits, and Compounds, with directions 
for Brewing. &c. by Mr. R. Westuey, will 
be published in a few days. 

Mr. Alex. Bower has in the press, a bis- 
tory of the University of Edinburgh, with 
biographical notices of many eminent per- 
sons, in two octavo volumes. 

Mr. Allen's translation of Dr. Outram’s 
Dissertations on Sacrifices is expected to 
appear early in April. 

A new weekly paper, entitled “The 
Philanthropic Gazette,” has lately appear- 
ed, of which nine or ten numbers are pub- 
lished. It is intended for the use of Families 
and Schools, by the omission of every thing 
indelicate or improper for the perusal of 
young persons. a department par- 
ticularly appropriated to plans of public be- 
nevolence and utility. 

The Colonial Journal, Number IIL will 
be published in a few days; and the fourth 
and fifth nambers are in considerable for- 
warduess. 

Mr. J. H. Lewis is printing a historical 
account of the rise and progress of Short 
Hand, with fourteen plates, exhibiting the 
various alphabets, 

Mrs. aud Miss Taylor, authors of several 
ceteemed works, will jointly produce, in 
the course of this month, Boarding School 
Correspondence, or a series of Letters be- 
tween amother and her daughter at School. 


NATURAL HISTORY- 

To be published in a few days, in 2 vols: 
Syo. £1 i8s, boards, a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of Recent Shells; arranged according 
to the Linnean method, with particu'ar at- 
tention to the Synonymy. By Lewis Wes- 
ton Dillwyn, F. R. 8. F. L. S. &e. 

PNILOLOGY. 

The Greek Grammar of Augustus Mat- 
thie, translated from the German into Eug- 
lish, by the late Rev E. V. Blomfield, is 
nearly ready for publication. 

POETRY: 

Specimens of the British Poets, with Bio- 
graphical and Critical Notices, and an in- 
troductory Essay on British Poetry, are 
preparing for press. By Thomas Cemp- 
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bell, Esq. Author of the Pleasures of Hope, 
In 4 vols. post 

Mr. James Thomson has in the press, in 
an octavo volume, De Courci, a Tale, in 
two cantos, with other poems, including 
commemorative addresses written for seve- 
ral public institutions. 

Mr. James Sowerby is printing, in two 
volumes, a Midland Flora; comprising the 
indigenous plants of the more central coun- 
ties, 

Mr. Howard Fish will soou publish the 
Triumph of Love, aud other poems. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Essay on the Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation, are preparing for 
press. By David Ricardo, Esq. S8vo. 

J. E. Bicheno, Esq. will soon publish, 
an Inquiry into the Nature of Benevolence, 
principally with a view to elucidate the 
moral and political principles of the Poor 
Laws. 

ROMANCES. 

Mr. Griffiths, author of “the Sons of 
St. David,” is preparing another historical! 
Romance, characteristic of the country and 
manners of the English in the fourteenth 
century, to be entitled “ the Champion of 
England,” with the singular adventures ofa 
god-daughter of King Richard the Second, 
3 vols. 12mo. 

Speedily will be published, Lalla Rookh, 
an Oriental Romance. By Thomas Moore, 
Esq. At the same time will be published, 
Iiustrations to the Poems, from Paintings 
by R. Westall, R. A. which will be deli- 
vered in the order they are subscribed for. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Rev. Mr. Broome has enlarged his 
selections from the Works of those emi 
nent Divines, Fuller and South, and they 
will be published in the course of the pre- 
sent month, as a Second Edition. 

In a few days will be published, a new 
edition, (the four Volumes handsomely print- 
ed in Three), being the third, of Sermons on 
Praetical Subjects. By Samuel Carr, D. D. 
late Prebendary of St. Paul's ; Rector of St. 
Andrew Undershaft, London; and of 
Finchley, Middlesex. 

The Rev. Sir Adam Gordon has in the 
press, a Course of Lectures on the Church 
Catechism for every Sunday in the Year. 

The Rev. George Mathew is printing in 
two octavo volumes, Sermons on various 
Subjects, doctrinal and practical. 

The Rev. J. Bicheno has in the press, 
an Examination of the Prophecies, with a 
view to ascertain the probable issue of the 
recent restoration of the Old Dynasties ; of 
the revival of Popery; and of the present 
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far Great Britain is likely to share in theca- 
lamities by which Providence will ere long 
accomplish the final overthrow ofthe King- 
doms of the Roman Monarchy. 

The Rev. Henry Rutter has in the press, 
a Key to the Old Testament ; or, a Sum- 
mary View of its several Books, pointing 
out the Persons, Events, and Ordinances, 
that were figurative of Christ and his 
Church, with a more minute detail of the 
Psalms and the Prophetic writings. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


In the press, the Fourth and concluding 
Volume of Captain Burney’s History of 
Voyages and Discoveries in the South Seas. 
With a copious Index. 4to. This work 
comprises all the Voyages aud Discoveries 
antecedent to the reign of his present Ma- 
jesty, bringing down their History until 
the point where Hawkesworth’s Collection 
begins. 

In the press, a Journal of the late Cap- 
tain Tuckey, on a Voyage of Discovery in 
the Interior of Africa, to explore the source 
of the Zaire, or Congo; with a survey of 
that River beyond the Cataracts. In 4to. 
uniformly with Park and Adams’ Travels. 
Published by authority. 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 


ANCIENT ENGLISH LITERATURE 
REPRINTED: 


Wit's Recreations, selected from the fi 
nest fancies of modern Muses. With a 
thousand outlandish Proverbs. Printed 
from Edition 1640, with all the Wood En- 
gravings, and Improvements of subsequent 
Editions. Wit Restor'd, 1656. Musaram 
Delicie# ; by Sir J. M. and J. S, 1656. To 
which are now added, memoirsof Sir John 
Mennis and Dr. James Smith. With a 
Preface. 2 vols. post 8vo. £2 12s, 6d. 

COMMERCE. 

The Ship- Master's Assistant, and Owner's 
Manual ; containing complete information, 
as well to Merchants, Masters of Ships, and 
Persons employed in the Merchant Service, 
as to Officers and others in private Ships of 
War, &c. relative to the Mercantile and 
Maritime Laws and Customs. A new 
Edition, newly arranged, improved, and 
considerably enlarged. By David Steel, 
Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 21s. 

"ables of Exchange, Universal Interest, 
&c. showing the value of Foreign Monies 
converted into Sterling, and the contrary, 
at the established Pars, or Army Rates, ap- 
plying to [reland, the West Indies, Ca- 
nada, Gibraltar, Malta, Ceyion, and other 
Stations. Tables of Exchange between 


mental ferment in Europe ; as likewise how 
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Holland, and Hamburgh, at various Rates. 
Universal [nterest, Simple and Ccrmpound. 
By J.G. Pohlman, of the Audit Office. imp. 
8vo. £1 Is. 

DRAMA. 

Wat Tyler; a Dramatic Poem, f.cap 
$vo. Ss. 6d. 

Laon-seng-urh ; or, an Heir in his Old 
Age; a Chinese Comedy: being the Se- 
cond Drama ever translated from the ori- 
ginal Chinese into any Language. By J. 
F. Davis, Esq. of Canton: with an intro- 
ductory Essay on the Chivese Drama. 8vo, 
78. 

EDUCATION. 

The Book of Versions; or, Guide to 
French Translation and Construction. By 
J. Cherpillond. 12mo. 3e. 6d. bound. 

A modern French Grammar. By Charles 
Peter Whitaker, formerly of the University 
of Gottingen. 18mo. 6s. 6d. half-bound. 

The First Step to the French Tongue, 
designed as an easy introduction to, and 
consisting entirely of the Verbs, with prac- 
tical Exercises. By A. Picquot, author of 
an Abridgement of Levizac’s Grammar, 
&e, Is. 6d. bound. 


FINE ARTS. 


Compositions in Outline from Hesiod's 
Theogony, Works and Days, and the 
Days. Engraved by J. Blake, from designs 
by John Flaxman, R. A. Professor of Sculp- 
ture to the Royal Academy. Printed to 
correspond with the Outlines from Homer, 
&c. Folio, £2 12s, 6d. 

The Costume of the Netherlands, Part 
I, containing ten coloured Engravings, 
with Letter-press descriptions in English 
and French. Imperial 4to. 15s.—This work 
will be completed in three Parts, monthly. 

The Unedited Antiquities of Attica, com- 
prising the Architectural remains of Eleu- 
sis, Rhamnus, Sunium, and Thoricus. By 
the Dilettanti Society. Imperial Folio, 
eighty feur engravings. £10 10s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Garnett's engraved Chart from America 
to the British Channel, on an entire new 
plan, showing the direct course. Price 
2s. 6d.; being the first of an intended se- 
ries of various parts of the Globe. 

Illustrations (chiefly Geographical) of 
the History ofthe Expedition of the younger 
Cyrus, and the retreat of the ten thousand 
Greeks. By Major Rennell, 4to. with Ex. 
planatory Maps in folio, £1 16s. 

A Navigation Chart from America to 
the British Channel, shewing the true 
course and distance on a new plan, being 
No. 1 of an intended series to various parts 
ef the Globe. 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY. 

A History of Muhammedanism, com- 
prising the Life and Character of the Ara- 
bian Prophet, and succinct accounts of the 
Umpires founded by the Muhammedan 
Army: an inquiry into the Theological, 
Moral, and Juridical Codes of the Mussel- 
mans, and the Literature and Sciences of 
the Saracens and Turks, with a view of the 
present extent and influence of the Mu- 
hammedan Religion. By Charles Mills, 
Esq. 8vo. 12s. 

he History of Brazil, Volume the Se- 
cond. By Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Lan- 
reate, Member of the Royal Spanish Aca- 
demy. 4to. 12s. 
MATHEMATICS, 

An Introduction to the method of Incre- 
ments, expressed by a new form of Nota- 
tion, shewing more intimately its relation 
to the Fluxional Analysis. By Peter Ni- 
cholson, Teacher of the Mathematics. Syo. 
8s. 

The Gentleman's Annual Mathematical- 
Companion, for 1817, being the 20th Num- 
ber. 12mo, 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Davis’ Gentleman's Diary, or Mathema- 
tical Repository, Volume II. Part 1; con- 
taining the Years 1761 to 1770 inclusive; 
with many useful and entertaining parti- 
culars, peculiarly adapted to the ingenious 
gentleman engaged in the delightful study 
and practice of the Mathematics. The 
Diagrams engraved by the Proprietor. 7s. 
sewed. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A Reply to a Letter from a Rector to his 
Curate, on the subject of the Bible So- 
ciety. By a Deacon of the Church of Eng- 
land. 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

The Absent Man, a Narrative. Edited 
by Sir Peter Plastic, Knight of the Order 
of the Tower and Sword. 12mo. 4s. 

An Examination of the Objections made 
in Britain against the Doctrines of Gall and 
Spurzheim. By J. G. Spurzheim, M. D. 2s. 

A Second Letter on the Game Laws. By 
a Country Gentleman, a Proprietor of 
Game. 8vo. 2s. 

A Description of the People of India ; 
with particular reference to their separa- 
tion into Castes; the influence of their Civil 
Policy and Domestic Superintendance ; their 
Idolatry and Religious Ceremonies; and 
the various singularities of Customs, Habits, 
and Observances, which distinguish them 
from all other Nations: taken from a dili- 
gent observation and study of the People, 
during a residence of many years among 
their various Tribes in unrestrained inter- 
course, and conformity with their Habits 
and Manner of Life. By the Abbe J. Du- 
bois, Missionary in the Mysore. 4to, £2 2s. 
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A Dissertation on Weights and Measures, 
and the best means of revisiug them. Svo. 2s. 

Illustrations of Literary History; eon- 
sisting of authentic Memoirs and Original 
Letters of Eminent Persons; and intended 
as a Sequel to the Literary Anecdotes of 
the Eighteenth Century. By John Nichols, 
F.S. A. With fourteen Portraits. 2 vols, 
8vo. £2 14s. bds. 

The Works of the late William Cow- 
per, Esq. consisting of Letters to his Friend, 
a new Edition, revised by his Kinsman, J. 
Johnson, LIL. D.—The iad and Odyssey 
of Homer, translated into English Blank 
Verse, with copious alterations and notes 
—and his Poems. 10 vols. f.cap 8vo. £3 11s. 

Apicius Redivivus; or the Cook's Ora- 
ele. 12mo. 8s. 

The Works of Gianutio and Gustavus 
Selenus, translated by J. H. Sarratt, Pro- 
fessor of Chess. 2 vols. Svo. £1 Is. 

Private Memoirs, which, with the Work 
of M. Hue, and the Jouraal of Clery, com- 
pte the History of the Captivity of the 

oyal Family of France in the Temple. 
Written originally with a Pencil and pre- 
served by Stealth, by Madame Royale, now 
Dnchess of Angoweme. Translated from 
the French, with Notes by the Translator. 
dbs. 6d. 

The Round Table, a Collection of Es- 
says, on Literature, Men, and Manners. 
By William Uaziitt. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

Garnett’s Perpetual Calendar, to find the 
Day of the Week for all Days of the Mouth 
before aud after the Christian Era, both 
for the Old and New Style. 6d. on Card 
Paper Is. 

Curiosities of Literature, the Sixth Edi- 
tion, 3 vols. 8vo. £1 16s.—Vol. Ill. is new, 
separately, 12s. 

A Defence of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Missions in the West Indies, including a 
Refutation of the Charges in Mr. Marryat’'s 
Pamphlet, entitled “ Thoughts on the Abo- 
lition of the Slave Trade, &c. and in other 
publications; with Facts and Anecdotes il- 
lustrative of the Moral State of the Slaves, 
and of the Operation of Missions. By R. 
Watson, one of the Secretaries to the Com- 
mittee for the Management of the Wes- 
Jeyan Methodist Missions. vo. 3s, 6d. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Observations for the Use of Landed Gen- 
tlemen, on the present State, and future 
prospects of the British Farmer. By Rus- 
ticus. 8vo. 5s. 

Posiscript toa Letter to the Right Hon. 
N. Vansittart, in which some popular ob- 
jections to the Repeal of the Salt Duties 
are considered. By Sir Thomas Bernard, 
Bar. 8vo. Is. 

POLITICS. 
A Defence of the Coustitution of Great 


Britain and freland, as by Law Established, 
against the Innovating and Levelling At- 
tempts of the Friends to Annual Parlia- 
ments and Universal Suffrage. By the 
tight Hon. John Somers, Lord Somers. 
Svo. 2s, 6d. 

POETRY. 

The House of Mourning, a Poem; with 
some smaller pieces. By John Scott, au- 
thor of a Visit to Paris, and Paris Re-vi- 
sited. 8vo. 5s. 6d. sewed. 

Select Pieces of early Popular Poetry ; 
republished principally from early printed 
Copies in the Black Letter. Edited by E. 
V. Utterson. Esq. ornamented with Wood 
Cuts. 2 vols. post Svo. £1 15s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Synopsis of sigus of the Times, Past 
Present, and Future; humbly attempted to 
be traced from the Chronological Prophe- 
cies in the original Scriptures. By the 
Rev. William Hales, D. D. Rector of Kille- 
sandra, Ireland. 3s. 6d. 

Scripture Genealogy from Adam _ to 
Christ, in a Series of Thirty Six engraved 
Tables. Royal 4to. £2 12s. 6d. 

The Doctrine of Regeneration, as iden- 
tified with Baptism and distinct from Re- 
novation, investigated; in an Essay, to 
which was adjudged a Premium of Fifty 
Pounds, by the Church Union Society in 
the Diocese of St. David. By Hector Da- 
vies Morgan, M. A. of Trinity College, 
Oxford; Minister of Castle Hedingham, 
Essex: and Chaplain to the Right Hon. 
Lord Kenyon. $vo. Ss. 

Discourses on the Apostles’ Creed ; in- 
tended principally for the Instruction of 
the Young. By the Rev. Robert Stevens, 
Prebendary of Lincoln, Rector of St. James, 
Garlick-bithe, and Chaplain to the House 
of Commons, 8vo. 7s. 

A Series of Discourses on the Christian 
Revelation, viewed in connection with the 
Modern Astronomy. By Thomas Chal- 
mers, D. D. Minister of the Tron Church, 
Glasgow, Svo. 8s. 

Hymns adapted to the circumstances of 
Public Worship and Private Devotion. By 
John Fawcett, D. D. Editor of the Devo- 
tional Family Bible. 1S8mo. 3s. 

Christian Essays. By the Rev. Samuel 
Charles Wilks, A. M. of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford, and Curate of St. Martin’s, Exe- 
ter. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

TRAVELS. 

Two sketches of France, Belgium, and 
Spa, in Tours during the Summers of 
1771 and 1816, with a Portrait of Napo- 
leon’s Guide at Waterloo. By the Author 
of Letters from Paris in 1802-3. S8vo. 7s. 
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DENMARK. 
New Inventions: Sea Log. : 

The Danish Society of National Industry 
has combined jiuto a volume six numbers 
of its Lfterretninger fra Selshabet, &c. No- 
tices of its labours, with five plates. Among 
the miscellaneous articles contained in 
this work are—a description of a new in- 
strument, or glass /og, for measuring a ship's 
way at sea; it is filled with water instead 
of sand; and is the invention of Capt. J. 
P. Weilbach.—On the fabrication of cords 
of silk for the violin, by the musician 
Braungarten of Copenhagea.—On the use 
of the Alga Marina, for stuffing cushions, 
mattresses, &c. We learn from this vo- 
lume, that several new manufactories are 
setup at different places of the Danish 
domiuions; but, to what degree they have 
prospered since the establishment of peace 
in Europe, is uot known. 

FRANCE. 
Natural History ; Serpent. 

M. M. de Lacépéde, Geoffroy-Saint-Hil- 
Jaire, and Dumerit made a Report to the 
Academy on the Monographie des Trigo- 
nocephales des Autilles, of M. Moreau de 
Jonnes. 

The Serpent which is the subject of the 
memoir of M. Jonues is of a large size, and 
its bite is very dangerous; it has been seen 
more than eight feet long. The author 
- affirms that it is confined to the islands of 
Martinique, St. Lucia and Baconio, and 
that it has never been observed on the con- 
tinent of America, 

It is well known that the speeies of verte- 
bral animals which see better by wight than 
by day, or which are very sensible to light, 
present in general a vertical pupil. M. 
~ Jonnés has observed the same disposition in 

the iris of the Z'rigonocephalus which he 
describes. This animal, whose agility is 
very remarkable, bas a peculiar manner of 
darting itself. 
equal circles, one above another, and these 
‘waking their circumvolutions all at once, it 
projects itself in mass to the distance of 
‘five or six feet. Another fact which M, 
dé Jonnés mentions is, that the Trigonoce- 
halus can, in the mauner of the Naja, rear 
itself upon its tail to the height of a man. 
He assures us further, that by means of cer- 
‘tain large scales with which the belly of 
this reptile is covered, it can like some 
‘adders climb up the trunk of trees and 
-along the branches in search of birds’ nests, 
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the young of which it devours. The most 
efficacious means of preventing the fatal 
consequences of the bite of this serpent, are 
the sane as have been used in Europe with 
most success in opposing the developement 
of hydrephobia. 

Commercial Laws, &e. 

It may be of use to some of our mer- 
chants trading to France, to know that 
there is published under the title of Reper- 
toire Alphabitique et Chronologique, a col- 
lection of the laws of that country, which 
affect Commerce, the Arts, and Manufac- 
tures, By J. Grouvel. bis werk con- 
tains those regulations which are now in 
force, and which are mostly appealed to 
as governing commercial intercourse. ‘The 
writer has confined his collection within 
the narrowest limits, and has taken care 
to introduce nothing superfluous. 


Artificial hatching of Chicken, 


Several attempts have been made, not in 
England only, but also in different parts 
of Europe to imitate the Egyptian manner 
of hatching chicken in ovens, by artificial 
heat, without the assistance of a mother 
hen. They have all failed ; which has 
usually been attributed to want of solar 
heat in the climate: possibly that may be 
the true cause; yet, as by means of stoves 
we can regulate the heat of apartments, 
of out-hoases, &c. at pleasure, it should 
appear that this was not the only reason of 
failure. A small pamphlet bas lately ‘been 
published at Paris, in which this subject is 
examined. Observations on the Art of hateh- 
ingand raising Fowls, without the aid of 
Hens, by M. Bounemain. The writer not 
only assigns reasons why all attempt for 
this-purpose have hitherto been frustrated, 
but he lays down rules for condueting the 
process, in a manner to insure success. 
We have not, however, heard whether he 
himself has reared a sufficient number to 
warrant his theory :—As his pamphlet costs 
bat a shilling, it can searcely be all the 
money too dear. It may afford a hiut, per- 
haps more than one, to breeders of poultry. 


GERMANY. 

It gives us pleasure to report thatthe 
confidence placed by German physicians in 
the state of Medical Science in Britain has 
induced a bookseller at Leipsic to reprint 
the Pharmacopeias of London, Edinburgh, 
aud Dublin, under the title. of Codea Me- 
dicamentarius.Britannice, Se, 1816. 

History of the Blind. 

We are not acquainted by perusal, with 
the merit of the following work ; but, in- 
cline to think that-it may contain remarks 
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not unworthy notice by those who have any 
charge of persons in the unfortunate and 

itiable state of blindness. Nachrichten, Se. 

otices respecting several persons born blind 
or who have lost their sight in early life, 
yet by their talents and their writings have 
distinguished themselves as poets, musicians, 
mathematicians, philologists, theologians, 
mechanics, &c. by H. G. Rotermund. Bre- 
men, 1815. 

The persons born blind whose history 
are given at greatest length in this work 
are—Dr. Blacklock, of Edinburgh, who died 
in 1791.—Petronilla Mons, a poet of Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom.—John a famous 
organist, at London, — Mademoiselle 
Theresa de Paradis, an excellent perfor- 
mer on the Harmonica.—Dulon,a virtuoso 
performer on _ the flute. —Dr. Saunderson, 
professor of Mathematics at Cambridge.— 
John Schmidt and Tobias Winckler, =e 
tors in theology ; with many celebrated mu- 
sicians. The author has added observations 
on the methods of instructing children who 
are born blind; with notices respecting 
those children who have acquired know- 
ledge and eminence by their own endea- 
yours, without any instruction. He notices 
also the instances in which sight has been 
restored to the blind by successful opera- 
tions. 

Vaccination after the Small Pox. 

A remark made by Dr. Braun of Frank- 
fort may possibly deserve attention from 
the Faculty. Writing on the constitution 
of the year 1812 the or observes, that 
in the Grand Duchy of Frankfort several 
cases of small-pox occurred after vaccina- 
tion. Is it possible that some years, from 
the state of the weather, or other causes, 
may be more favourable to this superinduc- 
tion of infection than others ? 

Lithography : Stone-printing. 
We observe that several works pub- 
lished in Germany are illustrated with re- 
ntations of different subjects printed 
fos stone: it should seem, therefore, that 
this manner of obtaining prints, has its 
conveniences. Among others we distin- 
guish a work by Dr. Spix at Munich, en- 
titled Cephalogenesis, or the Structure of the 
Head, to which professor Koer has contri- 
buted eighteen plates executed with great 
diligence and care : they represent a great 
number of heads of animals of all classes 
and all ages. The Author of the work 
treats on these, their forms, their psycho- 
logy, their influence on physiognomy, 
&c. &e. 
Another instance of the application of 
Lithography, or stone printing, is the Mus- 


hellehre &. The Doctrine of the Muscles, 
presented according to the Tables of Albi- 
nus, in prints from stone, accompanied with 
instructions for preparing the muscles; by 
Dr. Martin Mintz. The Introduction 
contains a general idea of the muscles : 
and the description is accompanied by 
their principal synonyms in Latin and Ger- 
man. The author also points out the best 
works which are published on this branch 
of study. He purposes to extend his work 
to seventy plates, in large folio, exhibiting 
the principal parts of the human body, di- 
vided into five sections, which will appear 
successively. That containing the Skele- 
ton after Albinus, is extremely well repre- 
sented by this manner of workmanship. 


Works published under two titles. 


It is a subject of some regret that se- 
veral works have lately been published on 
the Continent, under two titles; which 
may mislead gentlemen ordering such 
works to be procured for them from the 
places of publication. They may find that 
they receive duplicates, without intending 
it. For instance, Julius Klaproth’s De- 
scription of the Russian P) , situated 
between the Caspian Sea and the Black Sea, 
has also been published under the title of 
On the enlargement of Russia under Alex- 
ander I, by the concluded with 
Persia. Should this become an estab- 
lished custom, it will be necessary to tran- 
scribe titles carefully at length, instead of 
in abridgement, and to caution foreign 
booksellers to examine the works ordered 
before they send them. It will unavoid- 
ably occasion confusion in respect to re- 
ferences and authorities, in time to come. 

ITALY, 
Family of Medicis: Fatal events. 


When the History of places recalls for 
the most part infelicitousevents, there seems 
to be somewhat equally impolitic and un- 
pleasant in giving it additional publicity. 
The history of a residence, is usually the 
history of the family to which it belongs; 
and when that family has been distinguish- 
ed, the localities connected with their ac- 
tions acquire a proportionate importance. 

At Pisa has been published, Notizie Sto- 
riche, §c. Historical Notices on the Palaces 
and Country Houses, belonging to the 
crown of Tuscany; by Anguillesi. 8vo. 
The author informs his reader in the pre- 
face that this work has been composed by 
order of a lady of exalted rank; and to this, 
perhaps, is owing his reluctance to speak 
freely his sentiments concerning the So- 
vereigus of whom his history leads him to 
discourse. A considerable portion of his 
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Jabour has been the collecting accounts of 
the festivals, balls, gala days, and other 
magnificences of which these residences 
have been the scenes; together with do- 
mestic anecdotes of the family ofthe Medici. 

Here have been celebrated with the vt- 
most splendor the marriages of the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand L. with Christina of Lor- 
raine; afterwards that of Margaret of Aus- 
tria; also that of Mary of Medicis with 
Henry 1V. of France. On the other hand 
every one of the Tuscan palaces has been 
the scene of some of those tragical eveuts, 
so frequent in the history of this family ; 
and perhaps so detrimental to the character 
and disposition ofthe people at large. The 
first of these fatal events related by the au- 
thor, refers to the palace Pitti. In the his- 
tory of that structure, occurs the story of 
the strangulation of Isabella of Medicis, 
daughter of Cosmo I. who was in this man- 
ner deprived of life by her husband Paolo 
Giordano Orsini. Another fatal event to 
which this palace was witness, was the as- 
sassination of the Duke Sforza Almani, who 
was poignarded May 20, 1566, by Cosmo 
of Medicis, because his chamberlain had 
disclosed to his son, then on the throne, 
the amours of his father, who had abdicat- 
ed the Sovereignty. 

The palace of Poggio at Caiano furnishes 
other anecdotes of a like nature, at the 
head of which stands the history of Bianca 
Capella, her marriage with the grand Duke 
Francis I. and the death at the same mo- 
ment of both husband and wife, at their 
departure from a repast of reconciliation 
with their brother-in-law Cardinal Ferdi- 
nand of Medicis. Under the same article 
the author relates the domestic misfortunes 
of Cosmo III. of Medicis, ‘This Prince had 
inspired his wife, Margaret of Orleans, with 
such strong aversion for his person, and 
even horror, that she lived almost without 
intermission shut up in this palace, to the 
instant when she obtained permission to re- 
tiretoa Convent at Montmartre. Toavoid 
intercourse with a consort towards whom 
she felt invincible repugnance, and whose 
character was at once false, low, cruel, and 
bigoted, she endeavoured to take to flight, 
accompanied only by a single page; she 
joined a troop of gipsies: and she hazarded 
her life by endeavouring to avoid being 
mother to achild of Cosmo. She retained 
the same sentiments when in the convent, 
at Montmartre, whence she wrote to him 
January 8, 1680, a letter to this effect, 
“In tormenting me here,—in forbidding 
my appearance at the court (of Louis XIV.) 
you injure your son, yourself, and me; for 
you reduce me to such a state of despairthat 
there is not an hour in the day in which I 
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do not wish your death, and should rejoice 
to hear you were hanged. You reduce me 
to such a disposition of mind, that I can 
no more frequent the sacraments, you will 
therefore be the cause of my damnatiou; 
but with all your professions ofdevotion you 
will also damn yourself, for whoever causes 
the soul of another to be Jost can never save 
hisown, However, that which displeases 
me most of all, is, that both of us going to 
hell, I shall have the additional torment of 
meeting you in the abode of devils. Think 
of this, then; if you do not change your 
conduct towards me, I swear to you that 
what I hate most determinately in the 
world is yourself; and willingly would I 
come to an agreement with the devil, to en- 
rage you, and to deliver me from all your 

Speaking of the palace of Pisa, the au- 
thor relates the event on which Alfieri has 
founded bis tragedy of Don Garcias. This 
prince, son of Cosmo I. wounded bis bro- 
ther Don Giovanni, while hunting ; and 
the wound proved mortal a few days after- 
wards. Don Garcias led by his mother 
came to throw himself at his father’s feet, 
to solicit his pardon; Cosmo poignarded 
him in the arms of his mother, who iu less 
than a fortnight afterwards died of grief. 

The last anecdote reported by Sig. An- 
guillesi, is the death of Eleonora of Toledo, 
who was assassinated July 11, 1579 by her 
husband Don Pietro de Medicis in the towu 
of Castagiolo. 

This history affords a lesson : it is neither 
exalted station, nor elegant accommoda- 
tions, nor the trappings of royalty, that can 
change the human mind, can confer happi- 
ness, or even preserve decency. The angry 
passions unrestrained lead to the most fatal 
results, to barbarity and to murder. Nor is 
this confined to either sex ; for it must be 
owned if Cosmo III, was base, cruel and bi- 
gotted, that his spouse was not unworthy 
of him; she was headstrong, violent, re- 
vengeful, and abusive. 

ei quattro Cavalli, &c.— Historical 
Memoir on the four horses which are now 
replaced before the Basilica of St. Mark 
at Venice. It is known to our readers, 
not only that the French nation regretted 
exceedingly the loss of these horses from 
the Trinmphal Arch at the Tuilleries, 
where they had been placed by order of 
their captor, Buonaparte, bat also, that 
the day of their restoration, and being re- 
placed on their former situation at St. 
Mark's, was a day of public rejoicing in 
the city of Venice. Objects of such great 
attention could not but excite a desire for 
acquaintance with their history so far as it 
could be obtained. A French writer had 
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displayed much erndition on the subject; 
we are now to report the performance of 
an Italian, Count Leopold Cicognara, Pre- 
sident of the Academy of Fine Arts at 
Venice. He begins by refuting the opi- 
nion of Winkelmann and Zanetti, that 
these horses had been cast in two separate 
pieces, which were afterwards united. As 
to the assertion that they are the work- 
manship of Lysippus, he does not conde- 
scend to treat it with attention. He 
proceeds to examine the four following 
points :—of what matter these horses are 
made ;—in what country ?—at what time ? 
to what purpose? 

As to the matter, it is of extremely pure 
copper, mixed with asmall portion of other 
metallic substances, in different propor- 
‘tions, the major part being what is now 
called bronze. The uniformity of their 
movement leads to the presumption that 
they were all four cast for the same pur- 
pore; which was not that of carrying a 

rseman. The marks visible on the 
neck, and in front of the chest, afford proof 
that they were destined to be yoked toa 
quadriga placed ona triumphal arch. From 
this circumstance the writer infers, that 
they were not originally transported from 
Greeve to Rome; because triumphal! arches 
are extremely rare in Greece; and were 
not erected in that country to military con- 
querors. The Count, therefore, admits that 
they were cast at Rome, at a period that 
we cannot now determine. They were after- 
wards carried to Constantinople and placed 
in the Hippodromei (or Horse Course) 
—Here they were when the Doge of Ve- 
nice, Henry Dandolo, entered Constanti- 
nople, July 20, 1204. The Podesta Marino 
Zeno sent these, with other trophies, to 
‘Venice, on board one of the gallics of the 
republic, commanded by Domenico Mo- 
rosini. They remained some time in the 
arsenal; and were at length placed on the 
exterior arch of the Church of St. Mark. 


The most famous and beautiful buildings 
of Venice, described and engraved by Mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy of Arts in that 
city, are formed into a work now publish 
ing in numbers, in Imperial folio size. Price 
8 paoli the fine paper: 5 paoli common 
paper: the whole will make a magnificent 
work. The Italian title is Le Fabriche di 
Venezia. 

Collezione delle migliori Opere seritte in 
Dialetto Milanese, &c. A collection of the 
best works written in the Milanese dia- 
lect. 18mo. The whole will form twelve 
volumes in this small size. The first four 
will contain the works of Domenico Bales- 
trieri: the five following will include the 
poetry of fifteen deceased writers; aud the 


last three will be reserved for the works of 
anonymous authors, and for those of au- 
thors still living. We should suppose that 
beside the amusement included in such a 
collection, it could not fail of being useful 
to whoever studies the Italian language. 


Le Bellezze Pittoreche, §ec.—The Pictu- 
resque Beauties of Milan, and of the country 
in its neighbourhood, is publishing in num- 
bers, in folio size: plain 10 lire: coloured 
16 lire. This is a handsome work, carefully 
executed, aud accompanied with descrip- 
tions. 


Catechisms have been a mode of teach- 
ing employed in various branches of learn- 
ing; probably in Religious instruction, in the 
first instance; but not confined to it. la 
the Biblioteca dell’ Agricoltura published 
at Milan, which professes to be a collection 
of the best works on the subject of Agricul- 
ture, is inserted a Catechism on the Art of 
Farming, by Jacobo Ricci. How far a 
small elementary treatise on the same sub- 
ject might be useful among our labourers, 
may possibly deserve attention from those 
who employ their good offices in behalf of 
that meritorious class of men. It might be 
taught to the youth among other lessons at 
school. 

POLAND. 
Journal early printed. 


In the new Journal of Lemberg, intitled 
Pamietrich, &c. which is reported as giv- 
ing a very favourable idea of the progress 
of literature in Gallicia, M. Chlendowsky 
has inserted notices, on the most early 
Journals known to have been printed in 
Poland. He refers the first to the year 
1685, under the reign of Sobiesky ; a,date, 
probably, much earlier than might have 
been supposed iy the generality of readers. 

PRUSSIA. 
Satirical effusions. 

Whether the Police of the Prussian 
States be strict or not, there certainly must 
be considerable liberty of the press at Ber- 
lin, the Capital. Lately has appeared 
there, a work in numbers intitled Satyris- 
cher Zeitspiegel, §ce.—The Satiric Mirror of 
the Times, by H. Friedrick, author of the 
Satyric Campaigns, who has taken as his 
motto the words Beati ridentes. 

The first number contains a bitter effu- 
sion “ On the Natioual Monuments which 
remain to be erected by the Germans ; or 
a project for constructing Monuments of this 
nature in a manner at the sametime worthy 
of their object, perfectly suitable to it, and 
at the smallest possible expense.” At the 
close of this Article the Author has intro- 
duced three verses, the import of which is 
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that “ One day, perhaps, will be seen Monu- 
ments raised by Germans on the banks of the 
Oronoko, rather than in their own country.” 

Each number is accompanied by a Satyri- 
cal Gazette comprising political, literary, 
dramatical objects, &c.: also, list of places 
wanted—Births, marriages, and deaths, &c. 
The first number has a Frontispiece. 


RUSSIA. 
Permanent Earthen Fortification. 


A Memoir on Permanent Fortification has 
been published at Petersburgh, by M. Sea. 
We understand by this, exteusive earthen 
works thrown up io proper places, and 
finished to a certain state, for the protection 
of the country. Though we hope never to 
hear the sound of war again in our own 
country, yet we are not certain of the po- 
licy of destroying those works which liave 
been formed in various parts. They will, 
if properly constructed, last for ages, and 
with very trifling repairs be ready for ser- 
vice ata moment's notice. The coustruc- 
tion of them may employ our engineers 
during peace. 

Swepen. 
History during the Middle Ages. 


M. Fant Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity of Upsal, has published the prospec- 
tus of a work to be entitled Seriptores Re- 
rum Suecicarun Medii ‘There has 
been long wanting in Sweden a collection 
of the chronicles, diplomas, and other his- 
torical monuments of the middle ages. The 
late King Gustavus IIL gave orders to M. 
Nordin, bishop of Hernsand, to collect 
the various monuments scattered in dif- 
ferent archives and libraries, some in MS. 
and others inaccurately printed. M. Nor 
din proceeded to Stockholm, and occupied 
himself for ten years with this work ; but 
having returned to his diocese after the 
death of Gustavus IIL, he could not couti- 
nue his enterprise, and the materials which 
he had collected remained in his private li- 
brary. At his death his heirs wished to seli 
at a high price this important collection : 
the Prince Royal bought it, and presented 
it to the library of the University of Upsal. 
The reigning King of Sweden has ordered 
it to be published at the expense of the 
State. M.Fant has been directed to revise it, 
to complete it, and to give it in an edition 
sitnilar to that of Langebeck’s collection 
entitled Seriptores Rerum Danicarum. This 
collection of the historians of Sweden will 
therefore soon appear: the first volume is 
in the press; it will consist of 150 sheets ; 
the entire work will fill three volumes in 
folio, and the price of each volume will be 
enly about fifteen shillings English. 


Ruonaparte’s Freatment at St. Helena, 


[90 
COMPLAINT OF TREATMENT; 
BY ORDER OF Buonaparre, AT ST. HELENA. 


The following letter, written by order of 
Buonaparte to Sir Hudson Lowe is admit- 
ted to be authentic ; which is not the case 
with other accounts propagated by a man 
named Santini, who has been in Buona- 
parte’s service at St. Helena, but being dis- 
missed, is arrived in England. The com- 
plaintsin this letter would never have been 
uttered had the liberty of corresponding 
with whom he pleased, and as he pleaseds 
been granted. But, not only is it usual to 
insist on all correspondence by Prisoners of 
War being open; but we ourselves know, 
that when Buonaparte was in power, 
even literary correspondence was obliged 
to be sent epen; aud was perused by his 
Police, before it was forwarded. Much 
greater is the necessity for keeping strict 
watch over a man whose partisans are con- 
tinually crying him up as the wonder of the 
age: the greater noise they make about 
him, the greater importance they attach to 
him, the more closely must he be kept. In 
the mean while, it is curious to observe that 
none of his family (except his brother 
Joseph) has attempted to send him so much 
as aletter ; and that of all who flattered him 
while on the throne, not one has paid him 
the smallest honorary compliment. He, on 
hisside, has never attempted to write to any 
of them. If he cannot write clandestinely, 
he will not write at all. Yet, there are 
those, who conjecture that the late dis- 
missals of various persons from his suite 
have an objectedifferent from that which is 
publicly professed. 

By turning to the third Volume of our 
New Series, page 140, the reader may find 
the directions given for the safe custody of 
this State Prisoner ; that paper is authentic ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that sub- 
sequent orders varied from the spirit of 
that Memorial. Neither has Mr. Warden 
in his letters from St. Helena made the | 
slightest mention of any difficulty or dis- 
tress experienced by Buonaparte, while 
he was on the island; but it should seem 
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that from the very first sight of Sir Hudson 
Lowe, Buonaparte took a dislike to him, 
and that the prejudice has increased, till at 
length the Ex-Emperor can no longer con- 
ceal his resentment against that Officer, for 
discharging his public duty, as directed :-— 
The consequences may perhaps convince 
the complainant, that he has a longer ac- 
quaintance to make with his prison than 
his self-importance has allowed him to sup- 
pose. 


LETTER 
BY ORDER OF THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON, 


Addressed by General Count Montholon, 
to Sir Hudson Lowe, British Governor 
of the Island of St. Helena. 


Generat,—l have received the Treaty 
of the Srd of August, 1815, concluded be- 
tween his Britannic Majesty, the Emperor 
of Austria, the Emperor of Russia, and 
the King of Prussia, which accompanied 
your letter of the 23rd of July. 

The Emperor Napoleon protests against 
the contents of that Treaty; he is not the 
prisoner of England. After having placed 
his abdication in the hands of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Nation, for the advantage 

the Constitution adopted by the French 

eople, and in favour of his son, he re- 
paired yoluntarily and freely to England, 
with a view of living there, as a private 
individual, under the protection of the Bii- 
tish law. The violation of every law can- 
not constitute a right. The person of the 
Emperor Napoleon is actually in the power 
of England, but he neither has been, nor 
is, in the power of Austria, Russia, and 
Prussia, either in fact or of right, even 
according to the laws and customs of Eng- 
jand, which never included, in the exchange 
of prisoners, Russians, Prussians, Aus- 
triaus, Spaniards, or Portuguese, though 
united to those powers by treaties of al- 
liance, and making war conjointly with 
them. 

The Convention of the 2nd of August, 
concluded fifteen days after the Emperor 
was in England, cannot have of right any 
effect. It exhibits only a spectacle of the 
coalition of the four greatest powers of Eu- 
rope for the oppression of a single man !—a 
coalition which the opinion of every nation 
and all the principles of sound morality 
equally disavow. 

The Emperors ef Austria and Russia, and 
the King of Prussia, having neither in fact 
por in right any claim over the person of 


the Emperor Napoleon, could decide no- 
thing respecting him. 

Had the Emperor Napoleon been in 
the power of the Emperor of Austria, that 
Prince would have recollected the relations 
which religion and nature have formed 
between a father and a son—relations which 
are never violated with impunity. 

He would have recollected that Napo- 
leon had four times restored to him his 
throne ; viz. at Leoben in 1797—at Lune- 
ville, in 1804, when his armies were under 
the walls of Vienna—at Presburgh in 1806, 
andat Vienna in 1809, when his armies had 
possession of the capital and three fourths 
of the monarchy! ‘That Prince would have 
recollected the protestations he made to 
Napoleon at the bivouae in Moravia in 1806, 
and the interview in Dresden in 1812. 

Had the person of the Emperor Napoleon 
been in the power of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, he would have recollected the. ties of 
friendship contracted at Tilsit, at Erfurth, 
and during twelve years of daily correspond- 
ence. 

He would have recollected the conduct 
of the Emperor Napoleon the day after the 
battle of Austerlitz, when, though he could 
have made him, with the wreck of his 
army, prisoner, he contented himself with 
taking his parole, and allowed him to ope- 
rate his retreat. He would have recollected 
the dangers to which the Emperor Napoleon 
personally exposed himself in order to ex- 
tinguish the fire at Moscow, and to pre~+ 
serve that capital for him—assuredly, that 
Prince would never have violated the duties 
of friendship and gratitude towards a friend 
in misfortune. 

Had the person of the Emperor Napoleon 
been in the power of the King of Prussia, 
that Sovereign could not have forgotten 
that it nded ov the Emperor, after the 
battle of Friedland, to place another Prince 
on the throne of Berlin. He would not have 
forgotten in the presenee of a disarmed 
enemy, the protestations of attachment and 
the sentiments of gratitude which he testi- 
fied to him in 1812 at the interviews in 
Dresden. 

It accordingly appears from articles 2 
and 5, of the Treaty of the 2nd of August, 
that these Princes, being incapable of ex- 
ercising any influence over the disposal of 
the Emperor, who was not in their power, 
aceede to what may be done thereon by 
his Britannic Majesty, who takes upon him- 
self the charge of fulfilling every obligation. 
These princes have reproached the Empe- 
ror Napoleon with having preferred the 
protection of the English laws to theirs. 
The false ideas which the Emperor Napo- 
leon had formed of the liberality of the 
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Jaws of England, and of the influence of 
the opinion of a great, generous, and free 
people over their Government, decided him 
to prefer the protection of those laws to that 
of a father-in-law or of an old friend. 

The Emperor Napoleon had it in his 
power to secure, by a diplomatic treaty, 
whatever was personal to himself, by put- 
ting himself either at the head of the army 
of the Loire, or at the head of the army 
of the Gironde, commanded by General 
Clausel; but wishing, henceforth, for no- 
thing but retirement and the protection 
of the laws of a free State, either English 
or American; all stipulations appeared to 
him unnecessary. He conceived that the 
English people were more boud by a con- 
duct which was, on his part, frank, noble, 
and full of confidence, than they would 
have been by the most solemn treaties. He 
has been deceived, but this error will for 
ever cause true Britons to blash, and will, 
in the present as well as the future gene- 
rations, be a proof of the bad faith of the 
English Administration. 

Austrian and Prussian Commissioners 
are arrived at St. Helena. If the object 
of their mission be the fulfilment of a part 
of the duties which the Emperors of Aus- 
tria and Russia have contracted by the 
Treaty of the 2nd of August, and to take 
care that the English agents, in a small 
colony, in the midst of the ocean, do not 
fail in the respect due to a Prince con- 
nected with these Sovereigns by the bonds 
of relationship and so many other ties, proofs 
of the character which belong to these two 
monarchs will be recognised in this pro- 
ceeding ; but you, Sir, have declared that 
these Commissioners have neither the right 
nor the power of giving any opinion of what 
may be passing on this Rock ! te 

The English Ministers have caused the 
Emperor Napoleon to be transported to St. 
Helena, at the distance of 2000 leagues 
from Europe! This rock, situated within 
the tropics, and 500 leagues from any con- 
tinent, is subject to the devouring heats 
of these latitudes. It is covered with clouds 
and fogs during three fourths of the year, 
and is at once the most arid and the most 
humid country in the world. Sucha climate 
is most inimical to the health of the Em- 
peror, and hatred must have dictated the 
choice of this residence, as well as the in- 
structions given by the English Ministry to 
the officers commanding in the Island. 

‘They have even been ordered to call 
the Emperor Napoleon General, as if it 
were wished to oblige him to consider 
himself as never having reigned in France. 

The reasons which determined bim not 
to assume an incognito name, as he might 


have resolved to do on leaving France, 
were these: First Magistrate for life of the 
Republic, under the title of First Consul, 
he concluded the Preliminaries of London, 
and the Treaty of Amiens with the King 
of Great Britain; and received as Ambas- 
sadors Lord Cornwallis, Mr. Merry, and 
Lord Whitworth, who resided in that 
quality at his court. 

He accredited to the King of England, 
Count Otto and General Andreossi, who 
resided as Ambassadors at the Court of 
Windsor. When, after an exchange of 
letters between the Ministers for Foreign 
Affairs of the two Monarchies, Lord Lau- 
derdale came to Paris invested with full 
powers from the King of England; he 
treated with the plenipotentiaries possess- 
ing full powers from the Emperor Napo- 
leon, and remained for several months at 
the Court of the Thuilleries; when Lord 
Castlereagh afterwards signed, at Chatil- 
lon, the ultimatum, whichthe Allied Powers 
presented to the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Emperor Napoleon he recognised by that 
the fourth dynasty. This ultimatum was 
more advantageous than the Treaty of 
Paris, but in exacting that France should 
renounce Belgium and the Icft bank of 
the Rhine, it exacted what was contrary 
to the propositions of Frankfort, and the 
Proclamations of the Allied Powers—what 
was contrary to the oath, by which, at 
his coronation, the Emperor swore to 
maintain the integrity of the Empire. The 
Emperor besides, thought that these natu- 
ral limits were necessary, both for the se- 
curity of I’rance, and to preserve the equi- 
librium of Europe; he thought that the 
French nation in the situation in which 
it was, oughtrather to run the hazard of all 
the chances of war than to depart from 
that policy ; France had obtained this in- 
tegrity, and would have preserved it with 
honour, if treason bad not arrayed itself 
in aid of the Allies. 


The Treaty of the 2d of August, and the 
Act of the British Parliament, called the 
Emperor Napoleon—Buonaparte, and gave 
him only the title of General. The title of 
General Buonaparte is doubtless emi- 
nently glorious, the Emperor bore it at 
Lodi, at Castiglione, at Rivoli, at Arcole, 
at Leoben, at the Pyramids, at Aboukir ; 
but for seventeen years he has borne that 
of First Consul and Emperor, which proves 
that he has been both First Magistrate of 
the Republic, and Sovereign of the fourth 
Dynasty. Those who think that nations 
are flocks which belong of divine right to 
certain families, do not Casiie to the age, 
nor do they participate in the Spirit of the 
English Legislature, which has several 
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times changed the order of its Dynasty, 
because great changes had taken place in 
public opinion, in which the reigning 
Princes not participating, they became 
enemies to the welfare of the great majo- 
rity of the nation, for Kings are only here- 
ditary Magistrates, who exist for the welfare 
of nations; and not nations for the satisfac- 
tion of Kings. 

it is in the same hateful spirit that orders 
have been given that the Emperor Napo- 
leon shall not be allowed to write or receive 
any letiers, unless they are opened and read 
by the English Ministers and the officers 
at St. Helena, They have interdicted to 
him the possibility of receiving intelligence 
from his wife, his mother, bis son, or his 
brother; and when, in order to avoid the 
incouvenience of having his letters read by 
subaltern officers, he wished to send letters 
sealed to the Prince Regent, he was told 
that the order could not be departed from, 
and that the letters must pass open, such 
being the instructions of the Ministry. 
This conduct needs no observation: it gives 
rise, however, to strange ideas as to the 
spirit of the Administration which could 
dictate what would be disavowed even at 
Algiers. Letters have arrived at St. He- 
lena, for the Officers in the suite of the Em- 
peror; they were broken open and trans- 
mitted to you, but you have not commu- 
nicated them, because they did not come 
through the channel of the English Minis- 
try. Thus they had to go back 4,000 
leagues ; and these Officers had the grief of 
knowing, that there was intelligence on 
the Rock, from their wives, their mothers, 
their children, and that they could not 
know the nature of it for six months—the 
heart must solace itself! 

They could not obtain either The Morn- 
tug Chronicle, The Morning Post, or any 
French Journals. Now and then a few 
stray numbers of The Times reached Long- 
wood. In consequence of a request made 
on board the Northumberland, some books 
were sent, but all those relative to the 
affairs of late years have been carefully 
kept back. He wished to correspond with 
a bookseller in London, in order to bave 
direct the books which he wanted, and 
those relative to the events of the day—this 
was prevented. An English author having 
made a tour in France, and having pub- 
lished an account of it in London, he took 
the trouble to transmit it to you, in order 
that it might be presented to the Emperor; 
you thought proper not to transmit it, be- 
cause it was not sent tu you by the ex- 
press desire of your Government. It is said 
also, that other books sent by their authors 
have uot been transmitted, because some 
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of them were inscribed to the Emperor Nam 
poleon, and others to Napoleon the Great: 
The English Ministry is not authorised to 
order any of these vexations; the law, al- 


though unique, by which the British Par- - 


liamentregards the Emperor Napoleon as a 
prisoner of war, bas never prohibited pri- 
soners of war, from subseribing to journals 
or receiving printed books—such a probi- 
bition only takes place ia the dungcons of 
the Inquisition. 


The Island of St. Helena is ten leagues 
in circumference ; it is inaccessible every 
where; brigs surround the coast ; posts are 
stationed on the shore within sight of each 
Other, which render impracticable any com- 
munication with the sea. There is only one 
small town (James Town), where there is 
an anchorage, and where vessels touch. 
To prevent en individual from quitting the 
island, it is sufficient to guard the shore 
by land and sea. ‘To lay an interdict on 
the interior of the island can therefore have 
no other object than to deprive him of a 
promenade of from eight to ten miles, 
which it would be possi)ie to make on 
horse-back, and the privation of which will 
shorten the life of the Emperor, The 
Emperor has been established at Long- 
wood, exposed to every wind, and where 
the Jand is sterile and uninhatitable, with- 
out water, and not susceptible of any cul- 
tivation. ‘There is a circnit marked out of 
about 1200 tvises; at about 41 or 1200 
distance acamp is established ona hil, and 
another camp in an opposite position at 
the same distance ; in short, in the midst 
of the heat of the trepie there is nothing 
to be seen but camps.—Admiral Malcolm 
having learned the utility which the Em- 
peror would derive from a tent in that si- 
tuation, caused one to be set up by bis 
sailors, at twenty paces distance in front 
of the house ; it was the only place in which 
a shade could be found, The Emperor 
has as much reason to be satisfied with 
the spirit that animated the officers and 
soldiers of the brave 53d regiment, as be 
had been with the crew of the Northum- 
berland. 


The house at Longwood was built to 
serve as a barn for the Company’s farm ; the 
Deputy Governor of the Island had since 
built some chambers ; it served him for a 
country house, but it was not in a proper 
habitable state; workmen have been em- 


ete at it for a year, and the Emperor | 


as been continually subjected to the in- 
convenience and insalubrity of inhabiting 
a house in the progress of building. The 
chamber in which he sleeps 1s too smail to 
contain a bed of ordinary dimensions ; but 
every alteration at Longwood prolongs the 
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inconvenience of having workmen there. 
There are, however, in this miserable 
territory, beautifal situations, presenting 
fine trees, gardens and good houses, There 
is, besides, Plantation House; bet the 
positive instructions of Government forbid 
you giving up this honse, altbough much 
expence would thereby have becn saved to 
your Government—an expence inenrred 
in fitting np at Longwood a but, covered 
with paper, which is already unservice- 
able. 

Yon have interdicted all correspond- 
ence between us and the inhabitants of the 
island—you have in fact placed the house 
at Longwood au secret—- you have even 
prevented any communication with the 
officers of the garrison :—it seems, there- 
fore, to be your study to deprive us of the 
little resource which this miserable terri- 
tory affords, and we are here just as we 
should be on the insnlated and uninhabited 
rock of Ascension, During the four months 
that you have beenat St. Helena, you have, 
Sir, rendered the situation of the Emperor 
much worse. Count Bertrand has ob- 
served to you that you violate even the laws 
of your Legislatare, and that you trample 
under foot the rights of General Officers, 
prisoners of war. You have replied, that 
you actaccording to the letter of your in- 
stractions, and that your conduct to us is 
not worse than is dictated by them, 

I have the honour to be, 
Your very humbie and yery obdient servant 
(Signed) 
The General Count DE MONTHOLON. 

After I had signed this letter, I re- 
ceived your's of the 17th of August, in 
which you subjoin the account of an an- 
nual sum of 20,0001. sterling, which you 
consider indispensible for the support of 
the expences of the establishment at 
Longwood, after having made all the re- 
ductions which you thought possible. We 
do not think we have any thing to do 
with the discussion of this point; the table 
of the Emperor is scarcely provided with 
strict necessaries, and all the provisions 
are of the worst quality, You ask of the 
Emperor a fand of 12,000). sterling, as 
your Government will only allow 8000}, for 
allthe expences. I have already had the 
honour of informing you that the Emperor 
had no funds, that for a year past he had 
neither written nor reccived any letter, 
and that he is altogether ignorant of what 
has passed, or is passing, in Europe. 
Transported by force to this rock, with- 
out being able to write or receive any an- 
swer, the Emperor is now entirely at the 
mercy of English agents, ‘The Emperor 
has always desired, and is still desirous, 


to provide himself for all his expences, of | 
whatever nature, and he will do it as soon. 


as you render it possible by taking off the 
interdiction laid upon the merchants of 
the Island with regard to his correspond- 
ence, and directing that it should not be 
subjected to any inquisition on your part, 
or by any of your agents. Thenceforth 
the wants of the Emperar would be known 
in Europe, and those persons who in- 
terested themselves in his behalf might 
send him the funds necessary to provide 
for them. 

The letter of Lord Bathurst, which you 
have communicated to me, gives birth to 
strange ideas. Are your Ministers then 
ignorant that the spectacle ef a great man 
in captivity and adversity is a most sub- 
lime spectacle? Are they ignorant that Na- 
poleon at St. Helena, in the midst of per- 
secutions of every description, to which he 
opposes nothing but serenity, is greater, 
more sacred, and more venerable, than 
when seated upon the first Throne in the 
world, where, for so long atime, he was 
the arhiter of Kings? Those who in such 
a situation are wanting to Napoleon are 
blind to their own character and that of 
the nation which they represent. 

MONTHOLON, 


The following contradiction to some of 
the statements in Montholon’s letter, has 
been published:—the whole of them have 
received complete official refutation in Par- 
liament, by Earl Bathurst. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 

Sir,—Seeing in your paper of Friday an 
account of Buonaparte’s treatment in the 
island of St. Helena, and having touched 
at that place on the 9th of December last, 
in the ship Fanny, of London, under my 
command, [ am enabled to assure you, 
that the undermentioned is a correct account 
of the provisions allowed that person, and 
his attendants, which he receives daily 
from Messrs. Balcombe and Co. who are 
appointed by Government to be his pur- 
veyors. ViZ.— 

6 Bottles Claret 


+ 


sib. Butter 


19 Ditto Cape ditto | 2lb, Lard 
6 Ditto Teneritie alb. Coffee 
1 Ditto Madeira 4ib. Tea 


1 Ditto Constantia 
25 Loaves bread. 


Moist Sugar 
2ib. White ditto 


5lb. flour Vegetables to £1. 
O5lb. of Beef Fruit 10s, 
Mutton. Sweetmeats 8s. 
6 Fowls Candles in number 
1 Goose or Turkey 35 
30 Eggs 
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Witha proportion of pepper, salt, oil, and 
mustard ; the whole amounting to about 
£174 in 14 days. 
Lam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN WALLIS. 
41, Broomfield-place, Deptford, March 16. 


AGRICULTURE 


CONDUCTED A LA MILITAIRE. 

The following Article contains a singular 
and curious view of the manner of managing 
an extensive undertaking, with the numbers 
of people necessarily attached toit. It shews 
the force of order, to say the least ; though 
it will not readily be realized in Britain. 
On the course of crops, and divisions of the 
farm, or of the labour, no remark is neces- 
sary: that may be very proper in Italy 
which may not suit other countries. The 
extracts are abridged from a French work, 
« Letters from Italy by F. Lullin de Cha- 
teauvieux.” 

Many persons have been accustomed to 
think that Italy owed its fertility, the abun- 
dance of its productions, to its happy tem- 
perature, and to the natural richness of its 
soil. The publication of his opinion to the 
contrary, by Mr. Arthur Young, was cal- 
culated to dissipate this prejudice, in part, 
and it is further refuted by our traveller. 
The fact is, that the greater portion of Ita- 
lian fertility arises from the practice of Ir- 
rigation, and is very much owing to a jadi- 
cious course of crops. It is wonderful to 
see the Art of Irrigation in this country : 
itis carried toa point of perfection superior 
to what has been so often the subject of 
praise in China; the principle of rotation 
of crops was practised in Italy, long before 
it was properly understood in England. 

The letters of M. Lullin inform us that 
beside the Maremmes* of Tuscany, there 
are others equally invincible to cultivation ; 
particularly in the Ecclesiastical States, and 
in the Kingdom of Naples. 

M. Lullin beginning his observations in 
Piedmont, takes an opportunity of remark- 
ing the advantages of what is called divided 
Cultivation ; that is to say, the judicious ap- 
portioning of lands into divisions of rather 
a small size. This is practised with prodi- 
gious success in the domain of Santenel, 
where an extent of sixty acres, only, yields 
an extraordinary revenue. Another in- 


*The Maremmes are lands so unyielding to 
every kind of culture, that neither the labour of 
man, nor the folding of beasts, nor artificial ma- 
-— of any kind, can succeed in rendering them 
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stance, yet more striking is, La Mandria, 
formerly the place where the King kept his 
Stud for breeding: it is an immense plane 
surface, regular and contiguous, of six thou- 
sand six hundred acres, having only a ma- 
nor house in the center. By this formation 
it presents those characters which necessa- 
rily, as usually supposed, enforce the appli- 
cation of culture in the large way; and to 
this it had always been subjected. But 
Count Lodi becoming proprietor of this 
domain, struck with the advantages de- 
rived in Piedmont from culture in a small 
way, undertook to transfer it to the im- 
mense plain of La Mandria. The soil be- 
ing throughout of the same nature, was 
susceptible of being submitted to the same 
rotation of crops; and in this, too, the 
Count followed so closely the example he 
had witnessed in Piedmont, that he reso- 
lutely extended it over the whole of La 
Mandria : it is—1. maize. 2. corn. 3. tre- 
foil, followed by a fallow. 4. corn. He re- 
serves only twenty acres for potatoes, with 
which he feeds his sheep; and this is the 
only innovation he tolerates. 

To maintain the regular and systematic 
order indispensable to his plan, Count 
Lodi, instead of taking advantage of the 
extent of ground to enlarge his fields; on 
the contrary, divided the whole into plots, 
of twenty acres each, exactly; marked off 
by a hedge of alder-trees. A pathway 
which separates each two of these divisions 
receives their waste. From the moment 
when this system of divisional system was 
a the domain no longer ap- 
peared as before, in its immensity, but 
simply as a combination of small farms. 
The Count then calculated exactly the 
amount of the labour required by the 
strict execution of his order of crops in each 
plot of his estate, and forming the whole 
into one total, he arranged his labourers 
and stock accordingly. The greatest dif- 
ficulty he experienced was, the putting 
this vast machine into motion at first: it 
presented, throughout its immense extent, 
the appearance of a score of distinct un- 
dertakings. He effected his purpose by 
adopting the principles of military subor- 
dination ; by establishing a hierarchy, a 
responsibility, and an inflexible order, 
among his workmen. 

They are composed of yearly servants, 
and weekly journeymen. They are not 
victualled by him; but they form par- 
ties among themselves; and settle their 
respective messes by mutual agreement. 
They are always paid in cash their full 
wages. The yearly servants have gardens 
allowed them, in size, according to their 
rank, te cultivate which they are permit- 
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ted to employ so much time as is agreed on. 
These servants are divided into companies ; 
at the head of each company is a chief, or 
captain, on whom devolves the responsibi- 
lity of the labour expected from his peo- 
ple; he receives orders from the supreme 
Chief, and distributes them to bis squads ; 
he has under him lieutenants and corpo- 
rals. According to this regulation, the 
shepherds having charge of the sheep, form 
one company; the cow-keepers form ano- 
ther company; the same, the drivers of 
carts and waggons; the husbandmen who 
till the fields, have their separate compa- 
nies also. All the labourers begin work 
at the ringing of a bell; and the corporals 
are always present, overlooking the pro- 
gress, and regulating the duration of the 
labour. To preserve this strict regularity 
in the order of operation, Count Lodi has 
made a point of keeping all his workmen 
belonging to one establishment, together ; 
his fields being all equal; he occupies in 
them, at the same time, the whole of his 
people, and the work must be executed to 
a specified hour. This is accomplished by 
making the husbandman work in com- 
pany, in a regular line; and the same is 
performed equally by the ploughs and the 
harrows. 


Never, says M. Lullin, had I beheld so 
beautiful a country scene, as that which 
presented twenty ploughs at work on equal 
divisions of the same field, all marching 
abreast, all perfectly in a line, all turning 
together, at the voice of the corporal, and 
re-commencing their graduated movement 
in perfect order, preserving, I know not 
what of silence and solemnity. Not less 
interesting was the sight of a hundred and 
fifty mowers, ranged on a diagonal line, 
sweeping down at a simultaneons stroke 
the thick and plentiful crop of grass, and 
followed on a parallel line with equal ex- 
actness, by women haymakers. It is by 
the same wonderful force of order that 
Count Lodi has been able to maintain an 
invariable execution in his labours, that he 
has established the attention, the precision, 
and the details of the divisional culture 
throughout the immense space of six thou- 
sand six hundred acres; from which he 
now obtains a produce that could never 
have been expected from a soil so mid- 
dling, and operations so extensive. 


*.* This notice may lead some of our 
countrymen travelling in Italy, to visit La 
Mandria: a detailed account of the pro- 
ducts, and profits, would be acceptable to 
our experimental Agriculturists. 


“INTERESTING INTELLIGENCE 
FROM THE 
BRITISH SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA. 
MAURITIUS. 


Two Sons of a King in the island of Ma- 
dagascar, received in this island for the 
purpose of obtaining Education, 


On the 10th Sept. the two brothers of 
Radam, king of Ova, accompanied by two 
of his ministers and several representatives 
of the principal nations of the coast of 
Madagascar, were landed from His Ma- 
jesty’s ship Tyne, Captain Curran, who 
conveyed them to this island. His Ex- 
cellency the Governor received them under 
a salute from the batteries, and with all 
due honours, at the government house, as 
a mark of the high sense he entertained of 
the confidence with which Radam, the 
most powerful prince of Madagascar, had 
consigned the heir apparent of his kingdom 
and his brother to the protection of the 
British Government for their education : 
these young princes, Maroutafique and 
Rhaovi, are of the age of ten and eleven 
years, and from their intelligence appear 
capable of acquiring every requisite prin- 
ciple of morals and religion, as well as a 
knowledge of those arts and sciences 
which must essentially contribute to the 
happiness of the people whom the eldest is 
destined to govern. 

An event of this nature has ever been 
considered as most desirable by those 
persons who are best acquainted with the 
interests of this colony—as contributing 
essentially to the safety of the different 
merchants and European inhabitants, set- 
tled in Madagascar,—and as assuring that 
friendly communication, on which so much 
depends for the provisioning of these 
colonies. 

It may also be considered as one of the 
primary steps for the advance in civilization 
of that vast and fertile island, by the 
introduction of European arts and industry 
under such powerful protection there. 


Murder punished ; restoration of confidence 
and rot wnat on the island of Madagascar, 

We have much satisfaction in stating to 
the colony, the return of Captain Lesage, 
who arrived on the i6th Sept. after 
having successfully accomplished the object 
of his mission to the north of Madagascar. 
The murderers of the government agent 
and his assistants, at Lucquez, fled from 
that part, immediately after having com- 
mitted the crime, and have in vain sought an 
asylum with the neighbouring princes.— 
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Chichipi, the most active author of the 
assassination, has been apprehended, tried 
by the laws of his country and his coun- 
trymen, and although nearly related to 
some of the surrounding chiefs has suffered 
death, aud been gibbetted oa the spot 
where he committed the murder. His 
two accomplices, Semireci and Cwsar are 
still fugitives—the whole of the country is 
in pursuit of them, and pledged to do equal 
justice on them when apprehended. 

The station of Luequez has been resumed 
by the agent, who is now in firm alliance 
with all the native princes —His influence 
has been so great as to prevent the naval 
annual attack upon Anjuan and the Co- 
moro’s, to obtain a pledge for the definitive 
relinquishment of that predatory warfare. 
The territory surrounding Lucquez, and 
numerous herds of the finest cattle, have 
been guaranteed to the agent by all the 
Princes of the North—the first in right of 
the ancient purchase, the latter, agreeably 
to their customs, as an atonement for the 
erime which was committed there. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The following history includes an in- 
stance of barbarian maguanimity beyond 
what could have been supposed ; and de- 
monstrates that the most savage nations 
have notions of justice and honour, which 
they manifest, on occasion, to be not in- 
ferior to those of others. It may be hoped, 
that, in time, these people will learn to 
distinguish Europeans, and lay aside their 
natural craft and ferocity: on the other 
hand, it is earnestly to be wished that 
Europeans will carefully avoid giving them 
offence, and raising their angry passions, 
by inadvertencies, as well as by grosser 
misconduct. 

ANOTHER DREADFUL MASSACRE BY THE 

NATIVES OF THE MARQUESAS ISLANDS. 

Sydney, Nov. 8, 1815. 

By the Governor Macquarne are ar- 
rived, Captain Fowler, and part of the 
crew of the Indian brig Matilda, which 
sailed from this colony in August, 1813, 
bound on a voyage to the Derwent and 
Eastern Islands, and from thenceto China ; 
but was cut off and plundered, on the 
night of the 10th of April last, while lying 
at anchor in Duif’s Bay, at the island of 
Rooapoah, one of the Marquesas, on a 
sandal-wood voyage Five of the crew 
(Poomootoo men) had previously deserted, 
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and joining with some of the Rooapoah 
natives, took the opportunity of a dark 
night, the wind blowing very strong 
on the land, to cut the vessel adrift; by 
which means she drove ashore, through a 
heavy surf, aud was soon bilged and filled 
with water. When the cannibal natives 
saw that it was impracticable to get the 
vessel afloat, they concurred universally in 
the design of putting the whole of her 
crew to death; which appears to have 
been a constant practice among the dif- 
ferent natives towards one another, when 
their canoes happened to fall on a strange 
shore, through stress of weather, or from 
any other accident. 


Capt. Fowler bad formed an intimacy 
with their chief, or king, Nooahetu, who 
presided at the horrible tribuval that had 
devoted the unfortunate mariners to instant 
slaughter. lle withheld his assent to the 
murder ; but had no hesitation in permitting 
the plunder of the vessel. ‘The crew were 
informed, by such expressions as they 
could understand, as well as by  gesti- 
colatious that accompanied their vehement 
debate ov the oveasion, that their lives 
were dependent on the issue; the good 
chief was opposed by many other chiefs, 
who, though somewhat inferior in rank, 
were very far superior in number, supported 
by the common usages of the island, from 
which the exhibition of clemency appeared 
an insufferable deviation. He was seated, 
with his son by his side, on a mat in his 
own dwelling. He had been called to the 
supremacy of the island by the general 
wish of the people, as it was not an 
hereditary right but an elective dignity. 
—His people pressed their solicitations 
earnestly, and at length preremptorily 
demanded his assent to the sacrifice, which 
he for a length of time opposed by the 
force of words, which not seeming likely 
to prevail, he adopted a method that 
silenced the whole in a instant; and saved 
the lives of Captain Fowler and his crew. 
Finding that all his expostulations were 
defeated on the principle of undeviating 
custom, he deliberately took up two ropes 
that were near him, and fixing one round 
the neek of his son, and the other round 
his own, called to the chief next in com- 
mand, who immediately approached him. 
His conference was short and decisive; he 
first pointed to the cord that encircled the 
neck of his sou, and then to the other, 
which he had entwined round his own. 
“ These strangers are doomed to death,” 
said he, “by my chiefs and my people, and 
it is not fit that I, who am their king, 
should live to see ‘so vile a deed perpe- 
trated. Let my child and myself be stran- 
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gled before it is performed: and then it 
never will be said that we sanctioned, even 
with our eye-sight, the destruction of these 
unoffending people.” 

The magnanimity of such a conduct 
could not do less than produce, even in the 
mind of the unenlightened savage, a pa- 
roxysm of surprise, mingled with a senti- 
meut of admiration, in which the untaught 
man may possibly excel nis fellow-crea- 
ture, whose conceptions are moulded by 
tenets calculated to guard him from the 
extremes of passien. For a moment the 
people looked wildly upon their King, 
whose person they adored, because that 
his principles were good, and his govern- 
ment just and mild. They saw the obe- 
dient chief, to whom the order of strangu- 
Jation had been imparted, staring with 
horror and amazemeut at the change which 
afew moments had produced; the man- 
date, which had proceeded from the King’s 
own lips, must be obeyed ; and command- 
ed to perform the dreadful office, he pro- 
ceeded to obey—when a sudden shout from 
the multitude awed him into forbearance. 
“The King! the King!—from every lip 
burst forth. “ What! kill the King! No, 
no, Jet all the strangers live—no man shall 
kill the King!" Thus were their lives pre- 
served, and the vessel plundered of every 
thing on board her, 


The floor of the Greenwich, which was 
burnt at Nooaheva, still remains, and is 
dry at low water. All her iron and copper 
have been taken out by the natives, who 
have a thorough knowledge of the use of 
these materials. That they are cannibals is 
well ascertained. They form distinct fac- 
tions, and make war upon the ruling chief; 
the rebels are denominated the Typees, and 
the opposite parties are horribly sanguinary 
pa each other. Six of the adverse 
party were killed and devoured by the re- 

els while Captain Fowler was among 
them, and the following detestable circum- 
stance occurred on the occasion :—A na- 
tive man belonging to Port Auna Maria, 
who was not tattooed, and in consequence 
prohibited from the eating of human flesh 
on pain of death, impatient of the re- 
straint, fell upon one of the murdered bo- 
dies, and darting his teeth into it in all the 
madness of a voracious fury, exhaled the 
crimson moisture which had not yet coa- 
gulated. 


The chief of Port Anna Maria, who is 
very friendly to Europeans, is named Ke- 
atta-nooe ; the first part of the name im- 

lying the outrigger of a canoe, and the 
latter signifying great. The dress of the 
men consists merely of a wrapper about 


the waist; the women are covered from 
the shoulders downwards to the ancles, 
and are generally fairer than the Teheitan 
women. The chiefs have no distinguish- 
ing mark or ornament, but in the mode of 
wearing their hair; which the common 
orders wear tied up in a large knot on each 
side of the head, a stripe of which, extend- 
ing from the forehead to the hollow of the 
neck, is kept shorn, which practice the 
chiefs do not adopt. Captain Fowler sup- 
poses the worms to be more prevalent and 
destructive to ships’ bottoms there than he 
has any where witnessed: and to this cause 
attributes the caution cf the natives in 
drawing up their largest canoes, some of 
which contain from 80 to 100 warriors. 
They are anxious after every kind of 
property carried among them for barter, 
and this is supposed their chief inducement 
for attacking vessels, when they can do so 
with a probability of accomplishing their 
object. They have no knowledge of the 
use of muskets, and have none among 
them, except a few at Port Anna Maria. 
A gentleman, at this time in Sydney, who 
resided among them about 15 years ago, 
ina missionary capacity, describes them 
as a people constantly employing their 
thoughts on plunder, and devising schemes 
for taking advantage of strangers. Their 
population is very numerous; which he 
remarked to some of them, to whom he 
gave a description of Otaheite; observing 
at the same time, that its inhabitants were 
less numerous.—“ Cannot we go and take 
them ? what is to hinder us?” was imme- 
diately demanded. This anecdote we notice 
as a specimen of their natural inclination 
to hostility, in which all accounts respecting 
them correspond. 

— 
PARTICULARS RESPECTING THE I'UR TRADE 
or Canapa. 

We have reason to think that the arti- 
cles lately inserted in the Panorama, on 
the subject of the attempts making in 
America to divert the Pur trade from its 
established channels, are felt to be of na- 
tional importance ; and that the subject 
will reach the public again in a more con- 
sequential shape. To enable our readers 
to form some estimate of the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages attendant 
on the rival traders, we submit to their 
consideration an extract from Sir Alex- 
ander Mackenzie's History of the Cana- 
dian Trade, as carried onin the interior of 
America, from the Essay prefixed to his 
Travels across the great North American 
Continent to the Pacific Oean The great 
length of time that the British trade ocea- 
pies, is not felt by the Americans, who can 
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obtain the necessary requisites for barter 
and commerce, without losing more than 
asingle season. This not only diminishes 
their risk, but their length of credit also, 
and should they succeed in attracting the 
trade into that course which they have 
pointed out, it will remain to be proved 
whether the facilities they enjoy will not 
enable them to make a serious impression 
on the British interests. Canada will then 
become a province of diminished import- 
ance, to effect which, certainly enters into 
the scheme of the American projectors 
of the Canal from the Lakes to Hudson's 
River. 

It will be understood, that the Canadian 
Far Trade is a distinct branch from the 
For Trade of Hudson’s Bay, which lies 
further to the north. This (the Canadian) 
is conducted by a Company called the 
North West Company, which, as we have 
seen is accused by the Earl of Selkirk of 
all manner of misconduct. How far the 
contests which have taken place, to which 
that noble Lord and his adherents are par- 
ties, may favour the views of the Ameri- 
cans we cannot at present determine. The 
wish of Sir Alexander Mackenzie was, 
that the Hudson's Bay Company should 
unite with the North West Company, and 
form one United Stock: whether that 
would now be prudent or practicable may 
demand the closest consideration. 

The adventurous spirit that sends our 
people among Savages through extensive 
wilds, amid difficulties and dangers, to 
the extent of three or four thousands of 
miles is truly wonderfal; as are also the 
firmness and perseverance with which 
privation of all sorts are endured by the 
Traders, Not less admirable is the stea- 
diness of our merchants, who continue to 
advance their capital and credit on adven- 
tures which include such hazards of their 
property, and such a length of time before 
the returns which are their object can be 
realized. 

The Agents are obliged to order the ne- 
cessary goods from England in the month 
of October, eighteen months before they 
can leave Montreal; that is, they are not 
shipped from London until the spring fol- 
lowing, when they arrive in Canada in 
the summer. In the course of the follow- 
ing winter they are made up into such 
articles as are required for the savages ; 
they are then packed into parcels of nine- 
ty pounds weight each, but cannot be sent 
from Montreal until the May following ; 
so that they do not get to market until the 
ensuing winter, when they are exchanged 
for furs, which come to Montreal the next 
fall, and from thence are shipped, chiefly 
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to London, where they are not sold or 
paid for before the succeeding spring, or 
even as late as June; which is forty two 
months after the goods were ordered in 
Canada; thirty-six after they had been 
shpped from England, and twenty-four after 
they had been forwarded from Montreal ; 
so that the merchant, a’lowing that he has 
twelve months credit, does not receive a 
return to pay for those goods, and the ne- 
cessary expences attending them, which 
is about equal to the value of the goods 
themselves, till two years after they are 
considered as cash, which makes this a 
very heavy business. There is even a 
small proportion of it that requires twelve 
months longer to bring round the pay- 
ment owing to the immense distance it is 
carried, and from the shortness of the sea- 
sons, which prevents the furs, even after 
they are collected, from coming out of the 
country for that period, 
This will be better illustrated by the 
following statement : 
We will suppose the goods for 1798 ; 
The orders for the goods are 
sent to thiscountry - 925th Oct. 1796. 
They are shipped from London March 17097 
They arrive in Montreal - - June 1797 
They are made up in the course 
of that summer and winter. 
They are sent from Montreal - 
They arrive in the Indian coun- 
try, and are exchanged for 
furs the following winter - - 
Which furs cometo Montreal - 
Andare shipped for London, 
where they are soldin March 
and April, and paid for in 
May or June 
The articles necessary for this trade, are 
coarse woollen cloths of differeut kinds ; 
milled blankets of different sizes ; arms and 
ammunition; twist and carrot tobacco; 
Manchester goods; linens, and coarse 
sheetings; thread, lines, and twine; com- 
mon hardware; cutlery and ironmongery 
of several descriptions; kettles of brass 
and copper, and sheet-iron ; silk and cot- 
ton handkerchiefs ; hats, shoes and hose ; 
calicoes and printed cottons, &c. &c. &c. 
Spirituous liquors and provisions are pur- 
chased in Canada. hese, and the ex- 
pence of transport to and from the Indian 
country, including wages to clerks, inter- 
preters, guides, and canoe-men, with the 
expence of making up the goods for the 
market, form about half the annual amount 
agvinst the adventure. 
This expenditure in Canada ultimately 
tends to the encouragement of British ma- 
nufacture, for those who are employed in 
the different branches of this business, are 
enabled by their gains to purchase such 
British articles as they must otherwise 
forego. 


May 1798 
1798-9. 
Sept. 1799. 
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The produce of the year of which I am 
now speaking, consisted of the following 
furs and peltries : 

106,000 Beaver skins, 
2,100 Bear skins, 
1,500 Fox skins, 

4,000 Kitt Fox skins, 
4,600 Otter skins, 
17,000 Musquash skins, 
$2,000 Marten skins, 
1,800 Mink skins, 
6000 Lynx skins, 

600 Wolverine skins, 
1650 Fisher skins, 

100 Rackoon skins, 
8800 Wolf skins, 

700 Elk skins, 

750 Deer skins, 

1200 Deer skins, dressed, 


590 Buffalo robes, and a quantity of 

castorum, 

Of these were diverted from the British 
market, being sent through the United 
States to China, 13,364 skins, fine beaver, 
weighing 19283 pounds; 1250 fine otters, 
and 1724 kitt foxes. They would have 
found their way to the China market at 
any rate, but this deviation from the Bri- 
tish channel arose from the following cir- 
cumstance : 


An adventure of this kind was under- 
taken by a respectable house in London, 
half concerned with the North West Com- 
pany in the year 1792. The furs were of 
the best kind, and suitable to the market ; 
and the adventurers continued this con- 
nexion for five successive years, to the an- 
nual amount of forty thousand pounds. 
At the winding up of the concern of 1792, 
1798, 1794, 1795, in the year 1797 (the 
adventure of 1796 not being included, as 
the furs were not sent to China, but dispo- 
sed of in London), the North-West Com- 
pany experienced a loss of upwards of 
£40,000 (their half,) which was principally 
owing to the difficulty of getting home 
the produce procured in return for the furs 
from China, in the East India Company's 
ships, together with the duty payable, and 
the various restrictions of that company. 
Whereas, from America there are no im- 
they get immediately to mar- 

et, and the produce of them is brought 
back, and perhaps sold in the course of 
twelve months. From such advantages 
the furs of Canada will no doubt find their 
way to China by America, which would 
not be the case if British subjects had the 
same privileges that are allowed to foreign- 
ers, as London would then be found the 
best and safest market. 


POPULAR PREJUDICES EXPOSED. 


[Extracts from a paper by the Rev. T. 
Drummond, in the Philosophical Ma- 
gazine.] 


We have seen in several Country News- 
papers a very improper abstract of these 
particulars: they merit being known iu 
full. The present age is, undoubtedly, 
when compared with foregoing, compara- 
tively mnch enlightened; but there is great 
need for additional reformation ; as witness 
these presents. 

Mr. Drummond gives the following 
history of the consequences of ignorance, 
as observed by himself. 

« A young man bathing at Ellingham in 
Norfolk was drowned. A female Sama- 
ritan, possessed of more information than 
her neighbours, es the means re- 
commended by the Humane Society ;—but, 
amidst the ridicule of the ignorant and the 
terror of the superstitious at her presump- 
tuous attempt to animate the dead, just as 
some signs of resuscitation appeared, sunk 
under her fatigue, and the body became a 
corpse past all recovery. I rode through 
the parish before the villagers had dis- 
persed; but some hours having elapsed, I 
merely joined in the conversation of the 
roups through which I passed, to the con- 
airs of the incredulous, and in corrobora- 
tion of the opinions of a few who had ar- 
_ too late tg contribute their willing 
al 

About the same time I was trying 
some electrical experiments on a young 
fowl which I found as I supposed dead in 
the yard more than an hour before. My 
object was to notice the most ready pas- 
sage for the electric fluid. During the 
experiments I was surprised by some signs 
of returning life, and persevered with dif- 
ferent motives to those at my commence- 
ment. Having applied many small shocks 
through the brain, and numerous sparks 
in various directions, I placed it in a jar 
whichI continued to supply with a portion 
of electric fluid insufficient to produce a 
spontaneous explosion, I continued my 
varied processes about three quarters of an 
hour, by which time it was sofar recovered 
that weakness was the only indication that 
it had ever ceased to manifest all the signs 
of life. J electrified it at Jiberty the next 
morning, when it fled from the sparks with 
as much agility as any of the brood. The 
fame of this occurrence was spread through 
a rustic neighbourhood, amongst whom 
there were many not defictent in ignorance ? 
and so foolish was the idea entertained by 
them, that, when a child a few days after 
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fell into a small body of water, my readil y- 
offered assistance was refused with Horror, 
because nothing less than diabolical co-eper- 
ation could have induced me to expect to 
recover a life which God had permitted to 
cease. 
I trust my motives in the insertion of 
‘ these anecdotes will be obvious, as they 
_ serve to prove the vague ideas which have 
probably given rise to the old stories of 
and necromancy. 
he experiments in the practice of what 
_ isnow usually comprehended under Natural 
Philosophy, have ever appeared to the 
. uninformed wonderful effects beyond the 
ordinary power of human nature. Hence 
and other Franciscans en- 
dured the censure of their ignorant con- 
temporaries: and necromancy has, I con- 
' ceive, no other origin than what has been 
ascribed to it by weak minds, whose terrors 
may have heen augmented by the artful 
for sinister purposes. 
Tf (to descend to a later period), instead 
of acts of parliament against witchcraft, 


| 

y (which were not until within our own 

| time repealed), the developement of the 
pretended secrets had been encouraged, 
' the absurdity of the belief would have been 
most effectually exploded, and posterity 


- would have been rescued from the possibi- 

i -lity of imagining that nothing short of dia- 
-bolical agency rendered the united efforts 
of ecclesiastical and civil power necessary 
to counteract and suppress it. 

If, instead of hearing that works of al- 
chemy, &c. had been without examination 

| destroyed, we, in this enlightened age, pos- 
sessed an opportunity of exploring all that 
-iscomprehended under the denomination 
“of occult sciences, we should be able to sepa. 
»vate the chaff from the wheat, and demon- 

i - strate the means by which the fallacious- 
ness of misconception, misinterpretation, or 
- delusive artifice, had subjugated the minds 
of men. 

| 

| 
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INDENTATIONS IN THE SUN'S EDGE. 


Several years ago Dr. Herschel, after 
tracing a solar spot across part of the sua’s 
disk, until it passed off its edge, observed 
it to occasion there an indeatation ;:and 
thereby he made the important discovery, 

that the spots on the sun are depressions 
_in the surface, or voles through the lumi- 

i nous atmosphere by which the san is sur- 
srounded.—Now although solar spots are 
not of uncommon occurrence, their mag- 

nitudes and motions, compared with the 
: sun's disk, are sosmall, and the chances, 
during the sun’s appearance, of observers 


Indentations on the Sun's Edge.—Curious Appellations. 


being at their telescopes at the proper times | 


for seeing a spot, or hollow of sufficient 
depth, on the apparent edge of the sun, 
are in consequence so few, that Dr. Hers- 
chel bas not more than once or twice since, 
been able to repeat his observations on the 
indented edge of the sunand namerous 
telescopic observers have never yet been 
gratified by this curious sight. 

It happened on Friday, January 31st 
last, at one o’clock in the afternoon, that 
two hollows, prodacing indentations, were 
at the same time coming on the sun's disk, 
in the lower right-hand quarter, as seen 
through a reversing teleseope with a mag- 
nifying power of 100 times. Mr. Henry 
Ilubert, coal-merchant, in Little Abing- 
don-street, Westminster, was then trying 
an excellent four feet Dollond’s achromatic, 
which he had recently purchased, searching 
for small spots on the sun’s disk; and he 
saw, near together, two conspicuous and 
large indents in the otherwise remarkably 
true and circular disk of the sun, as meu- 
tioned above ; that which appeared lowest 
was by far the broadest and deepest indent, 
extending to a great depth upon the face of 
the sun’s disk (beyond the apparent loss of 
substance therein); the bottom or inner 
edge of them appeared irregular, and not 
circular, There were a great number of 
small spots, about ten or twelve ina group, 
at asmall distance from the above indenta- 
tions. Mr. Hubert was in hopes of being 
able to repeat his observations some days 
afterwards, but clouds intervened at the 
time of the indentations passing off the 
opposite edge of the sun’s disk, 


It may be proper here to note, en pas- 
sant, the following hint on the early part of 
the history of these curious phenomena. --- 
Harriot, in England; Schernir, aGerman 
Jesuit; Fabrieias, also in Germany ; and 
Galileo, in Rome seem to have observed 
them first, about the same time: yet the 
priority of observation belongs to Harriot, 
the celebrated mathematician, who ob- 
served such spot in December, 1610. 
Schernir was the first writer on them in 
1611; his great work onthem, given some 
time after, contains a very important col- 
lection of ebservations. 


—— 

Tne APPELLATIONS GIVEN TO THE 
Monrus or tae Year tue Knis- 
TENEAUX, A Triste or Norra Ame- 
RICAN INDIANS. 


The Learned have admitted that the 
origina] vames of the seasons were derived 
from annual observation of nature. Among 
husbandmenand cultivators of the ground, 
the appearances of vegetables were noticed 
and applied: they distinguished the month 
when coru is in the green ear; when it 


| 
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was ripe for barvest, &c. Nations who 
were hunters applied the same principle dif 
ferently ; they derived their appellations 
from: the appearances of animals; from 
those especially which were objects of their 
chace, and on which they principally 
depended for support. Such remembrancers 
could not but rouse their dormant energies 
to the necessary preparations for their 
customary occupations. Could we obtain 
a Calendar of the same kind from uations 
living wholly by fishing, no doubt but what 
it would be equally descriptive, instructive, 
and curious. 
The names which they give to the moons 
are descriptive of the several seasous: 
May Frog moon 
June The moon in which 
birds begin to lay 
their eggs. 

July "The moon when birds 
cast their feathers. 

August see The moon when the 
young birds begin 
to fly. 

September ++ The Moon when the 
moose-deer cast their 


horns. 
October The Rutting-Moon. 
November Loar Frost-Moon. 

Ice-Moon. 
December Whirlwind Moon. 
January see Extreme cold Moon, 
February ++ Big Moon; somesay, 

Old Moon. 
March Eagle Moon. 


April Goose Moon. 


HINTS, PLANS and PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


Benevolence, 


Homo sum: 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


ON APPARENT DEATH. 

The Ipswich Humane Society has pub- 
lished General directions for the treatment 
of Persons apparently Drowned, drawn up 
by Dr. Williams. They differ not much 
from those in circulation by the Royal 
Humane Society. But to these are an- 
nexed Directions, proper on other cases-of 
apparent death, which we apprehend, can- 
not be made known too generally, especi- 
ally in the country. We insert these, as 
they are cases of not uncommon ocecur- 
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rence, yet few persons know in what man- 

ner to treat them, to the greatest advan- 

lage. 

INSENSIBILITY OR APPARENT DEATH FROM 
DRUNKENNESS. 

Ir the countenance continue swelled and 
of a dark red or purple hue, after placing 
the body in an upright posture for five 
minutes, blood should be taken ‘rom a 
jugular vein or temporal artery, or from 
the neck by the application of cupping 
glasses. 

2. The pulse and breathing being per- 
ceptible, and the body warmer than nati: 
ral, cloths dipped in cold water, and 
applied to the head and weck, have been 
found very serviceable, in restoring intox- 
icated persons to their senses, without the 
aid of bleeding. 

3. Av emetic may be early administered 
with great advantage, and a disposition to 
vomiting is to be encouraged by draughts 
of warm water, which should be intro- 
duced by the flexible tube and. syringe, 
when the person is incapable of swal- 
lowing. 

4. The emetic failing in its operation, 
aclyster may be injected every quarter of 
an hour if necessary. 

5. The application of leeches to the 
temples, will sometimes prove very useful, 
and blisters to the inside of the legs and 
between the shoulders may be advantage- 
ously applied. 

6. Vinegar and water; brisk cyder or 
perry diluted with water, or two or three 
tea-spoonsful of the elixir of vitriol in a pint 
of water, frequently afford great relief. 

7. The body being cold, equal parts of 
spirit of hartshorn and sallad or commen 
oil, or equal parts of rum, gin, or brandy 
and oil well shaken together, is an excel- 
lent application for the wrists, ancles, 
temples and chest, on which it should be 
well rubbed for a cousiderable length of 
time. 

8. If these means should not succeed, 
no time is to be lost in trying the method 
advised for drowned persons. 

APPARENT DEATH FROM LIGHTENING. 

Persons deprived of sense and motion 
by lightening and not recovering in the 
space of a few seconds, have been too often 
supposed irrecoverably dead, although no 
marks of violence appeared on the body. 
Such conclusions are to be most cau- 
tiously avoided, as experience has repeat- 
edly shewn in the complete recovery of 
many persons, who, besides the loss of 
sense and motion had been severely iu- 
jured externally. 
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1, The person should be removed into 
the open air, with the head raised and the 
body inclined to the right side. 

2. Cold water insmall quantities thrown 
forcibly and repeatedly on the face and 
breast, aud the body well rubbed at inter- 
vals with flannel cloths, have been attended 
with much benefit. 

3. Ifthe body feel cold, gradual warmth 
should be applied as well as the means re- 
commended for the drowned; but of all 
remedies in restoring the energy of the 
brain in cases of apparent. death from light- 
ening, FLecTRiciITy is the most effectual, 
having this advantage, that it prevades the 
inmost recesses of the frame.—On which 
account, let an electrifying machine be 
procured as speedily as possible, the other 
means being in the interval constantly em- 
ployed. 

PERSONS FROST-BITTEN, OR APPARENT 
DEATH FROM INTENSE COLD. 

1. Tue head being slightly raised, rub 
the body generally with ice, suow or cold 
water. 

2. Restore warmth by slow degrees, 
taking especial care not to place the persou 
before the fire or near it. 

3. Should no appearance of life be ob- 
served after these means have been assidu- 
ously tried for a quarter of an hour, have 
recourse to the means pointed out for the 
recovery of the drowned. 


REFUGE FOR THE DESTITUTE, 
HACKNEY ROAD AND HOXTON. 


Lastituted in 1805.—President, His Royal 
Highness the Duke of York. 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1517. 


The Refuge for the Destitute was insti- 
tuted for the purpose of providing an Asy- 
Jum for the maintenance, employment, and 
reformation of the pardoned or punished 
convict ; for those wretched outcasts of so- 
ciety, who, having sought a miserable sub- 
sistence by the wages of prostitution, have 
eventually been plunged, by want, iuto acts 
of dishouesty and a further abandonment 
of every principle of social integrity ; and 
for those, who, cisappoinied iu their hopes 
of procuring a livelihood by industrious 
exertion, might have been driven, through 
want of employ, to grasp at the precarious 
support of the moment by the perpetration 
of crime, from which the relief afforded 
by this Iustitation happily rescues them. 
Withdrawn from the paths of vice, tempta- 
tion, and necessity, they are here taught to 
renounce their former habits of life, to pur- 
sue industrious employments, to form reso- 
tutions of penitence and reformation, and 


to return to society with renewed hearts 
and amended lives. 

In this application of its means, the Com- 
miltee have the satisfaction of announcing 
to the public, that with those resources, 
which have been afforded by generous in- 
dividuals during the éen years in which the 
doors of the Refuge have been open to such 
destitute objects, it has afforded the means 
of returning from the ways of vice and 
misery to those of virtue and comfort to 
Exeut Hunprep persons, who, without 
its aid, would probably have been lett to 
perish in the depths of crime, want, and 
despair. 


ADMISSIONS OF FEMALES, 


During the last year the Committee have 
admitted into the Establishment in Hack- 
ney-road fifty-seven females; 

Five of whom had suffered long confine- 
ment in prison. 

lourreen were recommended by diffe- 
rent courts of justice, having been con- 
victed and judgment respited, in order 
that they might partake of the benefits of 
the Refuge. 

Four after acquittal. 

Firreen by the recommendation of the 
magistrates of the realm. 

And Nineteen under various circum- 
stances of destitution, without parents, 
friends, or character, and without any 
means of honest subsistence. 

To this number may be added 

Six young women, whom they have 
been enabled to provide for without ad- 
mitting them into the Institution. 

Aud Two, who at a very early age left 
their father’s house at Bristol and came to 
London, where they were committed to 
the House of Correction as vagrants, have 
been sent home by the interposition of the 
Refuge, and have been since visited by a 
member of the Committee, who has_re- 
ported them to be comfortably provided 
for by their parents. 

The Committee have to lament, that for 
want of funds they have been obliged, du- 
ring the year, to reject the petitions of 
uinety-one destitute women, reduced to 
the utmost state of misery. 


DISCHARGES OF FEMALYS, 


In the year 1816 the Committee have 
discharged sixty-two females ; viz. 

Twenty-seven to their parents and 
friends. 

Twenty to service. 

Six to their parishes. 

Turee for incorrigible behaviour. 

I'rvr at their own request. 

One has died in the lustitution. 
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In this establishment the Laundry oc- 
cupies the constant attention of most of the 
Females. Those who are not capable of 
so laborious employment, are engaged in 
making and mending the apparel of the 
Institution ; and the greatest care is taken 
that the whole of them may be taught, 
in rotation, every branch of household 
work. 

ADMISSIONS OF MEN. 


In the same year the establishment in 
HJoxton has received Sixty-one males, viz. 
One pardoned by the Prince Regent. 

Seven discharged from the Hulks, with 
good characters, haviug a considerable por- 
tion of their punishment remitted. 

Twenty-six convicted at the Old Bailey, 
and judgment respited, upon condition of 
their being admitted into the Refuge. 

Sixteen having suffered imprisonment. 

recommended by magistrates, 
in lieu of committing them to prison. 

In addition to this the Committee have 
assisted with money and clothing, 

Seven men discharged from the Hulks, 
and have enabled them to return in de- 
cency to their friends, in distant parts of the 
country. 

One man, who had been sentenced to 
transportation for life, but discharged in 
consequence of his meritorious behaviour, 
at the expiration of seven years, and his 
wife, who bad, during that time, been in 
service in London, and whose connexions 
were well known, have been sent to 
Ireland. And the Committee are happy 
to state that they have received the most 
gratifying accounts of their kind reception 
with their friends, among whom they are 
happily settled. 

And one man, whose case is given to 
the public in this Report, was sent to 
freland. 

DISCHARGES CF MEN. 


The Committee have discharged forty- 
nine males, viz. 

Ten to their friends and relations. 

Nineteen to various trades aud occupa- 
tions, to which they had been accustomed 
previous to their forfeiture of character. 

One a black man, a native of Jamaica, 
whose father is a respectable tradesman, 
has been enabled, after a Jong continuance 
in the Refuge, and much sickness, to re- 
turn home. 

Nineteen in whose cases the exertions 
of the Institution have been unavailing. 

In this Establishment tTwetve males are 
employed in flax-dressing, the rest in shoe- 
making, basket making, tailors'-work, and 
cutting wood for sale. 

The Committee still keep within their 
observation many persons, of both sexes, 
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who have been discharged from the Re- 
fuge from one to eight years, whe are 
living creditably, and many of whom are 
married aud have children. 

The Committee offer to the public a few 
cases, selected out of many of the same de- 
scription, as a proof of the beneficial re- 
sults of their endeavours. 

The Committee could record may cases 
of females rescued from ruin by the inter- 
vention of the Refuge ; but their similarity 
to those which have been already pub- 
lished is so near as to render it unneces- 
sary. They are happy to state, that most 
of the cases, which have been subjects of 
their report in former years, still continue 
to be monuments of the beneficial provi- 
sions of the institution. 

One guinea paid annually constitutes a 
Governor, and ten guineas paid at once, or 
within one year, a Governor for life. 

Subscriptions are received by the Trea- 
surers, all the Members of the Committee, 
the Secretary, the Collectors, Mr. Abra- 
ham Tattet, 5; Carlisle-place, Lambeth ; 
Mr. Joseph Hoskins, at the Refuge, in 
Hackney Road; Mr. John Boyce, at the 
Male Establishment, Hoxton; and by 
wost Bankers. 

By order of the Committee, 


ROBERT CROSBY, Sec. 
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Mattonal Wegister : 
FOREIGN. 
AFRICA: WESTERN. 
Particulars of the Country visited by the 
Congo Expedition. 

His Majesty's ship Congo, and the 
transport Dorothy, have arrived at Ports- 
mouth from Bahia, under charge of acting 
Commander Fitzmaurice, late master of 
the Cougo. These vessels, were sent out 
to Africa, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the direction of the river Congo, and whe- 
ther that river had any connection with 
the Niger. The progress of the schooner 
Congo up the river, in the prosecution of 
this task, was soon stopped: the bottom in 
all parts being found composed of hard 
rocky substances, while the currents ran 
with so much rapidity, that no anchorage 
could be obtained. Capt. Tuckey, and 
the scientific gentlemen attached to the 
expedition, were therefore obliged to laud, 
to endeavour to trace the svurce of the 
river. They continued in this pursuit about 
220 miles, in the course of which they 
passed four cataracts, when sickness, and 
the want of supplies, compelled them te 
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retrace therr steps. The journal of Capt. 
Tuckey, continued till his death, does not, 
it is understood, hold out the least encou- 
ragement to prosecute the research further. 
Beyond that of determining a geographical 
problem, there is not a single benefit to be 
derived. The country does not prodace 
any thing of advantage to a Luropean 
merchant; the inhabitants, who are re- 
presented 9s on the lowest scale of human 
beings, may be in want, and will accept 
of every thing, but they haye nothing to 
offer in exchange. It is very thinly 
peopled; and they are cowardly, cruel, 
and indolent; the small quantity of grain 
produced, which is not more than suffi- 
cient for half their consumption, is obtained 
through the patient industry of the women. 
The soil is hard and sterile ; thirty miles 
from the shore, to the extremity of the 
progress made, it was observed, that the 
ravines, only, were covered with a thick 
mould, formed by the decomposition of 
leaves and other vegetable substances: the 
rest of the ground was rocky and full of 
stones. The conjecture formed was; that 
there is a junction of the two rivers; though 
even sucha continuity would not be useful 
to any of the purposes of navigation, from 
the number of cataracts and rapids in the 
course of the Congo. The scientific gen- 
tlemen employed in this expedition, we 
are informed, felt no interest in exploring 
this desert region, beyond what it can be 
imagined would be produced by the cir- 
cumstance of knowing that they were 
treading upon ground yet unexplored by 
any European. 

Senegal was surrendered to the French 
by the English authorities, and the white 
flag hoisted on the 26th of January. 

The island of Tristan da Cunha, to the 
southward of St. Helena, has been taken 

ossession of, and stores, &c. sent from 
the Cape of Good Hope, for the purpose 
of forming a garrison ou it, similar to that 
at the island of Ascension. 

AMERICA: UNITED STATES. 
War Expences: Army and Navy. 

It was lately asserted in the Congress 
of the United States, that during the late 
war, ofan average the army and navy 
cost the nation at the rate of 900 dollars 
per annum, for each soldier, and 1000 
dollars for each sailor. 

The United States coinage for the year 
1816, was 2,888,135 cents. 47,150 half 
dollars, aud 20,003 dollars, making in all 
56,785 dollars. 

Exports value of.—From a statement of the 
Secretary of the ‘Treasury to Congress, it 


a 
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appears that the value of the exports of 
the United States, for the year ending the 
30th of September, 1816, was dollars, 
$1,920,452, of which 64,781,806 were of 
domestic materials, and 17,138,556 of fo- 
reign. 


MANUFACTURES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


On this interesting subject the following 
Letter has been sent from a Gentleman in 
America, to his friend in Edinburgh :— 

New York, Jan. 15, 1817. 

The answer to your numerous queries 
on the price of dyeing, fulling, bleaching, 
weaving, &c. would not lead you to the 
information you so anxiously wish. The 
following, which I had shewn to, and had 
corrected by, several houses of old stand- 
ing, will be a complete answer to your 
queries; the purport of which was— 


First,—Can the United States of Ame- 
rica stand a competition with British goods, 
in manufacturing, to serve themselves in 
part ? Secondly,—Will any other European 
nation cut Britain out of the trade of sup- 
plying the States with manufactures ? 


Know then, that the war set the Ame- 
ricans forward in manufacturing, say fifty 
years, owing to the duties being very high 
(but they are greatly reduced since the 
peace), and British goods sold during the 
war, from two hundred to three hundred 
per cent. advance higher than usual. 
From the low price at which British goods 
have been sold since the peace, the Ame- 
rican manufacturers have not only given 
up, but most of them have been totally 
ruined; this is the case on the Seaboard, 
and for at least a hundred miles back. 
There may be some on a small scale still 
further back, but these must give up also, 
You say, from the reduced price of labour, 
British goods will come out lower than 
ever: if so, adieu to all manufacturing 
here ; their advance during the war is all 
gone back and done away. 

You must not form an idea of a manu- 
factory in America from those in Britain. 
A person here setting up three or four 
jennies for spiuning sixty or seventy spindles 
each, is looked upon asa great manufac- 
turer. 


As for any other nation interfering with 
Britain in the American markets, know 
that Britain will carry away nineteen parts 
out of twenty of the whole trade of sup- 
plying the United States with manufactures. 
The trade with France is already coming to 
aclose. They are anxiousto deal with the 
Netherlands, as they say they are the only 
free nation in Europe, except Britain. But 
I believe it is because they are able to give 
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them Jong credit ; for gold and credit are 
the idols the Americans worship. The only 
articles they can furnish to advantage are 
afew laces, lawns, toys, cambrics, and 
linens; this last article comes in abundant 
supply also from Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Ireland. 


Mr. Gallatin, who was long Secretary 
of the Treasury, said in his Reports to 
Congress, at different times, it was impos- 
sible for manufactures to succeed in the 
United States, for the following reasons, 
viz. — 

Ist, On account of the high wages paid 
to workmen: a day labourer gets a dollar 
per day, and a mechanic one dollar and a 
half per day; these are the prices given 
in winter; higher prices are given in 
summer. 


2d, Want of capital; for though there 
are Americans wealthy in the large cities 
on the coast, they are few in. number, and 
can dispose of their surplus wealth better 
than in manufacturing. 


3d, The great plenty and cheapness of 
land, even on inland vavigable rivers. It 
is sold by Congress at two or three dollars 
per acre. 


Mr. Dallas, also late Secretary of the 
Treasury, gave in a memorial to Congress 
in 1815, when they were fixing the pre- 
sent duties on manufactures imported, de- 
claring that at these duties the manufactures 
of America must fall. Cougress passed 
the Bill, however ; being mostly landed 
gentlemen, who knew they could buy 
cheaper by farthan they could make, and 
Mr. Dallas's opinion has been fulfilled. 
From the beauty in finishing, and the 
cheapness and goodness of British goods, 
in the course of one year hence they will 
not have a single European rival in our 
markets. The only articles the Americans 
can in the least interfere with them, is 
cannon, gun-powder, and small arms; 
every article made of wood, viz. carriages, 
cabinet, and timber; upholstery ware ; 
also leather, and every article made thereof, 
excepting Morocco leather, ladies’ shoes, 
and men's fine boots ; a few heavy articles 
in the iron way, such as spades, axes, &c. 
and some very very little of coarsest 
earthen or stone ware. 

N. B. Most of the Members of Con- 
gress hold large tracts of vacant lands to 
dispose of, which makes them wish to 
encourage farming rather than manufac- 
turing. 

Cotton rivalled by East Indies. 

In America the greatest alarm prevails 

respecting the imports of Cotton from the 


East India possessions. It is stated, that 
owing to the immense extent of the private 
trade, above 120 extra vessels being sent 
out, about 400 tons each, that at a mode- 
rate calculation they would bring two 
hundred and forty thousand bales, weighing 
60,000,000lbs. and that the prices would 
be so low that all Americans shipping 
Cotton to England would in consequence 
be ruined. There is no question that the 
East India Cottons can be brought to 
England at a much cheaper rate than the 
American; they are imported lately to an 
extent unprecedented, and every day more 
extensively used in the manufactures of 
the country. 


Emigration. 


So great isthe emigration to America 
from Europe through Holland, that the 
Dutch ship Johannah, which arrived in 
the latter end of January at Norfolk, car- 
ried out 300 passengers. 


Extract from the Report of the joint 
Committee of the Senate and Assembly, 
to whom was referred the Memorial of the 
Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of 
the city of New York, relative to the 
proportion of auction duties, arising from 
sales at public auction in the city of New 
York, which was appropriated to the sup- 
port of foreign poor in that city. 

“That many foreign artisans land in 
the city of New York; disperse them- 
selves among the various manufactories 
established through the country, where 
they seldom gain a settlement, and wheu 
reduced to want, are returned to be sup- 
ported by that city. ; 

“That many foreigners who support 
their families during the summer months, 
when employment can be readily ob- 
tained, and the necessaries required for the 
support of life are few and easy to be pro- 
cured, abandon their families in the winter 
season, and leave them a charge upon the 
public benevolence. 

“That one-fourth of the population 
of said city is computed to consist of fo- 
reigners, who having no relatives in this 
country, are liable, upon the least reverse 
of fortune to become a public burden ; 
that the emigration from Europe during 
the last year to the city of New York 
alone, amounted to upwards of seven 
thousand foreigners, most of whom are in 
indigent circumstances; and that, from the 
total stagnation of mercantile business in 
that city, and the suspension of its large 
manufacturing establishments, many of 
those emigrants must, durivg the present 
winter, be destitute of employ, and de- 


pend entirely upon the city for relief.” 
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List of the American and foreign vessels 
that have arrived in the port of New York, 
from January 1, 1816, to January 1, 1817: 


American. Foreign. 
$7 


Total uumber 1,192.—In these vessels 
came 7,122 passengers. 

The following paragraphs, extracted 
from New York papers, give but small 
encouragement for emigration to Ame- 
rica:— 

« There are 417 insolvents now adver- 
tising in this State for the benefit of the 
Act; 165 of them are beforethe Reccrder 
in this city."——New York. Feb. 12. 

“ New Soup-house, Franklin-street, 
near the Arsenal. 

“ This forenoon 5,279 have been fed 
with soup, with which, at the same time, 
each has received a proportion of bread. 
The contributions this day have fallen far 
short of the expeuses.”—Ibidem. 

in the Levistatare of the State of 
New York, on the 20th of January, the 
Committee of Manufactures presented a Re- 
port, which describes the injury American 
manufactures have sustained, in conse- 
quence of the uninterrupted communica- 
tion with all the nations of Rurepe, which 
has deluged the country with foreign fa- 
bries. “ Itis to be feared, (says the Report 
that while Great Britain finds her Euro- 
pean market circumscribed by the neigh- 
bouring powers, she will still continue to 
throw into our market such quantities of 
manufactured goods as will suspend the 
operation of our cotton aud woollen manu- 
factories, if not altogether ruin the manu- 
facturer.’ The Report goes on to describe 
the distress which has arisen from unli- 
mited importation, and recommends the ad- 
option ofefficient measures of protection for 
the infant manufactories of the Uuited States, 
particularly woollen and cotton, either by 
a permanent augmeutation of the duties 
upon certain goods, or by the prohibition 
of such woollen and cotton goods from fo- 
reign countries as can be supplicd by home 
manufacture. 

African Civilization. 

An African school has lately been esta- 
blished at New York, where promising 
young uegroes are reccived aud instructed, 
that they may be qualified as teachers of their 
countrymen iu Africa, This plan is adopted 
in conformity to the principle, which is 
doubtless well foanded, that no nation 
makes considerable progress iu civilization, 
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urless children of ifs own race set a good 
example; for this reason the American 
Government does not look among its own 
citizens, but among the Africans themselves, 
for Misstouaries to that part of the world.— 
“With the help of those men,” (says an 
Addvess,) ** Africa will soon boast her own 
poets an! orators, eloquence will flow from 
the swelled lips of these people, their dark 
hands will touch the strings of the lyre, 
and weave the silken web. On the banks 
of the Niger, as on those of the Thames, 
temples will arise to the honour of the One 
only God, and the same power which 
changed Palestine into a fruitful land, will 
perhaps remove the curse of barreiness 
from the vast sandy deserts of Africa,” 


Female Duelling. 


We understand, that, last week, a point 
of honour was decided between two ladies, 
vear the South Carolina line. It is said 
that the cause of quarre! was the usual one 
in such cases, viz. dove ‘The object of the 
rival affections of these fair champions was 
present on the field as the mutual arbiter 
in the dreadful combat. Tle had the gvief 
of beholdiug oue of the suitors for bis fa- 
vour fall before his eyes—wounded—but, 
vot mortally. The business was managed 
with ail theinflexibility aud decorum usual 
on such occasions. The conqueror is to be 
immediately married to the innocent se- 
coud, conformably to the previous condi- 
tions of the duel.—( American Paper.) 


Gambling to be suppressed. 


There is a bill before the Legislature 
of Keutucky for the suppression of gam- 
bling. It requires an oath to be taken by 
every person accepting a civil or military 
office, that he will not, during his continu- 
ance in office, bet any money or property on 
any game at hazard, or in any other man- 
ner, shooting at a mark excepted, 


Opinion of an Indian Chief, on the character 
of White Men 

Mr. Brainerd was av eminent indefatiga- 
ble Missionary among the Indians in Ame- 
rica; in the middle of the last century: 
‘o that he was ordained, and in that he 
passed his life. His Memoirs contain many 
traits of character among those people, and 
their then extant tribes. Among others he 
relates that in the year 1744 he travelled 
from Hudson’s River through the woods 
to the Deleware, about a hundred miles, 
through a desolate and frightful country, 
above New Jersey. About a huudred and 
forty miles from Kannaumeek, at a place 
called Minisinks, he fell in with a number 
of Indians, of whom he relates the follow- 
ing anccdote.. That the conduct and cha- 
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racter of Christiais should prejudice hea- 
then against Christianity, is an evil that 
cannot be too earnestly deplored. 

“ With these Indians | spent some time. 
I first addressed their king in a friendly 
manner; and, after some discourse, aud 
attempts to contract a friendship with him 
I told him I had a desire, for their benefit 
and happiness, to instruct them in Christi- 
anity: at which he laughed, turned his 
back upon me, and went away. I then 
addressed another principal man in the 
same manner, who said he was willing to 
hear ne. After some time, | followed the 
king into his house, and renewed my 
discourse to him : but he declined talking, 
and left the affair to another, who appeared 
to be a rational man. He began, and 
talked very warmly near a quarter of an 
hour together: he inquired why I desired 
the Indians to become Christians, seeing 
the Christians were so much worse than 
the Indians are in their present state. 
The Christians, he said, would lie, steal, 
and drink, worse than the Indians. It 
was they who first taught the Indians to 
be drunk; and they stole from one another 
to that degree, that their rulers were 
obliged to hang them for it ; and that was 
not sufficient to deter others from the like 
practice. But the Indians, he added, were 
none of them ever hanged for stealing, and 
yet they did not steal half so much ; and 
he supposed that if the Indians should 
become Christians, they would then be as 
bad as these. And hereupon he said, 
they would live as their fathers lived, and 
go where their fathers were when they 
died. 


AMERICA: SOUTH. 


Brazilian Discoveries. 

Though Germany possesses no foreign 
colonies, yet her persevering and scientific 
sons are not the less anxious to investigate 
the natural history of distant regions. Brazil 
has, for some time past, been a rich mine 
for their research ; and the recent matrimo- 
nial connexion of the Austrian and Portu- 
guese Courts appears to have excited 
great hopes in the mind of the German 
philosophers. 

In a recent journal we find some obser- 
vations on ihat subject, to this effect.“ It 
seems to have been reserved for the Ger- 
matis in particular, to explore, with scien- 
tific eye, that Eldorado, where diamonds 
and gold are washed down with the cur- 
rent of the rivers, and to illumine it with the 
beams of European civilization. The first 


who long observed that country with seru- 
tinizing eye, and made (for his age) the 
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most accurate inquiries info its productions, 
was the great German Prince Maurice, of 
Nassau, who was for ten years governor of 
the present province of Bahia, and who, 
with and by bis body phsyician, Margraf,a 
German, caused all the remarkable produc- 
tions of that coast which was then an en- 
tirely virgin land, to be accurately drawn 
and beautifully coloured. Linneeus made 
use of those accounts, which descended by 
inheritance to the house of Brandeuburgh, 
and are now preserved, iu two folio vo- 
lumes, where the hand-writing of the great 
Maurice himself frequently occurs, in the 
great Royal Library at Berlin, of which 
they are considered a distinguished orna- 
ment. 

The late professor I!ge, whose too ear! y 
death was a great Joss tothe sciences of zoo- 
logy and entomology, had resolved to under- 
take an editon of this MS. corrected by the 
latest discoveries, and enriched with the 
zoological treasures which Count Hofman- 
sege had received from his friend Gomez, 
in Babfa. Atthe time when the new court 
of Rio Janeiro, one of the most important 
results of ths most important era, at- 
tracts all eyes, several Germans (of whom 
some, as the euterprizing Prince of Neu- 
weid, are traversing that immense king- 
dom as travellers: others are in the Por- 
tuguese service, as Lieut. Col. Vou Esh- 
wege, Major Von Fellner; and these 
with a German diplomatist in the Russian 
service, the active Langsdorf), have united 
to form a socictyfor the advancement of 
Natural History, from which we shall soon 
see a new journal of its own. German 
knowledge and accuracy of research will 
open to us this exhaustless mine, not of gold 
aud diamonds, but of science. In conse- 
quence, Brazil will become a standing arti- 
cle of the German scientific journals. The 
active and judicious Von Eschwege, Super- 
intendaut of the Royal Cabinet of Minerals 
at Rio Janeiro, lately found near Cecans, 
in the proper mine country, Minas geracs, 
gold with mica of iron ( Bisenglimmer. ) 
In the sterile districts which extend be- 
tween the provinces of Minas and Goyas, 
he discovered those exhaustless Saltpetre 
caverns, from which the great Guupowder 
Manufactory at Rio Janeiro, aud the smaller 
one at Villa Ricca are supplied. 


AUSTRIA. 
Continued embarrassment. 


With the exception of the Austrian 
States, the condition of the people on the 
Continent seems of late somewhat improy- 
ed, by the revival of trade, and reduction 
in price of the articles of subsistence. 
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FRANCE. 
Foundlings: Public Morals. 
The Minister of Finance is obliged to 
demand an enormous increase this year of 
tie allowances made by Government to 
the numerous Voundling Hospitals of 
France. le admits that the laxity of 
public morals has been the cause of a vast 
increase of illegitimate children! 
Population of Paris. 

A new ceusus has been taken of the 
population of Paris, which has been found 
to exceed 860,000. It was generally un- 
derstood that its amount was only from 
5 to 600,000, 

Paris, Feb. 6—The shareholders of 
the Bank of France, in their general 
assembly, held on the 30th of Jauu- 
ary, voted a sum of 12,000 ffancs to 
be distributed among the poor of the 
capital, exclusive of the 9,000 franes which 
they give aunually to benevolent estab- 
lishments. 

At the same meeting the Governors of 
the Bank of France stated the annual 
amount of their transactions and profits. 
Tn 1815, the shareholders had only received 
a dividend of 64 fr. and the reserve 
amounted ouly to the moderate sum of 
180,000 fr. In 1816, however, the dividend 
rose to 76 fr. and the reserve to 720,000 fr. 


The following amusing paragraph is in 
the Gazette de France : we suspect thai 
the facts in it have no other foundation 
than the imagination of the ingenious edi- 
tor.—“ Tom Beicher, the first of all the 
English boxsrs, who during so long a pe- 
riod has vanquished all opponents, has just 
been obliged, from an accident which has 
maimed the little finger of his right hand, 
to renounce the noble profession of boxing, 
in which, according to an English journal, 
he had reaped immortal honours.” The 
same journal calculates, that this famous 
boxer has, with his vigourous fist, cracked 
about 600 ribs, and broke about 200 jaws. 


Germany. 


Treves, March 1.— The 29th of Fe- 
bruary was a day of terror tous. About 1 
p- m. a dreadful storm arose, accompanied 
with thunder, lightning, snow, and rain. 
A thunderbolt fell perpendicularly on the 
church of St. Paulinus, one of the finest in 
Germany, aud in less than an hour the 
whole building was in flames. The steeple, 
aud the whole of the roof, which was of 
combustible materials, were consumed: 
the interior of the church happily escaped. 


In the night of the 3d of March, many 
persons at Frankfort affirm, that, during a 
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terrible storm, they feit the shock of an 
earthquake. 

Embden, March 4.—To-day we have 
had, with a north-west wind, a very high 
flood, which has done much damage. 

The whole of the jong bridge is lost, 
part being quite washed away, and the 
rest just on the point of falling in.— 

Since the 20th of March, 1799, we have 
had no inundation like that of the 4th. 
ibe damage done is immense. Many ef- 
fects and much merchandise were carried 
away, and much beaten to pieces aud 
spoiled in the houses, warehouses, &c. 

ITALY. 
English Travellers, 

Italy is reported to have got back again 
allthe splendour of its religious ceremo- 
nies, and more than the former poverty of 
its inhabitants. The Cnglish who are idly 
travellug there, complain much of inhospi- 
tality. 

Foreign Papers reckon at this moment 
above 800 English families resident in the 
three cities of Fioreuce, Leghorn, and 
Pisa. ‘The number of young Kuglish who 
are receiving their education im various 
schools in Italy may be estimated at 1,500. 

Banditti: as formerly. 

Numerous bodies of brigands still infest 
the roads of Italy, and render them almost 
impassable. ‘Phe Italian courier, from 
Bellinzone to Ursern (in Switzerland) 
was assassinated, with his escort, near 
Arcole, on the 26th January ; nor bas his 
body been yet found, though his hat, 
covered with blood, was left on the spot. 
Many of the letters were discovered in a 
neighbouring wood, and all opened in 
which the robbers conceived any money 
was contained. 

Modern embellishments: Antiquity. 

Rome, Feb. 6.—A new Memoire, on the 
embetlishmeuts of which Rome is suscep- 
tible, by the Marquis of Ischia (Canova) 
adds eonsiderably to bis reputation. His 
Holiness devotes much of his attention to 
the recovery of ancient monuments of art. 
and successful researches have been made 
between Albano and Torre, The vases 
and urns dug up are certainly of the re- 
motest ages of Rome. At Campo Vaecino, 
an encouraging result has attended similar 
efforts. 

New Theatre opened. 

The new theatre of San Carlo was open- 
ed at Naples, for the first time since its 
rebuilding, on the 12th ult, being the 
King's birth-day: it is beyond description 
grand: it was magnificentiy decorated with 
quintuple illaminations, and the company 
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were allingala dresses: eighty ducats were 
paid for a box for thai night only. 
INDIES EAST. 
Tontine. 

Oa July 1, 1816, was held the first 
annual meeting of the Calcutta Tontine, 
when the secretary laid before them a 
statement of the Society’s Funds, The re- 
eeipts amounted tos. R. 139, 441 5 19 


making the value of a share 470 1 8 
half share 235 0 10 
—quarter AO, 8 5 


Proposed Institution: Annuity Fund, 

July 15—A meeting was held at the 
Town [all for the purpose of taking into 
consideration the propriety of establishing 
an Annuity Fund, to provide for the 
families and dependants of subscribers in 
case of their death, and to secure the 
means of subsistence to contributors at 
advanced periods of life. A plan of re- 
gulatious was proposed, which will be 
submitted to the consideration of a general 
meeting, to be convened at no distant 
period. 

Hindoo College favoured. 

The Rajah of Burdwan has generously 
contributed 12,000 rupees to the esta- 
blishment of the Hindu College. The 
business of this institution proceeds without 
interruption, and is likely to be attended 
with success. 

Amboyna ; Destructive Hurricane, 

Intetligence from Amboyna, mentions a 
most destructive hurricane which visited 
that island in Aprillast: upwards of 1000 
nutineg trees, and 2000 clove trees, have 
been destroyed ; and al! the ships in the 
harbour were driven from their anchors; 
many of the small craft were sunk, but 
no large vessels sustained any material 
damage. 

INDIES WEST. 

Purification of Sugar, by simple means. 

“The use of the bark of the bastard cedar 
(a tree very common in all or most of the 
West Indian islands) was first introduced 
in the purification of sagar by M. Da Boc, 
by birth a Frenchman, whohad been a 
planterin theisland of Martinique, where 
it appears he had with great success prac- 
tised the use of it. M. Du Boc went to 
Jamaica in the early part of 1815, where 
he was patronized by several planters of 
eminence, to whom he individually ex- 
plained his discovery. The House of As- 
sembly of Jamaica were so thoroughly 
convinced of the benefits accruing from this 
application of the bastard cedar bark, that 
in the month of October 1815 they voted 
him a thousand pounds sterling. 


“ The process is extremely simple, and 
consists merely in the immersion of a few 
strips of the bark (pecled off a branch of 
the tree) in a bucket of water, and by 
squeezing the bark with the hand ina short 
time the water becomes gelatinons, and it 
is then then thrown into the copper in 
which the sugar is boiling. Soon alter this 
is thrown in, the surface of the boiling 
sugar is covered with a thick black scum, 
which consists of the solution of the bark, 
intermixed with those impurities of the 
sugar which the lime does not precipitate 
—that scum is removed with a scummer in 
afew minutes. The sugar is afterwards 
drawn off from the copper into the cooler, 
and is then considered as divested of every 
impurity. 

“There grows also in Jamaica a tree, 
the leaf“of which used in the same manner 
produces the like effects. It is known in 
Jamaica by the name of the Whangler or 
Wangla, bat I know not its specific or 
generic name.” 


NETHERLANDS. 


National distress. 

From a Report on the state of Pauperism 
in the Netherlands, it appears, that the num- 
ber of poor in some of the great towns is ex- 
treme. In Amsterdam they are as | to 3, 
at the Hague as | to 7, at Hoorn as 1 to 3, 
and at Rotterdam as | to 20. 

Arithmetic: new principles of. 

One of our fellow-citizens, M. Von 
Synghel, has employed nine years of intense 
study for the purpose of finding out some 
method of simplifying arithmetical calcu- 
lations, and has succeeded, in the most 
complicated rules, in decomposing, pro- 
ducing, and reducing in one minute, and 
by means of a dozen figures, operations 
which required hours and whole columns 
of almost unintelligible fractions.— His 
method is applicable to money of all 
kinds.—Ghent. 

NORWAY. 


Episcopal Ornaments. 


Christiana, Jan. 21.—The five Bishops 
of this kingdom have now received, like 
the Swedish Bishops, each a Gelden Cross 
from the King, which they wear during 
divine service, affixed to a chain round the 


neck, 
Forced Bank Established. 


The voluntary Bank not having been 
brought to succeed, the four Directors, 
chosen by M. Storthing, to establish a 
forced Bank, have now entered on their 
functions. One third of the contribution 
must be paid immediately, one-third im 
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March and April, and the last third in 
July and August. 
POLAND. 
Pope's Buil against Bible Socieites. 


In the close of the last year, on occasion 
of a Bible Socicty being about to be estab- 
lished in Poland, the present Pope, with the 
fall concurrence of all the Cardinals of the 
Romish See, whom he expressly states that 
he had first convened in Council, issued a 
Bali against Bible Societies in gencral, and 
against that inteuded to be formed, in par- 
ticular. 

In this document the important design 
of circulating the Holy Scriptures is cha- 
racterized as “an abominable device by 
which the very foundation of religion is 
undermined.” [tis declared to be the da- 
ty and object of the See of Rome, “ to em- 
ploy all meaus for the purpose of detecting 
and rooting out such a pestilence in every 
way.” The Catholic Primate of Poland, to 
whoin this modern Anathema is addressed, 
is highly commended in it for his “ zeal and 
activily under circumstances so threatening 
to Christianity, in having denounced to the 
Apostolic See, this dejidement of the faith, 
tending to the imminent peril of souls ; aud 
he is earnestly exhorted to execute daily 
whatever he can achieve br his power, 
promote by his councils, or effect by his 
authority, in defeating the planus which the 
enemies of the Catholic religion” are re- 
presented to have “ prepared for its de- 
straction.” It is farther declared to be 
“the especial duty of the Episcopal office 
to expose the wickedness of such an abo- 
minable scheme, by showing, in obedience 
to the precepts ofthe Catholic church, that 
the Bible printed by Heretics is to bé num- 
bered among other prohibited books of 
the Index.” After which it is expressly as- 
serted, that “experience bas proved that 
the Holy Scriptares, when circulated in 
the vulgar tongue, have, through the teme- 
rity of men, been productive of more 
injury than advantage.” For this cause it 
is declared to be “ necessary to adhere to 
the salutary decree of the 15th June, 1757, 
which prohibits all versions of the Scrip- 
tures in the vernacular tongues, except 
such as are approved by the Apostolic See. 
and are published with annotations from 
ihe writings of the Holy Fathers.” 


PRUSSIA. 
Against Foreign Manufactures. 


The following agreement of the Deputies 
of the city of Berlin, to abstain from the 
use of foreign manufactures, appears in the 
German papers :— 


“ We, the Deputies of the city of Berlin 
hereby certify, and declare, that we have 
upon mature deliberation, solemnly bound 
ourselves, as far as in us lies, to exert 
ourselves that the poorer classes of our 
fellow-citizens, the manufacturers and la- 
bourers, may be supported, as far as 
possible, and secured from the tetal in- 
digeace to which, from the want of work 
they are evidently exposed. Support fur- 
nished by charitable institutions frequently 
fails to afford the desired relief; it has 
pernicious influence on morality, by in- 
creasing idleness. ‘The object is promoted 
with far greater prospect of success, when 
the workmen obtain employment. We 
therefore mutually engage, each in bis 
own sphere, to provide, that neither himself, 
nor any of his dependents, acquaintance, 
or friends, shal}, with his knowledge, 
make use of any article of foreign mauu- 
facture, whether it be for clothing or 
furniture ; but that every new article 
which they purchase shall be entirely of 
howe manufacture. 


“ As we are convinced that by such a 
resolution only we can promote the welfare 
of our fellow-citizens, which, in consequence 
of our official situation, is our most sacred 
duty; aud as it must at the same time 
have a happy influence on our internal 
industry, we have sanctioned this document 
by our respective signatures, in the firm 
persuasion that our example will every 
where find imitation, and particularly 
among our fellow-citizens, 


*“ Done at Berlin, 27th Dee. 1816.” 
(The Signatures, 


SAVOY. 


The Journal of Savoy, under the head 
of Chamberi, January, contains the fol- 
lowing :—“ The fine weather and ex- 
tremely mild temperature which prevail 
here, are by no means so extraordinary as 
the following circumstances, which will 
form an era in the annals of meteorology 
and agriculture. We this moment learn, 
that they are reaping in our mountains the 
oats of the last season, in proportion, as the 
melting of the snow leaves them uncovered. 
The straw has suffered, but the grain is 
well preserved. Near Eutremont they are 
digging up the potatoes, which are likewise 
of very good quality. 


Switzerland, March 6.—A Greek chapel 
is to be established near Berne, under the 
protection of the Russian embassy. This is 
chiefly caused by the continual increase of 
the number of Russian and Polish pupils 
in the institute at Hofwyl. 


te 
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“ The Court have also resolved that one 
hundred ginneas be presented to the So- 
ciety, in aid of the funds of that noble and 
humane institution.” 


TURKEY. 


Earthquake: Number of Catholics. 

A private letter from Constantinople 
gives an account of an earthquake, which 
has recently done much damage at Jerusa- 
A Greek and an Armentan church 
were overthrown, and that of St. Sepulchre 
has been also severely injured. ‘The wri- 
ter of this intelligence takes the opportn- 
nity of adding, that the number of Catho- 
lics in the dominions of the Grand Seignior 
is much greater than is generally supposed. 
—In one small province, he says, there are 
more than 120,000; and in Constantinople 
there are at least 80,000. 


ational Megister : 


BRITISH. 


Marlborough House is let to her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte and the 
Prince of Saxe-Cobourg, it is said, for 
£4000 per annum. 

An Order in Council allows the impor- 
tation of all goods (except foreign cotton, 
iron, steel, or woo!) into the island of Mau- 
rifius: foreign goods are to pay an ad 
valorem duty of two per cent. above British. 
The object of this order is to relieve the 
distress and augment the trade of the 
island, which has suffered so severely from 
the fire. 

East India House. 

The Court of Directors of the East India 
Company, in consequence of the limited 
demand of the navy, and with a view to 
promote the views of so laudable and 
national an institution as the Marine So- 
ciety, has lately resolved unanimously— 

“ That six Marine boys be employed on 
board each of the Company’s own ships, 
to be apprenticed for two voyages. 

“That the boys be allowed wages, at the 
rate of 20s. per iwonth, and the commander 
and officers required to pay particular at- 
tention to the care and management of the 
youths, who are ou no account whatever 
to be employed as servants. 

“That they be attached to the petty 
officers’ messes, not exceeding two in each 
mess, ard placed under the care and su- 
perintendance of such petty officer, or other 
steady persou, with an especial injunction 
to instruct them in all practical duties— 
And 

“ That all such expences as shall be 
incurred on their account be not consi- 
dered as a charge upon the ships, but con- 
sidered as a contribution from the Com- 
pany in aid of the Marine Society. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

An Account of the Official Value of the 

Exports from Great Britain, in each year, 

from 1792 to 1816, both inclusive ; distin- 

guishing the value of British produce and 

Manufactures from that of Foreign and 
Colonial Merchandize : 

British Produce Foreignand — Total 


and 


Manufactures. 


Years £ 
13,832,268 


16,725,492 
17Q 16,558,213 
19, 102,220 
16,903,105 
19,67 2,303 


1801 25,609,809 


26,993, 129 
23,935,793 
1BOS 25,004,837 


402,685 
1807 1,422 


Colonial Exports. 
Merchandise. 


6,129,998 24,466,849 
5,784,417 1,90676,685 
8,386,043 25,111,445 
3,509,126 24,847,539 
8,023,848 28,026,068 
0,412,610 26,315,713 
10,617,526 30,290,029 
9,556,144 33,640,357 
13,815,837 38,120,120 
12,087,047 37,786,856 
14,418,837 41,411,666 
9,326,468 31,578,495 
10,515,574 34,451,367 
9,950,508 34,954,845 
9,124,499 36,527,184 
9,395,149 34,566,571 


26,69 1,962 7,862,305 34,554,267 
18098835, 104,132 15,182,768 50,286,900 
18 34,023,575 10,9 16,284 45,869,859 
181 8,277,957 $2,400.671 
18 1] 1,244,723 11,998,449 43,243,172 
1818 The Records of this year were destroyed by fire, 

18 167 20,490,547 56,501,514 
16,030,459 60,985,804 
18 14,594 14,545,033 51,260,407 


WILLIAM IRVING, 
Inspector-General of the Imports 
and Exports of Great Britain. 

Custom-house, London, 

12th March, 1817. 

The Fees paid to the Lord Chancellor's 
Secretary of Bankrupts Commissions, for 
copies of proceedings in bankruptcy, have 
been, during five years, for fees £4,345, 
and for stamp duty £5,849, On account 
of copies respecting lunatics £1,888. About 
£3,000. in five years in the office of 
Registerer of Affidavits. No account has 
beeu kept of the fees for striking dockets 
of bankruptcy out of the regular hours, as 
they have been divided amoung the clerks, 
but they are supposed to average £300 
per annum. 

The amount of money issued by the 
Paymaster of the Forces, for the payment 
of fees and expenses of individuals, in 
respect of peerages, orders of knighthood, 


and other orders of dignity, during the 


year 1816, has been £19,286, 
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The quantity of Foreign Linens imported 
last year amouuts to 220,722 ells, whereof 
about ove half has been warehoused. Of 
Silesia and Dutch damask and diaper 
about 20,454, whereof 16,000 have been 
warehoused ; of French cambrics and lawns 
about $8,567, whereof 35,000 have been 
warehoused. 

Quantity of foreign linen qrs. Ib. 
yaru imported into Great 

Britain, between the 5th 

January, 1816, and 5th 

Janunuary, 9,694 0 25 
Quantity of Irish linen yarn 

(including the produce 

of the Isle of Man) 

imported into Great Bri- 

tain, between the Sth 

January, 1816, and Sth 

January, 11,151 2 


Address of the Clergy. 


An extra Gazette is published every 
Thursday, filled with loyal addresses and 
declarations from al! parts of the kingdoin. 
One lately published, contains, among 
many others, an address from the esta- 
blished clergy of London and Westmiuster, 
who declare, that “ they cannot refrain 
from more particulariy expressing their 
horror at the persevering endeayour to 
poison the sources of virtuous sentiment, 
by means of blasphemous publications, 
adapted to the capacities of the ignorant, 
for the purpose of bringig contempt on 
religion, and thus preparing the way for 
the commission of the worst of crimes.” 

Dover, March 17.~The Grand Duke 
Nicholas of Russia embarked this morning, 
at nine o'clock, in the Royal Sovereign 
yacht, for Calais. His Imperial Highness 
arrived late last night, and slept atWright's 
Hotel, where his Grace the Duke of De- 
vonshire joined him this morning. 


Counterfeit Sixpences.—On the bead side 
of the word Geor the o is considerably too 
small, and after the 111 there are two dots, 
as acolon: the B. in BRITT: begins rather 
above the King's eye; the head is badly 
done altogether, particularly the back part, 
On the reverse side the work is very badly 
exccuted, the letters W W P opposite to the 
harp, are omitted, as well as the w over the 
N in the word PeNsE; the harp is very 
clumsily done, and contains six strings ; 
but the o on the head side is the quickest 
means of detection. 


The Mint is now receiving gold from the 
Bank to be coined for the purpose of en- 
abling it to resume cash payments. — 
The Bank is taking measures to recal their 
silver tokens. The Directors have given 
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notice of their being no longer current at 
five shillings and six-pence, after the first 
day of May.—The head upon the new-half 
crowns is so ill executed, that another im- 
pression is in progress. 

Government has issued the whole 
24,000,000 of 23d, Exchequer Bills to the 
Bank at 5s. premium, but the public will 
not take them at present; they are only 
purchasers of stock, which accounts for 
the great rise. 

The aggregate amount of Bank Notes 
in circulation on the 30th of December, 
1816, of five-pounds and upwards, were 
15,224,420). ; bank post bills, 1,139,3401,; 
bank uotes under five poands, 8,293,590). 
and aggregate amount of the whole, 
24,560, 1501. 

The price of Bullion remains unaffected 
by the late discussions upon money and 
the course of exchange.—Portugal gold 
$l. 18s. 6d.; doubloons 3), 15s. Od. ; new 
dollars 4s. 114.; standard silver, 5s. 1d, per 
ounce. 

Smithjield Clib.—At the usual time of 
Lord Somerville’s Spring Cattle Shew 
(now suspended) a meeting of this Society 
took place at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 
John Martin Cripps, Esq. in the Chair; 
when afier the dilapidated state of its funds 
had been goue into, principally occasioned, 
as seemed agreed, by the shock agricultural 
prosperity has of late expericuced, the pro- 
posal of the Duke of Bedford, its President, 
was adopted, for distributing next Decem- 
ber, only the Bedfordean premiums (as in 
the three last years) amounting to 125 
guineas, and applying the whole of the 
subscriptions of the Members to the ex- 
tinction of the debt the Club has incurred 
by the premiums of the last year, and 
the unavoidable expences of the current 
one, the condition of the shew being no 
wise altered. 


Palace reviving from its Ashes. 

Belvoir Castle, the seat of his Grace of 
Rutland, is likely soon to exceed its former 
magnitude and splendour. ‘The foundations 
of a very large tower, to be erected on the 
scite of that part of the building destroyed 
by the late melancholy fire, were begun 
on Monday the 17th of March. The 
ceremony of laying the first stone was 
rendered bighly interesting by the presence 
of the Duchess and Duchess Dowager of 
Rutland, the Marquis of Granby, the 
young ladies, aud the Rev. Sir John 
Thoroton, who severally assisted in placing 
the stone in its situation, and in depositing 
within it pieces of coin of different deno- 
minations. A prayer, composed for the 
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occasion, was read at the close of the 
ceremony, by the Rey. the Chaplain, which 
powerfully affected the feelings of the 
numerous domestics and workmen present 


Duke of Queensberry's Estates. 


There are, in all, nine appeals to the 
House of Lords, from decisions of the 
Court of Sessions, respecting the leases of 
the late Duke of Queensberry’s property 
in Scotland. The Duke of Buccleugh, as 
the heir of entail of part of the Queens- 
berry Estates, brought several actions for 
setting aside the leases on that estate, as 
being granted in consideration of fines 
paid by the tenants, instead of their being 
Jet at fair rents, by which means the 
estates descended to the heirs of entail at 
less than one-fifth of their value. In the 
case of the Earl of Wemyss, it is stated, 
that the March Estates, which are worth 
from £12,000. to £14,000. a year, were 
let at less than £2,000.—the fines, in some 
instances, having amounted to ten, twelve, 
and fourteen times the reserved rent! 
These appeals are to be heard seriatim. 
The late Duke of Queensberry would have 
realized more money, if, instead of taking 
grassums or fines for the renewal of the 
old leases, be had let his farms at the fair 
rents of the time. A friend once took the 
liberty of stating this to the Duke, in the 
Jatter part of his life. ‘ Perhaps you are 
right,” said his Grace, with his usual 
urbanity of manner, “ but who could have 
supposed that should have lived till 
now 2?” Te was then in his eighty-fourth 
year. 


The Marchioness of Downshire had a 
quantity of choice wine scized some short 
time ago; the seizure proved to be illegal, 
and the Custom House Officer has been 
obliged to pay the whole expences attend- 
ing the recovery of her property by her 
Ladyship. 

Query, Corporation Property ? 

An extraordinary occurrence has hap- 
pened ina Northern City. The Corporation 
has become bankrupt to an amount be- 
tween three and £400,000. The Law- 
yers suppose that all the Members of the 
Corporation, Provost, Bailiffs, and Bur- 
gesses are joiutly and severally liable to 
the payment of the corporate debts. 


Contrary Winds: Ships detained. 


According to a list received at Lloyd's, 
106 ships were detained at Liverpool, on 
Monday the 10th of March, by contrary 
winds, viz. 3 for Bengal, 1 for Bombay, 6 
for Jamaica, 1 for St. Domingo, 1 for 
Cuba, 2 for Barbadoes, 1 for Antigua, 1 
for Dominica, 1 for St, Thomas's, 4 for De- 


merara, 2 for Trinidad, 2 for Bahia, 1 for 
Maranham, 1 for St. Lucia, 4 for Per- 
nambuco, 2 for Rio Jaueiro, 3 for New 
Orleans, 7 for Savannah, 2 for Charleston, 
5 for Baltimore, 5 for Boston, 8 for Phila- 
delphia, 9 for New York, 1 for Mobile, 
1 for Newfoundland, 7 for Lisbon, 3 for 
Oporto, 1 for Cadiz, 3 for Gibraltar, 1 for 
Malta, 2 for Leghorn, 1 for Sicily, 1 for 
Trieste, 5 for St. Michael's and Canaries, 
and 7 for France, Holland, &c. 


Ice : Remarkable Quantity. 

The Venus, Barber, arrived lately at 
Poole, fell in with the ice 12 hours after 
leaving Green's-pond in Newfoundland, 
and remained entangled in it ten days, 
during which time she was obliged to cut 
her cables, and having thrown fenders 
over her sides, the crew, aided by about 
50 passengers, forced the vessel through 
the ice 170 miles in the course of the ten 
days. ‘The quantity of ice on the coast 
of Newfoundland has scarcely ever been 
known to equal that which has appeared 
the present season. 


Drury-lane Theatre. 


From the Official Reports of the different 
Committees, we learn that, 


In the first yearthere- ad. 
CeIPts WETE 79,925 14 
In the second «sss 68,389 3 0 
In the 61,535 8 5 
In the fourth vee 40,586 17 
Being a loss in the four 
years, Of £30,319 17s.— 


In the Jast year, compared with the first, 
the diminution in the receipts is £31,000. 

It has therefore been proposed and ac- 
ceded to, 

Ist. That Drury-lane Theatre be let on 
lease, at the close of the present season, 
provided an adequate rent be offered, and 
valid securities can be obtained. 

2d. That the General Committee be di- 
rected to take immediate steps for letting 
the said property. 

3d. That the General Committee be re- 
quested to report the proceedings on this 
subject, at the annual Meeting of the Pro- 
prietors, in May next. 

In conformity to these Resolutions, the 
Committee has advertised to let the Thea- 
tre, for a number of years certain. 


New Manufactory. 
Some French women are establishing a 
large lace manufactory at Bristol. 


A recent fall of part of the cliff at Re- 
culvers has brought to light a Roman gold 
coin, of the lower Empire, ina fine state 
of preservation ; also a large pin of the 
purest gold with an ornamented head, 
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having a pear] and au emerald attached 
to it. 
Tren Strengthened. 

A new mode of giving additional strength 
to iron and steel is proposed by Mr. Da- 
niell, in a paper in the Journal of Science 
and Art. His plan is to twist the metal in 
the same manuer as strength and compact- 
ness are given to hemp and flax, The 
idea origivated in a course of experiments 
upon the solution of metals in acids, 

Angling for Birds. 

A singular trick, not uncommon in the 
West Indies, has lately been attempted in 
Liverpool. Some fellows in the dress of 
sailors, were seen a few days since, near 
Low-hill, in the act of throwing baited 
hooks, fastened to long lines, among some 
poultry, and as often as a fowl caught the 
bait and was hooked, he was drawn up by 
the robber who held the string, and imme- 
diately secured. Perceiving however, that 
they were observed, they abandoned their 
prey and ran off. 

Storm: Violent Wind. 


One of the stupendous trees which 
adoraed the park of Arundel, for nearly 
300 years, was blown down by the late 
storm; it was planted, with others, by an 
Ear! of Arundel, in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. 


It is an ill Wind that blows Nobody good. 


The damage done in various parts of the 
island by the late storm, iu one instance, at 
least, proved a beuefit, as it completely 
cleared the entrance to the harbour of 
Newhaven, in Sussex, which before was 
choaked up. 

Bees.—-The Norfolk Agricultural So- 
ciety has called the attention of those who 
feel themselves interested ia the welfare of 
cottagers, to the following extract from the 
Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, under the word “ Apiary.” 

As to the “ various methods detailed of 
procuring honey and wax from the hives 
without destroying the bees themselves :” 
** The most economic mode of attaining 
these ends deserves more attention as a 
national object, than it has in general 
received in this country. Tt appears, from 
the returns of the Custom-bouse, that 
England pays annually to the North of 
Germany from 40,0001. to 50,0001. sterling, 
for the wax and honey which are imported 
from thence, and which might very easily 
be raised by a more extended and judicious 
cultivation of bees at home. Greater 
atteution to this useful appendage to the 
cottage would uot only be productive of 


commercial advantage, but would tend to 
improve the condition of the lower order 
of peasantry. It is not generally known, 
indeed, what profitable returns may be 
obtained at a trifling expence of time and 
labour, by very simple processes. Mr. 
iluish, who has lately published a valuable 
practical treatise on the management of 
bees, has made a calculation, from which 
he infers, that even supposing the first 
cost of a swarm to be one guinea, which 
is the price in the places where they are 
sold the dearest, the cottager is almost 
certam, by proper care and management, 
of clearing, in five years, a net produce of 
vearly OoL, and of having, besides, at the 
end of that period, ten good stocks of bees 
in bis garden. 

It has been decided by the Judges of 
the Court of King’s Bench, that carts ke. 
laden with dung, &c. should pass toll-free, 
whether the manure were carried to one 
parish or another, provided the road led 
to the farmer's land. 

Pauperism. 

The amount of money expended in law 
suits, removal of paupers, jJournics, and 
expenses of Overseers of the Poor, &e. in 
Hoagland, for the year ending 25th March, 
1815, was 287,695!. 4s. 3d. 

There is at this time a farm of upwards 
of 600 acres in the neighbourhood of Shiff- 
nall, Salop, abandoned and untenanted by 
the proprietor, on account of the excessive 
charge of the poor rates: no person has 
been found who will take it subject to the 
pay meat of the poor rates alone / 

It appears from an abstract of the 
returns made to the Secretary of State 
from the different parishes and places 
within the Bills of Mortality, that the tetal 
sum raised by poor-rates, or other local 
rates, for the year 1816, ending the 25th of 
March, within these limits, was £489,320 
16s. lid. The following is the mode of 
expenditure, which has considerably ex- 
ceeded the receipts :— 

Maintenance of the Poor £330,581 9 9 
Suits of Law, Journies, 


Overseers 17,415 18 
Militia Purposes 6,615 1 
Other Purposes 103,807 1} 


lt appears from the same returus, that the 
number of persons relieved from the poor- 
rates permanently, not including the chil- 
dren of such persons, was 12,341; and of 
those occasionally relieved, 70,332. The 
Friendly Societies, within the limits, com- 
prehended 52,312 members and the amount 
of charitable donations for parish schools 
and other purposes was £20,160, 1s. Gjd. 
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Ground valuable: Methodists. 


At an auction in Ely on the 27th Feb. a 
smali piece of ground, situate in a very 
obscure and recluse part of the parish of 
St. Mary, and containing less than a rood, 
was purchased by the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists for the purpose of erecting a chapel, 
at the enormous price of £21).! 

The Committee for guarding the pri- 
vileges of the people called Methodists, 
Jate in connection with the Rev. John 
Wesley, at a meeting lately held in Lon- 
don, “ after considering the dreadful ten- 
dency of the various blasphemous and 
seditious tracts, now in active circulation 
among the lower classes of society, and the 
advantage taken of the present distresses 
of the country by evil disposed persons to 
disturb the public peace, and excite a 
spirit of irreligion, insubordination, and 
violence,” drew up a very pions and loyal 
address, which it was resolved to send to 
the preachers throughout the kingdom, to 
be read to the societies, if they judge it 
necessary. The committee, in conclusion, 
observe— 

“O brethren, what would be our grief 
and distress, if, after all our labours, pub- 
licly, and from house to house, and after 
having, in the face of the world, vouched 
for your loyal, your peaceable, and your 
honest deportment, we should be deceived 
in any of you. We can scarcely think of 
this; but forgive our godly jealousy, and 
justify our expectations, and ye shall be the 
crown of our rejoicing, when these times 
of delusion shall have passed away. We 
know well and feel for the situation of the 
poor, their want of employment, and the 
dearuess of provisions; but murmuring and 
discontent will not alleviate their suffer- 
ings; they will rather aggravate them. 
Be ye therefore patient. Let the richer 
brethren assist those who are poor, let all 
bope and trust in Him, who hath said, 
“ | will never leave thee nor forsake thee,” 
and “in due time you shallreap, if you faint 


Report on the Penitentiary at Milbank. 

This prison being but lately in a state to 
receive prisoners, and having but a few 
men prisoners, the Report can contain very 
little respecting them. The following is 
the statement of the Committee concerning 
the management of the female Prisoners ; 
which is the only novelty. 

“The female prisoners are under the ma- 
nagement of officers of their own sex, the 
Governor himself being restricted by the 
rules from going round that part of the pri- 
son, except in tle company of the Matron 
or Task- mistress, 


The Committee think it right to point 
out this circumstance to particular notice, 
as they believe the present to be the first 
instance, in which it has been attempted ia 
this country, to place any numberof female 
prisoners under female officers; and be- 
cause it seemed to be the opinion of seve- 
ral intelligent gaolers, whom they had au 
opportunity of consulting, while they were 
forming their arrangements for the ma- 
nagement of the prison, that women of the 
description of those received into the Peni- 
tentiary, could not be controled and reduc- 
ed to habits of obedience by the agency of 
females. The demeanour, however, of the 
prisoners in the Penitentiary, is quiet and 
decorous, (although some of them came 
with very bad characters in regard to their 
behaviour in the prisons from which they 


were removed;) and it has not been found » 


necessary to have recourse to the assistance 
of any male officer to enforce obedience, 
except in the single instance of a prisoner, 
who turned out to be deranged, and has 
since been removed, under an order from 
the Secretary of State, to a more proper 
place of confinement, for persons in her 
unfortunate situation. 

The Prisoners appear very sensible of the 
pains which are taken for their improve- 
ment, and are in general thankful for the 
commutation of their sentences. The pri- 
son has hitherto been healthy, and no 
death has yet occurred within its walls. 


Earnings of the Prisoners, 
from July 4 to December 31st, 1816. 

Amount of Cash received from 

sundry Persons for Work 

done by the Prisoners (after 

deducting the cost of all Ma- 

terials Used ees £41 6 
Amount of Prisoners’ Earnings, 

for making up Clothing, &c. 

for the use of the Prison------- 17 6 2 
Amount of Earnings by Prison- 

ers acting as Wards-women, 

and inthe Wash-house, Laun- 

dry, &c. the Earnings ofeach 

Prisoner calculated at 6d. per 

18 GO 


£8510 83 


Memoranpum. 

On the whole of the above charge, the 
Prisonersare allowed a per centage of three- 
half-pence in the shilling, as appears by the 
Rules and Regulations. 

The average number of Prisoners has 
been sixty-three. 

It should be observed, that the system of 
work is not yet in full operation; and that 
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a considerable number of the females re- 
ceived, were totally unacquainted with the 
use of the needle—when they came into 
the prison. 

Sedition Bill—The Bill for the more 
effectually preventing Seditious Meetings 
and Assemblies, received the following 
additions in the Committee :—The number 
of persons not permitted to meet together 
on political grievances, without notice being 
given by seven housekeepers, in the news- 

apers, &c. is fixed at fifty and upwards,— 
No mecting heldin virtue of such previous 
notice, to be adjourned to any future day. 
The Act not to extend to Freemasons’ 
Lodges; nor to Declaration approved by 
two Magistrates ; nor to any Meeting or 
Society of the people commonly called 
Quakers; nor to any Meeting or Society 
assembled for purposes of a Religions or 
Charitable nature only.—All fines, penal- 
ties, or forfeitures, exceeding £20, incur- 
red under the Act, may be recovered by 
action of debt within three months after 
being incurred —No person can be prose 
cuted under this Act, for having been, 
before the passing of this Act, a Member 
of any Society or Club declared to be an 
uplawfal combination and confederacy, if 
such person shall not in any manner have 
acted as a Member of such Society or 
Club after the passing of the Act.—No 
person to be prosecuted by virtue of this 
Act for any thing done or committed con- 
trary to its provisions, unless such prose- 
cution shall be commenced within six 
calendar months after the offence. 


State Prisoners.—It is now understood, 
ihat the persons committed on charges of 
high treason, will not be brought to trial 
till early in May. ‘This delay is attributed 
to the period which will elapse before the 
conclusion of the Circuit, and the circum- 
stance of the Old Bailey Sessions occarring 
immediately afterwards. ‘The trial will take 
place at the Old Bailey Sessions house. 


The following regulations are adopted in 
the Tower, respecting the persons confined 
under charges of high treason:—Each 
prisoner is kept in a separate apartment, 
and night and day two yeomen, or warders, 
eontinue in the room, the door of which is 
locked, and on the outside a sentinel is 
placed to prevent the approach of any one, 
except those in the Governor's establish- 
ment. Their beds and board are provided 
hy the Government. No person is allowed 
to see the prisoners, unless a special order 
is sent to the Lieutenant-Governor by the 
Clerk of the Council, and then they are re- 
stricted from holding any communication, 
except in the presence and hearing of some 


person appointed by the Lientenant or his 
Deputy. A special order has been granted 
for Watson’s solicitor to sce bim twice a 
week, under the restrictions above-men- 
tioned. The prisoners are not charged 
jointly, but there is a separate commitment 
for cach individual, signed by twelve mem- 
bers of the Privy Council, directing the 
Licutenant of the ‘Tower to receive the 
accused into his custody. 

Exvecution.—On Wednesday, March 12, 
Wm. Cashman was executed in Skinner- 
street, opposite the door of Mr. Beck with’'s 
shop, which he forcibly entered, with a 
number of others, on the 2d of December. 
This unfortunate young man (his age did 
not appear to exceed 30,) conducted hin- 
self with great firmness and resignation 
during the awful procession from Newgate 
to the place of execution ; but when he had 
mounted the scaffold, and the Executioner 
begun to do his duty, his firmness seemed 
in some measure to forsake him, for he 
staggered considerably, and bis knees very 
feebly performed the function of support- 
ing him. He was conveyed in a cart from 
the felons’ door at Newgate, accompanied 
by the Executioner, to the fatal spot. The 
Rev. Mr. Devereux, a Roman Catholic 
Clergyman, assisted the culprit in his de- 
votions, and held him by the hand on the 
scaffold to the last moment. He waved his 
hand towards the populace, as with an in- 
tention of addressing them. He was, how- 
ever, interrupted by the Clergyman; for, 
so far as be could be heard, his speech was 
of an inflammatory tendency. 

His corpse was delivered to his friends 
at seven o’clock in the evening. It was 
laid out, and collections were made from 
those who chose to sce it, previons to its 
being waked in the Irish manner. It was 
afterwards interred, on the Sunday even- 
ing, ia Stepney Church Yard. The crowd 
was considerable. 

IRELAND. 
Excise duties suspended. 

It appears by a paper laid before Parlia. 
ment, that notices were served on the 
Collectors of Excise in Ireland, for discon- 
tinuing the following taxable articles during 
the year ended the 5th of January last— 
namely, 5,563 hearths, 21,004 windows, 
392 four-wheeled carriages, 2684 two- 
wheeled carriages, 694 servants, and 
1,785 horses. It farther appears, that 
the following notices of discontinuance 
have been served for the year ending the 
Sth of January, 1818 :—4,567 hearths, 
21,357 windows, 277 four-wheeled car- 
riages, 1218 two-wheeled carriages, 57@ 
servants, aud 1,512 horses 
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The New Exchange Buildings in Liver- 
pool, which are allowed to be the finest 
commercial structure in the kingdom, cost 
the sum of 110,848], in erecting. 

A Protest has been entered on the Jour- 
nals of the Lords, signed Clifton, Augustus 
Fredevich, Vassal Holland, and Semerset, 
against the Suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act.—Lord Holland and Lord Darn 
ley have also entered a protest, dissenting 
from the Resolution of the House of Lords 
refusing the motion for the production of 
papers as to the treatment of Bonaparte 
ingthe Island of St. Helena. 

The Monument voted by Parliament to 
the memory of Adimiral Lord Colling- 
wood, and ordered to be erected in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Paul, is now com- 
pleted. The inscription on the monument 
details the various actious in which the 
gallant Admiral was engaged. 

A coal-black young tiger has been 
brought home by the Java, Capt. Hodges, 
recently arrived in the river from Bengal. 
He is so ferocious in his manuers that no 
one can approach his den without dan- 
ger. He is confined in a strong iron cage, 
aud is about twelve mouths old. It is sup- 
posed the captain inteuds him as a present 
to the Prince Regent. The captain has 
also brought two very beautffal buffaloes ; 
they were likewise very fierce when 
brought on board, but during the voyage 
have become more docile. 

There are said to be more powers of at- 
torney ordered from the Bank of England 
at this time for the sale of Stock than ever 
was remembered before. 


An order has been received at the Cus- 
tom-houses from Government, to admit 
every description of rice, duty free ; which 
has had a great effect on the market, 

Arrican Institurion. ~The Annual 
Mectiig of thisexcellent Institution was beld 
on Wednesday 26th, at the Preemasous’s 
Tavern, at which were present his High- 
ness the Duke of Gloucester, Lord Teign- 
mouth, Lord Gambier, Mr. Wilberforce, 
M. P. Me. W. Smith, 7. P. and Mr. Ste- 
phen. The Duke of Gloucester took the 
Chair, and the business commenced by the 
reading of a long but very interesting ie- 
port of the proceedings of the Society in 
the past year. Amongst other things the 
Report stated, that intelligence hod been 
received from undoubted authority that not 
only had three vessels been condemned at 
Sierra Leone, for being engayed in the 
slave trade, but that four more were fitting 
out at the Havannah for the same ini- 
quitous traffic, by British subjects. 


It was then moved and seconded, 
Vox. VI. No. 31, Lit. Pan. N. S. April}. 


That the Thanks of the Meeting be given 
to the Directors, for their conduct in the 
management of the affairs of the Institu- 
tion during the past year, and for the Re- 
port which has now been read, and that 
they be requested to print the substance 
thereof. 


it is reported that the Stamp Office has 
called upon the publishers of unstamped 
newspapers to make oath to the numbers 
they have printed weekly, and to pay u 
the duties thereon. One person, it is id, 
will be found in debt eighty thousand 
pounds, 

The Cowier says—Cobbett has already 
fled to America, by the way of Liverpool, 
is Consequence, it is believed, of his having 


| incurred penalties to an enormous amount, 


by publishing his Paper without stamp, 
and of the Stamp Office having com- 
menced proceedings against him for the 
recovery of them. 


That most scandalous and disgraceful 
practice of selling a wife, with a halter 
round her neck, was witnessed on Saturday 
last in the public market place of King- 
ston upon Thames. The husband bought 
a new halter for fifteen-pence, with which 
he led his fair rib to the Town Hall, and 
having paid two-pence for the toll or right 
of selling, she was knocked down to a 
countryman at the price of one shilling, 
who led his very valuable prize off in 
triamph with the halter round her neck. 


The Bank have given notice, by public 
advertisement, that after the first day of 
May next, no further extension of time 
will be given to the circulation of Bank 
dollar tokens at the rate of five shillings 
and sixpence each. 


Paristan FasHions.—The most admired 
of ali head-dresses in hair, at the benefit of 
Fleury, at the opera, was entirely Indian. 
Ostrich feathers, with tbe point out, went 
entirely round the bead, andin the middle 
wasa buneh of pJrited hair, Some millti- 
ners hive already sold yellow straw hats, 
trimmed with Scotch ribbons. ‘The Jeaf 
af these hats is cut behind. They have a 
very large crown, but itis open. The 
erape hats are almost all of two colours, 
lilac and green, lilac and white, green 
and white, citron and white. ‘The fashion 
of bouquets de cote—bouquets at the side 
in full dress has been revived for some 
time. They are worn on the left side very 
high and very large. In the dress bails, 
and in the assemblies of ceremony, they 
wre worn with a plume of tive white 
ostrich feathers. 
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REMARKABLE TRIALS, 


The following Trials appear to deserve 
the notice of the Public on several ac- 
counts; the first as it involves the ques- 
tion of an obsolete law, which being un- 
repealed is still capable of doing mischief. 
The second shews the nceessity of earc 
and caution, to see bonds and other secn- 
rities properly caticelled, when such is the 
intention of ihe parties to them. 


BEDFORDSHIRE ASSIZES. 
Non- Attendance at Divine Worship. 


THE REV. EDWARD DRAKE FREE, CLERK, 
v. SIR MONTAGUE ROGER BURGOYNE. 


This was an action of a very extraordi- 
nary description. Dr. Free, who is Rector 
of Sutton, appeared in Court, dressed in his 
canonicals, and prepared to take part in 
the conduct of his own cause. The action 
was brought to recover penalties under the 
s‘a‘ute of the 23d of Elizabeth, by the 5th 
sectizn of which it was enacted, that every 
person iu England absenting himself from 
divine worship, either at bis own parish 
church, or some other place appointed for 
public prayer, for one month, forfeited a 
penalty of £20. This penalty was equally 
divided into three parts, one of which 
went tothe Queen, another to the poor of 
the parish, and the third to the informer. 
He should be enabled to prove in this case 
that the Defeudant had abseuted himself 
from his parish church for nineteen mouths; 
and having done so, he should be entitled 
to a verdict for the fall amount of the 
peualties, or in all events for twclve montha ; 
which was the period within which the 
statute required the actien to be brought. 

The won-atteudance of the defendant 
having beev proved, Lawrence Coxall, 
ehurchwarden of the parish of Sutton, 
proved, for the defendant, that Sutton 
Church had been shat up from the 25th, 
ef June to the 3d of September.—And 
again to the month of November. 

Dr. M‘Grath, a medical gentleman, 
the precarious state of Sir 

urgoyne’s health, from his return from 
Gibraltar to the present moment, and the 
danger of his going to church at particular 
Gages of his disorder, 

t was also proved, that the Rector had 
teceived a monition from the Bishop, for 
serving the church in a most irregular 
thanner:—and that Sir Montague Bur- 

oyue had been at church, withia the 
terval alledyed. 
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Lucy Carrington nurse in Sir Montague’s 
family, bore testimony to her master or 
mistress invariubly reading prayers to the 
family on the Sunday when they did not 
go to church. 

The Rev. Dr. Hughes occasionally visited 
Sir Moutague’s family for weeks together, 
and always read prayers to the family 
when they did not go to church. 


Mr. Baron Graham summed up the 
evidence. His Lordship abstained from 
making any remark upon the motives by 
which the plaintit? had been actuated in 
this action, but at the same time remarked, 
that no liberal mind could have construed 
the statute of Elizabeth in the manner in 
which it had been construed by him. He 
left it for the Jury to say, whether a 
reasonable excuse had not been proved for 
the non-attendance of the defendant at 
church, and whether, in other respects, 
the case of the plaintiff had not received a 
complete answer. 


The Jury, without hesitation, found the 
defendant— Not Guilty. 


MORTLOCK AND OTHERS ¥. VIPOND. 


This was an action by the Plaintiffs, 
bankers at Cambridge, against the defend- 
ant, as one of five makers of 4 promissory 
note for £1000.—The case appeared to be 
this :—In the year 1810, a person named 
Dockra having become indebted to the 
plaintiffs in a considerable sum of money, 
the defendant and four other gentiemen 
became his securitics, and gaye jointly, 
and severally, a promissory note for the 
payment of one thousand pounds to the 
plaintiffs.-—It was agreed that this note 
was to be given as a mere matter of form, 
until a bow! shontd be prepared for better 
securing the money. A bond for a larger 
sum was afterwards prepared, but the de- 
fendant refused to become a party to at. 
The other co securities executed the bond, 
an? had sinee paid some moncy on acconnt 
thereof, and the present action was bronght 
against the defendant, upon the promissory 
note, to recover the sum of 7660. 4a, 7d. 
credit being given him forthe remainder ef 
the £1000. Mr Garney endeavoured to re- 
heve the defeudant from his liability, by 
contending that this security merged in the 
higher one of the bond, which bad been 
executed to the plaintifls by the other co- 
securities. But Lord Ellenborough held 
that, as the defendant had refused to be- 
come party to the bond, be was liable upon 
the promissory note. The plaintiffs, there» 
fore, bad a verdict for 7661. 4s. 7d, the de- 
fendant being left to his remedy in equity. 
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| () marks, upon its even swell, 
Joctr The wiles of a departed belle! 
2. ctr. Ye sombre tombs! Mouastic glades, 
— Mourn your decapitated shades ! 


ON THE STUDY OF CRANIOLOGY. 


‘© Oh! would the Sons of Men once think 
their eyes 
And reason giv’n them but to study flies! 
See Nature in seme partial narrow shape 
“ Aud let the author of the whole escape: 
“ Learn but to trifle,” &c. 
Dunciap, B. 4. 


“ Les Muses aiment peu de longs raisonne- 
ments : 

* Una recit dira plus que des froids argu- 

ments.” ; 

IMAGINATION, Chant. 


Inventive times ! Oh, who can miss 
Instruction in an age like this? 
And who can to the grave descend, 
Nor own that sov'reign good, a friend, 
When frieudshbip’s written line we trace 
On the fair brow aud blooming face ; 
When ev'ry bias of the mind 
Is on the outward form defiu’d, 
And ev'ry line upon the brow 
Depicts the thoughts which lurk below! 
Lavater first with piercing view 
The mental portrait nicely drew, 
And gave to ev'ry kindred feature 
The torm and impress stamp’d by Nature ; 
Class’d ev'ry trait, and made the whole 
A breathing transcript of the soul ;— 
But we—who cal] the Moderns dull? 
We sketch the passions on the skull! 
Find art and science in a form, 
Which baffles the all-conq’ring worm, 
And feast, with scientific taste, 
Upon the remnants of his waste ! 
The mould’ring form which sleeps heneath 
Its sculptur’d canopy of death, 
Still rests amid its kindred dead, 
But rests, alas! without a head! 
That ou some lady’s toilet lies, 
Who views it o’er with curious eyes, 
And finds upoa its surface wrought 
The channel of abstracted thought ; 


What charne!-house is now secure? 

Fair Science’ votaries, chaste and pure, 
Throng round the treasures earth concealed, 
To bear a trophy from the field ; 

To seize upon a hero’s sconce, 

Or steal the cranium of a dunce, 

And feast their philosophic eyes, 

By gazing on the fruitful prize! 
Auspicions ra '—who will now 

Hear the false swain’s delusive vow ; 
When ev'ry nymph may ascertain 

By the firm casket of his brain ; 

(Its various moulding, shape, and air,) 
The truth or falsebood of his prayer ! 
And, oh, what blessings will await 

Tn crouds upon our prosp’rous state, 
When our good Monarch may prefer 

A Bishop or a Minister ; 

By viewing wit’s unerring trace, 

And judging genius by its case! 

Hail, Age of Reason!—now we see 

The line of Christian Charity 
Beuevolus !—upon thy brow 

Shine thro’ the locks of time-bleach’d snow, 
Which, thin and scanty, shade an eye, 
Where peace, and hope, and goodness lie ! 
No lures or dangers now beset 

The glances of the gay coquette. 

Vain is that coronet of roses ! 

The brow, the cheek, the eye discloses 
How fickle, light, and vainly fair, 

Is al! that charms and wins us there. 

A wit approaches;—mark him well— 
Has he the true satiric swell? 

The keen, strong liue of attic sense? 
No—then his wit is all pretence ! 

Here comes a scholar, deeply read— 
With eye sedate—but, hold '—his head ? 
Is that well moulded ?— Does it show 
The tides of wisdom as they flow, 
Meantering o’er his well-stored brain? 
| cannot see them”—look again! 


But here are proofs, these works suld high” — 


PShaw! leave them to the critic’s eye, 
We vead with a more piercing ken, 
Not the productions, but the men! 
Enter a Vestal—calm and fair, 
She moves with so divine an air, 
’Twere proianation sure to break 
Silence so holy !—And to speak 
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On earthly subjects, were to wound 
Her senses with too gross a sound ; 
Yet pause, and as she passes by, 
Observe her with attentive eye ; 

What do you read upon her brow ? 
Pure Inspiration’s heav'nly glow ? 

The transport of corrected zeal ? 

The prayer for her eternal weal ? 

Oh, grave deception !—in her breast 
The Syren is not lull'd to rest. 

She rules her looks with specious art, - 
But prays to Mammon in her heart! 
Kow mark that curve—and it will tell 
Of thoughts that wauder, and rebel 
Against the lesson she would teach, 
Her looks, her manuers, and her speech. 
Observe the Beau—you deem him gay, 
His life a smiling summer day. 
No—on his forehead you may spy 
The deep-worn trace of jealousy ; 

He scowls upon a well-turned foot, 
And execrates his rival’s boot, 

Because more truly in the ton, 

More new and tasteful than his own! 
Peace to his manes '—let him thrive 

A humble drone in fashion’s hive. 

Let him enjoy his little day, 

*Till all its bliss is burn’d away! 

There let us leave him, to redeem 

The honors of our noble theme. 

Oh, wond’rous Science! thou canst teach 
More than the moralist‘can preach 5 
He can but tell us, what we know, 
That life is not a Heaven below; 
That Virtue’s smile is bright and fair, 
(The more, because *tis somewhat rare) 
That earth has little else to give, 

But hopes that vanish and deceive, 
And that a deathless soul should claim 
A brighter prize, a higher aim ; 

This doctrine, to us Moderns, seems 
The raut of visionary dreams. ’ 
All this, to us, is idle prate, 


Plain truth we loathe, and sense we hate. 


Earth echoes to the general cry, 

« Admire—amuse us—or we die !” 
We, in true modern style, resolve 
Our sinful brethren to absolve, 

By kindly taking off the sin 

From ev'ry soul of Adam's kin; 

And proving, from the nicest rules, 
(Fram'd in our Craniologic schools) 
That when poor sinners go agtray, 
"Tis Nature leads them on their way ; 


Poetry. 


* | They do but follow where she treads, 
Aad date their vices from their heads ! 
February 28, 1817. 


Heven or 


By Joun Mayne, Author of the Poems of 
“ Glasgow,” “ The Siller Gun,” Se. Se, 


The following Verses are founded on a Tradition 
in the South of Scotland, that a young Lady 
ef Kirkconnell-Lee, in Annandale, walkin 
with her Lover, was murdered by a diet 
appointed and sanguinary Rival. 


I wish I were where Helen lies, 
For, night and day, on me she cries, 
And, like an Angel, to the skies 
Still seems to beckon me! 
For me she liv’d, for me she sigh'd, 
For me she wish'd to be a bride, 
For me, in life’s sweet morn, she died 
On fair Kirkconnell-Lee! 


Where Kirtle-waters gently wind, 

As Helen on my arm reclin’d, 

A rival, with a ruthless mind, 
Took deadly aim at me ; 

My Love, to disappoint the foe, 

Rush'd in between me and the blow, 

And now her corse is lying low 
On fair Kirkconnell-Lee ! 

Though Heaven forbids my wrath to swell, 

I curse the hand by which she fell— 

The fiend that made my heaven a hell, 
And tore my Love from me! 

For if, where all the Graces shine— 

O! if on earth there’s aught divine, 

My Helen! all these charms were thine— 
They center’d all in thee! 


Ah! what avails it that, amain, 

I clove th’ assassin’s head in twain ! 

No peace of mind, my Helen slain 

resting-place for me! 

I see her spirit in the air— 

J hear the shriek of wild despair, 

When murder laid her bosom bare, 

On fair Kirkconnell-Lee! 

» O! when I’m sleeping in my grave, 

And o’er my head the rank weeds wave, 
“| May He, who life and spirit gave, 
. Unite my Love and me! 
Then from this world of doubts and sighy 
My soul on wings of peace shall rise, 
And, joining Helen in the skies, 

Forget Kirkeonnell-Lee! 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Cuap. I. 
ANOUSE OF LORDS, Tuesday, Jan. 28. 


This being the day appointed by 
the Prince Regent for the meeting of both 
Houses of Parliament, his Royal Highness 
came dewn in state, 2zud entered the 
House of Peers at two o'clock. His Royal 
Highness was attended by all the Great 
Officers of State; the Earl of Liverpool 
carried the Sword of State on his Royal 
Highness’s right hand, and the Marquis of 
Winchester carried the Crown ona cushion 
on his left. A few minutes after the Re- 
gent had taken his seat, the Commons 
arrived, to whom H. R. H. delivered the 
speech already inserted. At five o'clock, 
4he House, which had been adjourned dur: 
ing pleasure, being resumed, Lord Sid- 
mouth said, that before he moved that the 
Speech delivered from the Throne that 
day should be read from the Woolsack, he 
had a subject of very great importance to 
communicate to the House; for which 
reason he moved that strangers be ordered 
to withdraw.—Strangers were then ex- 
cluded. 

House of Commons 

Lord Valletort moved the address, in 
answer to the speech. His topics were— 
the happy termination of the contest on 
the Continent—the punishment inflicted 
on Algiers—the termination of the Indian 
war in Nepaul. His Lordship hoped that 
the distresses of the people would prove to 
be temporary. He thought the symptoms 
of disaffection im some places, were the 
result of the arts of designing individuals. 
The people were looking to that House for 
the preservation of the Constitution; and 
the House would not disappoint them. 

Mr. Dawson seconded the address. 

Mr. Ponsonby had no desire to encrease 
despondency ; but wished to point out the 
contradiction between the last speech, in 
which, commerce was described as flou- 
rishing, and the present. How had the 
assertion that, our manufactures were flou- 
rishing, turned out? and, with respect to 
economy and retrenchment, he would ask, 
if any one measure had been proposed by 
Ministers? had not every measure of re- 
trenchment proposed by others been op- 
posed by them? After this, what faith 
couid be placed in Speeches from the 
throne?—He then proceeded to take a 
review of our finances. Our Consolidated 
Fund had no longer a surplus. And 
with respect to keeping our faith with the 
public creditor, the only means of doing so 


had been destroyed; he meant the oaning 
fund,. A sinking fund must be a fun 
which enabled a nation, or an individual, 
to pay off something of his debt. We had 
no such sinking fund ; for, if in order to 
pay off £10,000,000 from one source, we 
were obliged to borrow £10,000,000 from 
another, he defied any one to say this 
was paying off from a sinking fund.— 
Neither was there a temporary difficulty— 
the real difficulty under which we were 
labouring was excessive taxation, With 
respect to relief, where were the people to 
look for it?—Was it in manufactures, 
or was it in commerce ?--No. Where 
then were they to look? Why, to the 
House ; and he trusted they would not be 
disappointed. He had heard nothing of 
retrenchment, till near the meeting of 
Parliament ; and he was inclined to think, 
that only the fear of meeting some such 
defeats as those to which Ministers were 
subject last Session, had now forced them 
to adopt such measures. Else why had 
the meeting of Parliament been so long 
delayed—why had not the general cry of 
the public been attended to, and Parliament 
called together earlier? The Rt. Hon. Gent. 
then moved an Amendment, embracing 
the topics of his Speech. ‘ 

Mr. Bathurst expressed his surprise at 
the speech of the Right Hon. Gentleman, 
who bad adverted to the Speech of the 
last Session; and complained that the 
description there given, of the state of the 
country, did not now apply. Did not the 
Right Hon. Gentleman recollect that things 
had changed their situation? He wished 
the Rt. Hon..Gent. had looked to the 
Speech, he would there find that H. R. H. 
strongly recommended to the House to 
enter early into an investigation, and con- 
sideration of the State of the Nation. Did 
the Right Hon. Gentleman suppose his 
Majesty's Ministers would have introduced 
such a recommendation into the Speech 
from the Throne, unless they had been 

repared to meet the House on the subject ? 
t was utterly impossible that the concerns 
of a war, so long and extensive as the late 
war had been, could be wound up iu a 
short period. He contended, that the pre- 
sent pressure was a temporary ene, arising 
out of the difficulties of the times, which 
were felt, in a peculiar degree, by the 
Agricultural Interests, and had affected 
the revenuein all itsbratiches. Hetrusted, 
however, that, in the ensuing year, the 
state of agricultnre would so far improve, 
that many of these evils would cease to 
exist; and the revenue, as assisted by the 
consumption of luxuries, as articles of taxe- 
tion, would recover. 


| 
| | 
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Mr. Lambegeclared himself very little 
inclined to despondency ; yet he must con- 
fess he saw but very little in the Speech to 
congratulate himself upon. The adoption 
of any system of relieving public difficulties 
by a breach of faith with the public credi- 
tor, would be a high breach of national 
honour, and, he was convinced, would 
fail of affording any relief to the country. 
He wanted to do what his Right Hon. 
Friend’s amendment recommended ; name- 
ly, to go into a review of the state of the 
Manufactures, Agriculture, and Poor's 
Rates; which last were an evil ten 
thousand times more partial and oppressive 
than the Tithe system. He also wished to 
go into a review of the Colonial Depart- 
ments. 

Mr. C. Grant agreed with the Hon. Gen- 
tleman in respect to the necessity of enter 
ing into an examination of the different 
subjects alluded to. The subject of the 
Poor Laws was a most important point of 
enquiry. Hecoincided in opinion with the 
Right Hon. Geutleman, that public credit 
should be supported, and admitted that the 
distresses experienced by the Agricultural 
Interests were also equally entitled to the 
consideration of the House. What was the 
state of the nation during the war in the 
latter respect ? Impulse was given to agri- 
culture, by the difficulties thrown in the 
way of importation. Prosperity of course 
followed, A state of peace, however, al- 
tered the prosperous situation of that brauch 
of manufacture of the state; but the Corn 
Bill would be the means of restoring the 
former state of the Agricultural loterest. 
Adverting to the notice in the Speech, re- 
specting the disaffected, the Hon. Gentle- 
man observed, that the people in general 
were disposed to loyalty, but certainly 
there were others who were not so. 

At this part of the Hon. Gentleman's 
speech, two Messengers from the Lords 
appeared at the Bar, with a communica- 
tion ; being admitted to the Table—they 
stated, that they were commanded by their 
Lordships to desire a present conference 
with this Honse, in the Painted Chamber, 
on a subject materially affecting the safety 
of his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
and the honour and dignity of Parliament; 
and were directed to inform the House, 
that in the absence of the usual Messengers, 
they—the Clerk Assistant, and Reading 
Clerk—were deputed to convey the Mes- 


sage. 
Ate, Vansittart observed, that on so im- 
portant an occasion, the usual Messengers 
might be dispensed with, and moved that 
the House du acquiesce in the Message pre- 


sented by the Assistant Clerk and Reading 
Cterk, but that such a practice should wot 
be made a precedent tn fuiure.—-Ordered, 
—The Hon. Geatleman then moved, that 
the House do agree to a conference, and 
that Lord Binning do carry the Answer to 
the Lords. 


On their return from the conference Mr. 
Vausittart appeared at the Bar, and iv ‘orm- 
ed the House that ti cir Lordships had -in- 
formed them that several daring outrapes 
had been committed on the persou of the 
Prince Regent, on his passage from the 
House of Pariiament, and that they had 
agreed in au Address to his Roya! Highness 
ou the occasion, and had directed tiie man- 
agers of the Comwittee to communicate to 
this House the name ofthe witness who had 
proved the outrages, which was the Right 
Hou. James Murray, commonly called Lord 
James Murray. 


The Address was then read, to the fol- 
lowing effect:—“We your Royal High- 
ness's dutiful aud foyal subjects, the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, beg leave hambly 
to express our abhorrence of th: outrage 
offered this day tothe person of your Royal 
Highness, and regret that there should be 
found a person in these dominions capable 
of committing so daring and dagitious an 
Act. It is the earacst wish of your faithful 
Lords, Spiritual and Temporal, in’ which 
they must be joined by all descriptions of 
faithful subjects, that your Royal Highness 
would be pleased to direct such measures to 
be taken, as should lead to the apprebension 
of the authors and abeitors of the outrage.” 

Lord J. Murray in auswer to questions 
put to him by the Chancellor of the Bx- 
chequer, Mr. Curwen, Mr. Wynne, and 
other Members, stated, that be isa Lord of 
the Bedchamber, to the Prince Regent, and 
was in attendance on bis Royal Highness 
in the carriage on their passage from the 
House of Lords; on their return, between 
Carlton House and St. James's, the glass of 
the carriage was fractured ; it was the glass 
on the Prince's left hand.—The fracture ap- 
peared to be produced by two bullets, for 
round apertures had been made in the glass, 
and the remainder of it was not broken; he 
had not the slightest doubt the fracture was 
caused by bullets. About a minute after 
this happened, a very large stone was 
thrown at the other glass, and then three 


or four other stones, with great violence ;. 


he had examined the first glass that was 
broken minutely ; there was no crowd near 
the carriage at the time; but if a pistol had 
been fired with gunpowder, the person 
firing it, he thinks, must have been recog- 


nized ; he supposed, as no report was heard 
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by him, they might have come from an air 
gun. There were no bullets found in the 
carriage ; he supposed they were shot from 
some one of the trees; the opposite glass 
was np, it was not broken at all: he got out 
of the carriage immediately after the Prince 
Regent; did not search the carriage, nor 
did he know whether any bullets were 
found at the bottom of it. The Master of 
the Horse was in the carriage; splinters of 
the glass were found; the stone which struck 
the opposite glass did uot enter the carriage, 
the glass was very thick. 

The stove smashed the window and 
pounded the glass. There was a footman 
and a Life Guardsman by the side of the 
carriage. He could not say whether the 
supposed bullets perforated any part of the 
carriage. 

The witness having withdrawn, Mr. Van- 
sittart conceived thatno farther information 
could be necessary to induce the House to 
cencur inthe Address. 

Mr Ponsonby observed, there could be 
but one seutiment in the House on the sub- 
ject, in respect to the propriety of concur- 
ring in the Address. Whether a pistol had 
been fired or not, was of no consequence, 
and could have no influence on the decision 
of the House. 

On the following day the debate on the 
Address was renewed, and continued till 
“Zo'clock in the morning; the Amendment 
was negatived, and the original Address 
was carried, 

House of Lords, Jan. 29. 


The Lord Chancellor stated to their 
Lordships, that both ilouses of Parliament 
had waited upon lis Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent with the Address, to which 
the following answer was returned:— 

“ That the Prince Regent, relying upou 
the loyalty of his Majesty's subjects, felt 
gratification at the expression of their zeal, 
and felt no regret upon the oceasion alluded 
to by Parhament, but that which arose 
from the breach of order and the violation 
of the principles of the Constitution.” The 
Auswer concluded with stating, “ that 
steps should be taken to bring to justice 
the persons who acted in transgression of 
the public peace, aud to prevent the repe- 
tition of conduct prejudicial to the law aud 
the diguity of the Crown.” 

The asual Address in answer to the 
Speech was then moved by the Earl of 
Dartoouth, seconded by the Earl of Rothes, 
supported by the Ministerial Lords, and 
opposed by Karl Grey, Marquis Wellesley, 
&c. Ke. the former of whom moved au 
Amendment similar to that moved by Mr. 
Ponsonby in the Commous. The Amend- 
meut was lost without a division. 


POLITICAL PERISCOPE. 
Panorama Office, March 29, 


The Political incidents at home, are 
chiefly interesting as they refer to those 
measures which have been thought neces- 
sary to prevent the intentions of sedition 
from acquiring strength and maturity; and 
proceeding to the overt act. That the main 
body of the peopie, however affected by 
inevitable and distressing circumstances, is 
loyal, and firm in the support of the Con- 
stitution, is beyond all doubt, neither does 
any affect to doubt that they would have 
remained quiet, had no eudeavours been 
made to rouze them. To whatever they 
have been parties, therefore, they have fol- 
lowed au impulse given them, or a temp- 
tation set before them, extra themselves. 
Had they, without such seduction taken 
the same steps, aud made the same com- 
plaints, as they have now been impelled to, 
their matters would have worn a far dif- 
ferent aspect, and their o} inions or wishes 
would have been infinitely more worthy of 
sedate consideration.. 

The attempts of more than one body of 
men to penetrate to the metropolis is a 
singular feature of the times. Some months 
ago a number of colliers proposed to draw 
a waggon load of coal, from the pits in the 
west, to London, to make a present of it 
to the Prince Regent. They begged as 
they went, and refused work when offered 
them at a Guinea a week, per man. This 
hopeful sgrad when considerably advane- 
ed on their journey, was persuaded by the 
magistrates to dispose of their load, and 
return home. 

But, a much more audacious attempt of 
a like kind was made during the present 
mouth to bring up from Manchester, a 
its neighbourhood, a body of men to t 
number of many thousands, [some say 
30,000}. These, under pretence of peti- 
tioning the Prince Regent, and of undeceiv- 
ing him, actually assembled and prepared 
to set off, accoutred with knapsacks (or 
rather bags) and blankets; somewhat in 
the style of Highlanders. 

The organization of this scheme seems 
to have been so far matured, as that every 
tenth mau was the superintendant of nine 
Comrades, and was their treasurer, and 
bearer of the petitioniug scroll, Near 
Manchester they were dispersed, by a body 
of cavalry ; nevertheless, a small body of 
the deluded men, who had eluded the best 
intentions of the Magistrates, proceeded og 
their errand; but at Leek and Ashbourne 
fresh discomfiture awaited them, and he- 
tween 30 and 40 were taken into custody, 
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Though considerable anxiety had heen ma- 
nifested, none of these misguided folks had 
made their appearance at Derby. Many 
retarned panic struck to their homes, 
unable or loath to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of the funds confided to them. The 
number of unfortunate objects confined in 
prison implicated in these rash trausgres- 
sio..s is upwards of 250. A great propor- 
tion of the prisoners, are cotton spinners, 
many of whom are known to earn be- 
tween thirty and forty shillings per week! 


Against the farther effects of these de- 
lusions it was necessary to provide, Never- 
theless, the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act can please nobody. It is far from desira- 
ble to accustom the people to a repetition of 
such breaches on the Constitutional guards 
of the subject's liberty: necessity, is the 
only justifiable cause ; and that is pleaded 
on this occasion as strongly as ii is possible 
can be done. The other Bills to the same 
effect, nuw in progress through Parliament, 
rest on the same argument; which is at 
best an argument of that description which 
every true Patriot must wish may soon be 
deprived of its application. 


In the mean while, the general opinion 
begins to prevail that the circumstances of 
the country feel a commencing alleviation, 
in various branches. The Customs ure re- 
ported a /ittlé better. The leading mana- 
factures of the country it is hoped, might 
safely report the same ; though it must be 
acknowledged, that some are very back. 
ward to admit that to be the fact. It is 
clear, however, that agricultural produc- 
tions come to a good market, and fetch 
high prices: so that, if what was said was 
well founded, the tradesman will soon 
share in the encreased ability of the Agri- 
a to pay a good price for his com- 

ities. 


That main engine of State, the Finances 
with its Budget is not yet laid before Par- 
liament; but, the Public Stocks by their 
continued rise seem to augur somewhat 
more favourably of it than was expected. 
For this rise several reasons are assigned; 
but, the principal appears to be an expec- 
tation of still further rise, which those who 
now purchase may easily turn to their 

reat profit. Speculation had ventured on 

olicies that the Consols reached 70, be- 
fore April 1, that has been verified: it now 
veniures on their reaching five per cent, 
additional in a short time; which will 
make a difference in the value of the arti- 
cle of full 20 per cent. during the sitting 
of Parliameut. in proportion as the stocks 
rise trade will improve; but chiefly when 
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it is understood that they have found their 
level. The Commissioners for purchasing 
the National Debt, are the chief losers by 
such an encrease of value. 


A part of the British Army in France 
certainly comes home in a few days ; and 
part of it, no doubt, will be disbanded 
speedily. This uot only relieves France 
but Britain also; and though these gallant 
warriors will continue to receive something 
from the national purse, yet the expences 
will be reduced on the whole. 


In the meanwhile, other reductions also, 
are taking place ; and more are in contem- 
plation. The number of Nominal Offices, 
commonly called sinecures, is likely to be 
diminished ; which will be a very proper 
Clearance, though not any vast saving to 
the nation. Rewards to the deserving will 
assume avother form, we trust, more dig- 
nified ;— but those have stronger hopes 
than we have, who suppose that the un- 
deserving will never be found on the list. 
Desert however, assumes various forms; 
nor do we mean to insinuate that merite- 
rious services if they be real, though pri- 
vate, should be overlooked, or suffered to 
pass unrewarded. 


Among such a variety of interests as now 
appertain to Britain, some one or other will 
always give cause for apprehension. In 
China, says report, the British Embassy - 
has totally failed; Lord Amherst is return- 
ing; and the British frigate that carried 
him to Cantou nas been fired at by the 
Chinese, and obliged to defend itself against 
the aggression of the forts on the river. 
The whole of this is not before us. A great 
part of the report comes from Americans, 
and we are pretty sure, Joses nothing from 
its channel of conveyance. Should affairs 
prove to have been essentially different, 
when all is known, the surprise would be 
but small on our parts. 


From the East to the West:—America 
has thought proper to take umbrage at 
some parts of the British conduct, which 
was foreseen and intended when the treaty 
of peace was signed. The endeavours 
making on her part, may probably prove 
beneficial to the British concerns. 


By American papers we learn that Mr. 
Monroe has been chosen President of the 
United States by a large majority over Mr. 
Rufus King; aud Mr. Tomkins has been 
preferred to four other candidates as Vice- 
President. They would enter upon their 
duties on the 4th inst.; and are to continue 
them, by the constitutional laws ef the re- 
public, far four years from that date.—Mr. 
Madison closed his public labours with a 
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The Pope has restored the indepence of 
the little republic of San Marino; {the 
smallest, certainly, in Europe, consisting 
of a hill pot more than four miles in extent. 


The nobility of Courland have been in- 


nandsome proposition to Congress for mak: 
ing a payment due to the British Govern- 
ment. 


The Continent of Europe appears to be 
pacific; which is one happy effect of po- 
verty: but shrewd guesses are abroad 
that war will again afflict the nations. 
These are said to be justified by appear- 
ances, 

As when two black clouds, 
With Heaven's Artillery fraught, come rattling 
on 
Over the Caspian, then stand front to front 
Hov'ring a space, till winds the signal blow 
To join their dark encounter. 


Should this dark encounter join, works 
descriptive of Mount Caucasus, and the ad- 
joining Provinces of Persia, will be found 
interesting. 

Those who delight in speculation fancy 
disputes much nearer home. They think 
the supposed understanding between the 
Courts of Spain and Portugal will end in 
misunderstanding. This is is not impossi- 
ble, certainly ;—for how should a couple of 
marriages prevent misunderstandings ? 

The Spanish Court is poor, and must 
continue poor while her colonies are in re- 
volt. The least possible evil which can 
attend such a state of things is, the reten- 
tion of much mouey to pay expences there 
which the mother country has been in the 
habit of receiving, and depending on dar- 
ing many years. America has ostensibly 
forbid her citizens from favouring the iv- 
surgents, as they had done; aud our Mini- 
sters assure Parliament that Britain pre- 
serves the most inflexible neutrality. 

The King of Spain erideavours to obtain 
popularity by Acts of Grace and pardon : 
he has granted a general liberation to the 
prisoners, in his dominions; and report 
affirms that he has included the insurgents in 
America, iv this dispensation of mercy. 
bh shall see how many of them accept 
of it. 

The King of Wirtemberg opened his 
States in person on the Sd inst. at Stutgard, 
when the project of a new Constitution 
was presented to that body.—It consists of 
337 articles, aud appears highly favoura- 
ble to the liberty of the subject, we hope 
it will close all further controversy. 

The Grand Seignor say some has sent 
presents of shipping to Algiers; if this be 
true—for we think it questionable—he is 
further advanced in folly than we thought 
him. Elis Empire is a mere ropé of sand, 
scarcely held together under his authority. 
His force, therefore, might be much better 
employed than at Algiers. 


duced by the Emperor of Russia to liberate 
their peasants. The Emperor has forbid 
persecution for conscience sake, in the case 
of a sect broken off from the Russian 
Greek Charch. 

The Court of Brazil coutinues at Monte 
Video ; a force, the ultimate destination of 
which is the subject of much conjecture. 
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STATE OF TRADE. 
Lloyd's Coffee House, March 20, 1817. 

The Tea sale, at the ludia House finally 
closed on the 14th. The general average 
of the Teas was higher than before. 
Boneas and Conaou of the common kinds, 
nearly 2d. dearer. The Pecors fetching 
very high prices, particularly those with 
any flower. ‘This rise of prices is in de- 
fiance of the freedom of trade, now open 
from any part of Europe to China; and 
of the endeavours of the Americans in 
China to rival the English. 

Since that sale, reports of an unfavour- 
able nature lave been received from 
Canton, which though not official, are 
sufficiently authentic to have caused great 
sensations among the Chiefs of the Com- 
pany, an: the dealers in tea, some friends 
of whom have been suspected of making 
the most of incidents abroad, in order to 
raise the price of this Chinese article, at 
home. ‘The effects however, has not been 
very great or lasting. 

Suears meet with a steady demand, 
though noturgent, or extensive, Musco- 
vapors proper for refining, if of a strong 
and good quality realize one shilling or 
even two shillings higher; there being a 
considerable demand for refined goods, 
especially if a favourable opportunity may 
be taken for obtaining them at any advan- 
tage of a lower price. The orders from 
the continent continue to fix prices lower 
than the currency of the market. This 
merely keeps up expectancy ; and induces 
the refiners to work; which in its turn 
may‘render goods more plentiful. 

Lumps are scarce. Crustep Suars are 
in request for the Baltic ; and are likely 
so to continue, the shipping season being 
so close. There is also considerable enquiry 
for Foreign and some parcels 
have changed hands to advantage. 

Corree continues to be rather dull. 
There have been several public sales, 
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within these few days; but this commodity 
also, as well as sugar, feels the effect of 
the low prices fixed by the Continental 
dealers in their orders, ‘The prices may 
be considered as rather declining ; but not 
sufficiently to meet those orders. The 
quantity, therefore, is more than adequate 
to thedemand ; and must continue to meet 
a heavy sale. The general poverty of the 
Continent may very well account for the 
low prices offered from thence, as well as 
the abundant supply of certain articles, for 
which they uow have the choice of mar- 
kets. By degrees, however, this will find 
its level; when Colonial productions will 
meet with greater encouragement, and 
their cousumers abroad find less difficulty 
in raising the money to pay for them. 


The holders of Rum have been induced 
to submit to lower prices than some time 
hack. This has been the only means of 
tempting the shippers to adventure in the 
Article; and it has had great effect: for 
the business lately done, and now doing 
in Rum is very considerable. It may 
therefore, be taken as a certainty, not only 
that all hope of supplavting the consump- 
tion of Branpy in France has totally 
failed ; but that this spirit has been ena- 
bled to find its way, and to take the place 
of others merely by the low rates at which 
it can be purchased. The British govern- 
ment advertises a contract of 30,000 gal- 
lons. Branpy has been bought lately on 
lower terms than were demanded for it. 
This proves that the stock in reserve is not 
so impoverished as some would have had 
us believe ; and consequently the necessity 
for finding a substitute is not pressing. 
There is no variation in Geneva. 

The trade in Wive from the Cape of 
Good Hope is increasing, and now may 
be called extensive. The remission of the 
duties has effected this: but at the same 
time that it renders essential service to the 
Care Wines, it has also afforded an op- 
portunity to the avaricious to cheat the re- 
venue, by carrying to the Cape extensive 
quantities of foreign Wine, and shipping 
it from thence for Britain, under the deno- 
mination of Care Wine, thereby smug- 
gling it in, at the trivial duty of 55s or 60s. 
per pipe. It is thought that this is among 
the reasons why the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer refuses to lower the duties on fo- 
reign Wines. He wishes to raise up a 
Wine Colony; the products of which will 
be completely under the controul of this 
country, while in goodness it rivals those 
of other nations. The present price of 
Care Wines may be about 28 to £82., but 
there are already several differeut qualities 
at market. 


Commercial Chronicle. 


The trade to the island of Mauritius may 
be considered as thrown open; for the 
greater part, in alleviation of the distress 
occasioned by the late dreadful conflagra- 
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tion in that island. ‘There is, however, 
considerable distinction made between fo- 
reign shipping and British engaged in this 
trade, especially in regard to their retura 
cargoes, which foreign ships are not allow- 
ed to land in any British port, in any of 
his Majesty's dominions. That the Freuch 
inhabitants of this island may have pre- 
served many connexions with Old France 
is every way credible; and it is to be 
hoped, that whatever France can do, to di- 
minish the sufferings of her former sub- 
jects, will be done without reluctance. 


It is understood that America intends to 
lay a heavy extra tonnage on vessels ar- 
riving from ports, which do not admit her 
vessels, freely. The blow is intended to 
fall on the British vessels proceeding from 
the West ladies to America. The con- 
sequence will be considerable injury for 
the present to between two and three hun- 
dred British vessels, and great assistance 
to the British colonies of New Branswick, 
Newfonndland, &c., whose fish and lumber 
will now come certain/y to a good market. 
Nor will the settlements on the River St. 
Laurence be sorry for the news; it will 
procure supplies from Canada itself. The 
trade of the American provinces will feet 
the loss of those returns which they never 
failed to send back, by the vessels from 
which they received commodities ; which 
will now go elsewhere. 

Articles from the Baltic, as Hemp, Frax, 
and Tartow, have been less profitable 
during the course of so mild a winter, than 
usual. The holders have evinced a dis- 
position to effect sales ; and, in consequence, 
have made offers at lower prices, according 
to circumstances, Heme from £1. to £2. 
per ton. Tattow, Is. per cwt. decline, 
and very heavy at that. The mildness of 
the winter has certainly been of great 
alleviation to the population of this coun- 
try, and no doubt, equally soto that of the 
northern countries ; the navigation having 
suffered scarcely any interruption. 

Tonacco.—-The French contract for 
about a thousand hogsheads has not af- 
fected the market ; although several parcels 
have changed hands, the price has ex- 
perienced no variation. 

Provisions continue in demand. Good 
Beer meets a ready sale. There is no 
abundant supply of it; and now, it is 
thought, that it will to a certainty keep up 
its price. Bacon and Butrer will do the 
same if wauted. 
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Goldsmith C. Bridge-street, Blackfriars, tavern 


The Timeen trade had been alarmed by 
the rumour of a tax intended to be laid 
on the products of British America, while 
the daty on Timser from Norway was 
diminished. The rumour was without 
foundation; and the Timper market re- 
covered from the fright. 

has odvanced Is. 6d. to 2s, 
and has maintained the advance at the last 
sales, 

Navat Stores heavy and declining. 


AGRICULTURE. 
Essex.—Our late sown Wheat plants 
are neither full nor strong, but may justly 
be said to look very indifferent, and in- 
deed some few pieces put into the ground 
since Christmas, are at present, not come 
tothe eye, The weather, the principal 
part of this month being so favourable, the 
planting of Beans and Peas may be consi- 
dered (with a little additional trouble) very 
well complete’. Large quantities of ma- 
nure are now going ov the laud with ease. 
The late frosts have been against such of 
the Beans and Peas as are just making their 
appearance, yet very beneficial ia check- 
ing the Turnips, aud will have a desirable 
effect upon the winter fallows, intended 
for Barley and Oats. Lean Stock continue 
much the same in value, except Mileh 
Cows, which are rather higher Lambs 
are getting forward, their dams having at 
present pleaty of food. 


Bankrupts and Certificates in the order of 
their dates, with the Attornies. 


BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, Feb. 22. 

Hooper R. and R. Manning, Cornwall, common 
brewer. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Ashworth J. Boothfold, Lancaster, woollen 
manufacturer. Sols. Milne and Co. Temple. 

Barnett R. Poplar, barge builder. Sol. West, 

Lion-street, Wapping. 

Bottle W. Linstead, Kent, harness maker. 
Sol. Nelson, Essex-street, Strand. 

Bennett G. and J. Bennett, Lancaster, tanners, 
Sol. Blakelock, Serjeant’s Inn. 

Boardman B. Norwich, hatter. Sol. Geldard, 
Gray’s Ian. 

—_ B. Birmingham, carrier. Sol. Chester, 
Staple lan. 

Bourchier W. King-street, Holborn, watch: 
maker. Sol. Becket, Broad-street, Golden- 
square. 

Couper J. Low Mellwood, Lincolnshire, malt- 
ster. Sols. Alexander and Co. New Inn. 

Dunn E. Staffordshire, innkeeper. Sol Ru- 
dail, Bernard’s Ina. 

Drew J. Liverpool, joiner. Sols. Bunce and 
Co. Temple. 

Faweett T. Lindley, York, butcher. Sol. 
Battye, Chancery-lane. 

Green J. jun. Staffordshire, druggist. Sol. 
Hunt, Surry-street, Strand. . 
Guy T. Cowen Bridge, Lancaster, shopkeeper. 

Sol. Ellis, Chancery-lane. 


keeper. Sol. Latkow, Doctors’-Commons. 
Higson J. Fordsham, Chester, beer brewer. 

Sol. Leigh, Poultry. 

Hartley W. Yorkshire, worsted manufacturer. 
So!. Evans, Hatton Garden. 

Jones T. Liverpool, merchant. Sols. Bunce 
and Co. Temple. 

Lloyd J. Tring, Hertford, surgeon. Sols. Cur- 
tis and Co. Took’s-court. 

M‘Williams J George-street, Spitalfields, vic- 
tualler. Sols Templer and Co. East Smith- 
field. 

Molloch J. Bicton Heath, Salop, nurseryman. 
Sol. Griffiths, Southampton-buildings. 

Moody J. Portsea, grocer. ‘Sols. Briggs and 
Co. Essex-street, Strand. 

Marsh H. Brentford, Middlesex, shoemaker. 
Sol. Jones, New Inn 

Purley J. Poplar, grocer. Sols. Templer and 
Co. East Sinithfield. 

Pearson G. Chester, and W. Sykes, Milk-street, 
silk manufacturers. Sol. James, Bucklers- 
burv 

Pollock J. K North Shields, bookseller. Sols. 

* Robinson and Co Austin friars. 

Richardson B. Manchester, warehouseman. 
Sols Clarke and Co, Chancery-lane. 

Simmonds J. Islington, ship builder. Sol. 
Lake, Dowgate-hill. 

Street W. New-court,, Throgmorton-street, 
wine merchant. Sol. Warrand, Salisbury- 
square. 

Stolworthy G Shoreditch, victualler. Sol. 
Pinkerton, Clement's Inn 

Shaw G. St. Alban’s, bookseller. Sol. Downes, 
New Inn 

Standish H. L. Bishopsgate-street, straw hat 
manufacturer. Sols. Francis and Co. Fowk’s- 
buildings 

Tushingham J. Chester, bookseller. Sol. 
Lowden, Clement's Inn. 

Williams T. Coleman-street, packer. Sol. 
Farren, Throadneedle-street. 

Webster G. Mirfield, York, clothier, Sol. 
Evans, Hatton Garden. 

CERTIFICATES, Worch 15. 

P. Pidgeon, Exchange Coffee-house, tavern 
keeper 1. Wilson,. Liverpool, upholsterer. 
J. Abrahams, Mansell-street, Good man’s-fields, 
merchant. A. Walterand J. Stokes, Bishops- 
wood and Lydbrook, Gloucestershire and Here- 
fordshire, iron masters. E Fellows, Bramcote, 
Nottinghamshire, chessemonger. C. Suther- 
land, St. Helen’s-place, merchant. TT. Mac- 
kenzie, Delahay-street, Westminster, merchant. 
C. Dinmore, Norwich, merchant. W. Palmer, 
Gloucestershire, mason. C. Ransom, Salford, 
Lancashire, wine merchant. _W. Hadwen, 
Lancaster, manufacturer. J. Barwick, Bury 
St. Edmunds, builder. J. H. Standen, Dover, 
linen draper. J. Johnson, Newcastle upon 
Tyne, porter brewer. W.Mann, Carey-street, 
stgblekeeper. T. Locker, Harpur-street, Kent- 
road, merchant. H. Luker, Walton, Surrey, 
painter. E. Hodgson, Wydcombe, Somerset- 
shire, scrivener. R. Blizard, New Cavendish- 
street, Ma ylebone, upholsterer. J. Shelley, 
Canterbury, victualler. T. Marsh, Liverpool, 
merchant. W. Hall, Leeds, hatter. J. Rene 
shaw, Nottingham, lace manufacturer. R. 
Morton, Lucas-street, Commercial-road, master 
mariner. R. Glover, Gateshead, Durham, 
saddler. J, Adcock, St. Mary Axe, druggist. 
T. Calvert, Leeds, merchant. R. Lancaster, 


Castle-court, Birchin-lane, ship broker. W. 
Newby, Cumberland, currier. 
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BANKRuPTS, Feb. 95. 

Brown J. York, innkeeper. Sol. Meddowcroft, 
Gray’s Inn. 

Clough R. North Shields, hardwareman. Sols. 
Joene and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Farmer 8. W. Chorley, Lancaster, manufacturer. 
Sols. Harvey and Co. St. Helen’s-place, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

Freeman 8. Aldgate, innkeeper. Sol. Makin- 
son, Temple. 

Farrands W. King-street, Bermondsey, laceman. 
Sols. Hurd and Co. Temple. 

Fardon J. Oxford, ironmonger. Sol. Chilton, 
Chancery-lane. 

Hill W. York, corn merchant. Sols. Hurd 
and Co. 
Haines T. N. ottingham, underwriter. Sols. 

Stevenson, Lincoln’s Inn. 

Jynte J. Monmouti, coal merchant. Sols. 
Price and Co. Lincoln's Inn. 

Levison H. Haydon-square, merchant. Sols. 
Pitches and Co. Swithin’s-lane. 

Lewis R. P. and J. F. Morris, St. Martin’s-lane, 
warehousemen. Sol. Pearson, St. Helen’s- 
place, Bishopsgate-street. 

Mortlock M. Bedford-street, Covent Garden, 
farmer. Sols, Ross and Co. New Boswell- 


court. 

Ormrod S. Bolton, Lancaster, leather cutter. 

Sol. Meddowcroft, Gray’s Inn. 

Randles G. Liverpool, insurance broker. Sols. 

Adlington and Co. Bedford Row. 

Richardson T. Norwich, chemist. Sols Steward 
and Co. Norwicht 
Stevens W. Dorset, grocer. Sol. Pearson, 

Temple. 

Salt R. and W. Salt, Stafford, dealers. Sol. 

Barber, Fetter-lane. 
Sheppard W. R. Aldermanbury, factor. Sol. 

Carpenter, Old Jewry. 

Warren R. King-street, Holborn, baker. Sols. 

Stratton and Co. Shoreditch. 

Wes R. Shap, Westmorland, dealer, Sol. 

Addison, Staple Inn. 

Wragg W. Alfreton, Derby, blacksmith. Sols. 

Long and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

CERTIFICATES, March 18, 

T. Harding, Pontmorlais, Glamorgan, linen 
draper. G. F. Boyes, Kingston upon Hull, 
sugar baker. A. Shepley, Heaton Norris, Lan- 
caster, cotton spinner. - Bryant, Greenwich, 
stage coach maker. W.T.Simpson, Manches- 
ter, hosier. W. Lockwood, Manchester, mer- 
chant. J.Carbutt, Manchester, calico printer. 
J. Brown, Bassaleg, Monmouth, iron manufac- 
turer. J. Griffin, Little Ryder-street, St. 
James's, man milliner. J. Field and J. Wolley, 
London, merchants. J. Britton, W.J. and G. 
Hunton, York, linen manufacturers. J. Allis, 
Manchester, cotton manufacturer. 

BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, March. 1. 
Swain R. Wood-street, Cheapside, silk manu- 
facturer. 
- _BANKRUPTS. 
Attfield J. Guildford, butcher. Sols. Jenkins 
and Co. New Inn. 
Curtis E. Chiswick, Middlesex, surgeon. Sol. 

Wrentmore, Chancery-lane. 

Davis R. Low Foss, York, dealer. Sols, Clarke 
and Co. Warnford-court. 
Fell J. Ratcliffe Highway, ironmonger. Sol. 

Shave, Broad-street. 

Green J. Gloucester, dealer. Sol. Thompson, 
Gage Surrey, brewer. ele. D 
e M. Mitcham, Su wer. . Drew 
ona Co. Southwark. 
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Grosvenor J. Hart’s-hill, Worcester, rope ma- 
nufacturer. Sol. Bigg, Southampton-build- 


ings. 

Hinehiiff M. Daw-green, Yorkshire, drysalter. 
Sols. Wiglesworth and Co. Gray's Inn. 

Hird T. Durham, ship owner. Sol. Blakiston, 
Symond’s Inn. 

Ifold W. Welbeck-street, St. Mary-le-bone, 
builder. Sols. Debary and Co. Lincoln's 
Inn-fields. 

Little W. South Shields, Durham, linen draper. 
Sol. Plumptre, Temple. 

Lee W. Yorkshire, tanner. Sol. Jones, Size- 


lane. 

Murray W. Bath, money scrivener. Sol. Bur- 
foot, Temple. 

Morrall W. Birmingham, factor. Sols. Long 
and Co. Gray’s Inn. 

Mottershead T. Manchester, silkman. Sol. 
Ellis, Chancery-lane. 

Naish F. Twerton, Somerset, clothier. Sols. 
Egan and Co. Essex-street, Strand. 

Price J. Bristol, ironmonger Sols. Clarke and 
Co. Chancery-lane. 

Porter R. and i. Porter, Rood-lane, insurance 
brokers. Sols. Blunt and Co. Broad-street- 
buildings 

Rold O.1. Liverpool, merchant. Sol. Windle, 
John-street, Bedford Row. 

Smith B. sen. Greenwich, victualler. Sol. 
Young, Deptford. 

Southell W. Liverpool, cabinet maker. Sols. 
Bunce and Co. Temple. 

Thompson T. and E. Thompson, Dorset, flax 
spinners. Sol. Burfoot, Temple. 

Townsend J. Ludgate-street, warehouseman. 
Sols. Chapman and Co. Little St. Thomas 
Apostle. 

Toulmin W. Carmarthen-street, Middlesex, 
money scrivener. Sols. Evitt and Co. Haydon- 
square, Minories. 

Wilkinson J. York, merchant. Sol, Highmoor, 
Bush-lane. 

Workman P. Fenchurch-street, victualler. 
Sol. Earnshaw, Redcross-street. 

CERTIFICATES, March 29. 

W. Butt, Shepton Mallett, Somersetshire, 
woolstapler, J. Kirkbride, Southwaite, Cum- 
berland, cattle dealer. W. Mattingly, Wantage 
and Abingdon, Berkshire, banker. J. Taylor, 
Walsall, ironmonger. R. Arm- 
stead, Liverpool, straw hat maker. A. Ritchie, 
Liverpool, merchant. E. Drage, jun. Hertford- 
shire, farmer. R. Titford, Union-street, Spital- 
fields, silk manufacturer. F. Simson, Globe- 
street, MiddleSex, cabinet maker. J. Renshaw, 
Nottingham, lace manufacturer. A. a 
Devonshire-street, merchant. T. Martin 
Hopkins, Bristol, linen drapers. S. J. Lee, 
Crescent, Tottenham-court-road, mer- 
chant. 

BANKRUPTCES ENLARGED, March 4. 

Brook I. York, clothier. 

Savage G. Huddersfield, York watch maker. 

BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED. 

Bridge W. Liverpool, soap boiler. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Birdwood P. Plymouth, linen draper. Sols. 

Sandys and Co. Crane-court. 

Gage M. Mitcham, Surrey, brewer. Sols. Drew 

and Co. Southwark. 

Harvey G. W. Battle, Sussex, gunpowder ma- 

nufacturer, Sols. Gregson and Co. Angel- 

court. 

Kilshaw E. Lancaster, soap boiler. Sols. Alex- 

ander aad Co. New Inn. 
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Lane R. jun. Norwich, bookseller. Sol. King, 


Serjeant’s Inn. 

Niblett F. Bread-street, Cheapside, scrivener. 
Sol. Willey, 

Ringer J. Lucas-street, Middlesex, baker. Sol. 
Heard, Goodman’s-fields. 

son G. Stowmarket, Suffolk, innkeeper. 

Sol. Spike, Temple. 

Stordet M. W. and J. L. Siordet, Austin-friars, 
ot Sols. Robinson and Co, Austin- 
riars. 

Summersett J. Shorsted, Kent, farmer. Sols. 
Courteen and Co. Walbrook. 

Slaiter J. Stockport, Chester, victualler. Sols. 

. Milne and Co, Chester. 

Sco:t B. R. Spring Gardens, Charing Cross, 
printer. Sol. Elliott, Seething-lane, Tower- 
Street. 

Thomas M. R. Fillis, and W. Cock, Plymouth 
c \ / Dock, and Gosport, Hants, contractors. Sols. 
I. Darke and Co. Chancery-lane. 

‘White T. the younger, Emsworth, Southamp- 

, ton, house carpenter. Sol. Carr, John-street, 
Bedford Row. 


i CERTIFICATES, March 25. 


, G. Hall, Teignmouth, Devon, grocer, J. 
Mackcoull, late of Worthing, Sussex, stationer. 
W. H. Hodson, Liverpool, merchant la- 
hoy, Deptford, printer. W.Gillmere, Halme, 
Manchester, cotton spinner. W. Jones, Salop, 
tanner. R. Joyce and T. Joyce, Leicester, inn- 
keepers. 3S. Jackson, Back-lane, Middlesex, 
rope maker. W. Heard, Barking, timber dea- 
ler. J. Thomson, Broad-street-buildings, mer- 
ehont. 
BANKRUPTCY SUPERSEDED, March 7. 
Warren R. King-street, Holborn, baker. 
BANKRUPTS. 


Ardem R. Chester, hatter. Sols. Milue and 
Co. Temple. P 
/ Baber J. St. James’s-street, Middlesex, dress 
maker. Sol. Smith, Tokenhouse-yard. 
Blackwell R. Manchester, manufacturing che- 
mist. Sols. Harvey and Co. St. Helen’s-place, 
Bishopsgate-street. 
Collinson A. Wakefield, boat builder. Sol 
King, Castle-street, Holborn. 
Davison J. Warwick-court, Holborn, merchant. 
Sols. Nind and Co. Throgmorton-street. 
Dunn L. George-street, Mile-end Road, rope 
maker. Sols. and Co. Mincing-lane. 
Foster J. Liverpool, timber merchant. Sols. 


Leigh and Co New Bridge-street. 
Grice W. Chester, tanner. Sol. Ellis, Chan- 
cery-lane. 
Huxham G. Black Hall, Devonshire, dealer. 
Sol. Alexander, Carey-street. 
Lush J. Somerset, clothier. Sol. Williams, 
Red hion-square. 
. Lea T. Derby, dealer. Sols. Lowes and Co. 
/ Tem le. 
! Meddex M. Bread-street, merchant. Sol, Bir- 
kett, Cloak-lane. 
Middleton J. Norfolk, insurance broker. Sols. 
Willis and Co. Warnford-court, Throgmor- 
ton-street. 
Pugh E. Lewes, Sussex, shopkeeper. Sols. 
fayior and Co, Basinghall-street. 
Price G. Threadneedle-street, hardwareman. 


Sol. Oldham, Earl-street, Blackfriars. 
Robertson G. Liverpool, 
Bunce and Co. Temple. 
Scott W. Nottingham, lace manufacturer. Sols. 
Willis and Co. Warnford-court, Throgmor- 
ten-street. 


merchant. Sols. 
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Willerton T. Coventry, ribbon manufacturer. 
Sols. Meyrick and Co. Red Lion-square. 
CERTIFICATES, March 29. 
J. Hambrook, Angel-court, Throgmorton- 


Street, merchant. J. Green and A, Odling 
Nottingham, drapers. W. Crowther, jun. and 
C. Tapp, Charles-street, Middlesex Hospital, 
coach makers, J. Armstrong, North Warnbo- 
rough, Hants, nurseryman. J. Buller, Taun- 
ton, Somerset, linen draper. T. Mansell, Stow 
on the Wold, Gloucester, draper. T. Atkinson, 
York, woollen draper, J. S. Lanham, Horsham, 
Sussex, brewer. J. Rothery, Whitehaven, 
Cumberland, mercer. J. and y Dalton, New- 
castle upon Tyne earthenware manufacturers. 
E. Wright, Newcastle upon Tyne, grocer. J. 
Bound, Manchester, dealer. J. Tsllirson, 
Birdsedge, and A. G. and J. Millinson, Hud- 
dersfield, Yorkshire, merchants. H. C. O. Don- 
noghue, Bristol, dealer. J. Elton, Uxbridge, 
butcher. W. Bates, Bridgnorth, Salop, banker. 
R. Madgwich, Portsmouth, shoemaker. E. Pa 
rish, Beckington, Somerset, dyer. M. Windy, 
Bath, wine merchant. LE. Biddle, Wolver- 
hampton, scrivener. 
BANKRUPTS, March 11. 
Atmore R. Norfolk, grocer. Sols. Willis and 
Co, Warnford-court. 
Brown S Derby, grocer. Sols. Young and Co. 
Gray’s Inn. 
Brook J. York, oil of vitriol manufagturer. 
Sols. Atkinson and Co. Leeds. 
Bannister R. York, cloth manufacturer. Sof. 
Battye, Chancery-lane 
Berriman St. ives, Coriwatj, milliner. Sols. 
Amery and Co. V.othbury, 
Drakeley J. and E. Clementson, Leicester, ho-~ 
siers. Sols. King and Co Hiackley, Leices- 


tershire. 

Fickus T. Taunton, Somerset, carver. Sols. 
Wright and Co. Temple. 

Grose P. Commercial-road, Middlesex, 
tualler. Sols. Bleasdale and Co. Hatton-court, 
Threadneedle-street. 


Hopper E. Moor-street, Middlesex, victualler. 
Sol Whitton, Great James-street, Bedford 


Row. 

Holmes J. A. Holmes, and J. Holmes, Tong, 
York, woo!staplers. Sol. Nettleford, Nor- 
folk-street, Strand. 

Preston J. Manor Mill, Salop, miller. Sol. 
Deykes, Thavies Inn. 

Robinson W. and S. 8. Clapham, Liverpool, 
Slos. Clarke and Co. Chancery- 
ane 

Smith D. York, scribbling miller. Sol. Evans, 
Hatton Garden. 

Tugwood J. Lancaster, ironmonger. 
Alexander and Co. New Inn. 

Traylen C. Stutton, Suffolk, shopkeeper. Sof 
Toms Copthall-court. 

Willey J. Leicester, farmer. 
coln’s Inn. 

Webb T. Salop, innkeeper. 
Co. Furnival’s Inn. 

Wall S. Thatcham, Berks, shopkeeper. Sols. 
Rigge ‘and Co Carey-s'reet. 

CERTIFICATES, April 1. 
F.Carbutt, sen. and F. Carbutt, jun. Man- 
chester, calico printers. G. Johnson, late of 

Spring: street, Middlesex, grocer. T. Bodill, 

R. Bolill, and J. Bodill, Nottingham, hat ma- 

nufacturers. J. Jeffery, Tonbridge, Kent, 

shopkeeper. T. Douglas, Gainsford-street 

Horsleydown, corn merchant. W. Lyon oid 

Change, London, warehousemane H. J. Lind. 

grea, Star-alley, ship broker, 


Sol. Chilton, Lin- 


Sols. Baxter and 
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PRICES CURRENT, Mar. 20, 1816. 


Ditto pearl ... 
Brandy,Cogniac,bord.gal. 0 7 
Camphire, refined .. lb. 0 4 

Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 10 10 
Cochineal, fine black, ib. 1 10 

Ditto, East-India .... 0 3 
Coffee, fine bond....cwt. 4 14 

Ditto ordinary eeeeee 3 6 
Cotton Wool; Surinam,|b.0 1 

Ditto Jamaica... 9 

Ditto Smyrna .. 0 1 

Ditto East-India 0 1 
Currants, Zant....cwt.. 4 18 
Elephants’ Teeth ......20 
Scrivelloes 0 
Flax, Riga ........ ton 65 

Ditto Petersburgh .. 53 
Galls, Turkey.... cwt. 9 
Geneva, Holl. bond.gal. 0 

Ditto, English...... 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt.10 
Hemp, Riga,...... ton 42 

Ditto Petersburgh .. 40 
Indigo, Caraccas .. lb. 0 

Ditto East-India.... 0 
LGronBritish bars ton 9 

DittoSwedishc.c.n.p. 21 

Ditte Swed. 2nd sort 0 
Lead in pigs...... ton 18 

Ditto red ...... ton 21 

Ditto white .... ton 33 
Logwood ........ton 8 
Madder, Dutcherop,cwt. 0 
0 


Mahogany 


£. 
American pot-ash, percwt. 3 
3 
1 


cmouSssco 


Oil, Lucea. 24 gal. jar 16 
Ditto Florence,3 chest 2 5 0 
Dittowhale ........ 54 0 0 
Ditto spermaceti .ton 66 0 0 

Pitch, Stockholm . .cwt. 0 

0 


Raisins, bloom... .cwt. 


6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

5 0 

Rice, Carolina bond .. 1 16 0 2 

Run, Jamaica bond gal. 0 3 9 4 

Ditto Leeward Island 0 © 10 3 

Saltpetre, East-India,cwt. 1 18 0 2 

Silk, thrown, Italian, |b. 2 8 0 6 

Silk, raw,.. Ditto... 112 0 0 

Tallow, Russia, white 117 6 18 

Ditto————-,, yellow 2 17 6 18 

Tar, Stockholm ..bar. 1 4 6 0 

Tin in blocks.....- ewt. 419 0 0 

Tobacco, Maryland, lb. 0 0 § 1 

Ditto Vieginia...... 0 0 7 1 

Wax, Guiiea.,.... ewt. 8 10 0 9 

Whale-fins (Green| ) ton 700 0 0 
Wine: 

Red Port, bond pipe .. 33 0 0 40 0 

Ditto Lisbon.......... 28 0 0 40 0 

Ditto Madeira........ 55 0 0 60 0 

Ditto Mountain........30 0 0 33 0 

Ditto Calcavella...... 0 0 0 0 0 

Ditto, Sherry.......butt 28 6 0 46 0 

Ditte Claret le 46 
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Fire-Office Shares, §c. Mar. 20, 
£. 


Canals, 
Coventry .... (Div. —— —— 
Ditto (optional) Loan Div. al. 
Chesterfield .... Div. 6/..... 100 — — — 
1 1 0 O 
Ellesmere and Chester(D.41.) 60 0 — — 
Grand Junction ...( Div. 41.).. 145— — — 
Grand Surry ......... — — 
Gloucesier and Berkley — — 
Huddersfield 10— — — 
Kennett and Avon,. Div. — 17— — ~ 
Lancaster,..... Div. 317 10 — — 
Leeds and Liverpoul (Div.81.) —— — — 
Old Union......Div.4l..... 99 — —— 
Oxford .... 420 — — — 
Shropshire ......Div. — — 
Str: atford .. 10 — — 
Worcester and Birmingham 20 — — — 
Docks. 
Eest India.....-.. DW 7... 135 — — — 
London ...... Die. 66 
West India... .. Div. 108.0... 290 
Insurasce Companies. 
Albion...... 5ii'sh..£50 with Div. 
Atlas ..... 5 pd. 
Birmingham Life . pd.. 
Eagle ...... 50 Spd. —— 
Giobe...100/. sh all paid Div ‘6}113 
Hope ...... 50 5 Spd. 2 — 
Imperial ......! 560 5S0pd... 49— —— 
London Ship .........:. 180 0 06 
Royal Exchange ... — — 
Water rhe. 
Chelsea .. 10sh. Div. 12.... — 12 — — 
East 1002. sh....... —— 
Grand Junction ..,..50...... 23 — — 
Kent 100 pd. (Div. 21.).... 34 — — 
London Bridge.... Div.2l.10s44 — 
Manchester and Salford 100 20—. — — 
Portsmouth and Farlington .. 11 — — — 
Ditto (New)....Div.6..:..06 36 
South London .. 100sh..... 22 — —— 
West Middlesex 2 — — — 
hridges. 
Ditto Old Annuities 100 all pd 50 — — — 
Ditto New do 49 sh, al} pd. div 82.59 — —— 
Vauxhall 109pd ...... BELO — — 
Ditto Bonds 100 sb. all pd... 72 — — — 
Waterloo ..100pd... (Disct.) 12 —- — — 
Literary Institutions. 
Surry 30 gs. 910 —— 
Mines 
Beeralstone .... 38pd. ....6. 7 — 
Butspill ...... 
Great Hewas....1ipd...... 115 —— 
Miscellaneous. 


Auction Mart 50pd. Div. 1k 15 — ——. 
Gae Light and Coke Com pd 2 Dis — — —. 
Lon. Commer. Sale Rooms 100p— — — — 
Lon. Flour Comp. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Dryness 
by Leslie's 
Hygrom. 


Morning. 
vo 

% Inches, 


ge 
w 
2 
ow 
wn 

= 


24 | 42 | 49 | 45 |35 Cloudy 


London Premiums of Insurance. 


Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, &c. 158. 9d. to 20s. 
Africa, 

Amelia Island, 49s. to 69s, 

American States, 40s. to 42s, 

Belfast, Cork, Dublin, 20s. 

Brazils, 2 gs. 

Hamburgh, &c. 15s, 9d. to 20s, 

Cadiz, Lisbon, Oporto, 31s. 64. 

Canada, gs. 

Cape of Good Hope, 23s. 

Constantinople, Smyrna, &c. 
East-India (Co. ships) 349s. to 4ge. 

~ out and home, 7gs. 

France, 15s. to 20s 

Gibraltar, 31s, 6d. 

Gettenburgh, 20s. to 

Greenland, out and home, ge. 

Holtand, 15s to 20s, 

Houduras, &c. gs. to 3gs. 

Jamaica, .2re. tu 50s. 

Leeward Iskinds, 35s. to 40s. 

Madeira, 30s. 

Malta, Italian States, &c. 3gs. 

Malaga, 

Newfoundland, &c. 3gs. 

Portsmouth, Falmouth, Plymouth, 16s. 9d. 
River Plate, 39s. 

Southern Fishery, out and home, gs. 
Stockbolm, Petersburgh, Riga, &c. 


LONDON MARKETS. 
<> 


PRICE OF BREAD. 
The Peck Loaf to weigh 171b. 6oz.....58 11d 
The Half ditto ditto 8 11......2 11 
The Quar. ditto ditto 4 5 5% 
The do. ditto ditto 2 23......0 8 


POTATOES, 
Kidney...... 5 0 0| Ox Nobles.. 3 10 6 
Champions .. 4 0 0| Apple...... 4 10 
ONIONS, per Bushel, 2s 0d to 38 6d 


MEAT. 
Smithfield, per stone of 8b. to sink the Offal. 


Beef | mut. | veal. | pork | lam. 

1817. s. 8. d. 

Mar. 7..4 6/4 8/5 4/5 

14 ..4 6/6 01/5 4/0 0 

23 ..4 4/4 $15 6/5 Of0 
SUGAR 


Lumps ordinary or large 32 to 40 lbs... 1068 
Fine or Canary, 24 to 30 Ibs. ........ 1178 
Loaves, LIT 
Powder, ordinary, 9to 1108 


COTTON TWIST. 
Mar, 28. Mule Ist quality, No. 40 3s. 3d. 
No. 120 7s, Od. 
2d quality, No. 40 2s. 8d. 
Discount—15 to 20 per cent. 


COALS, delivered at 13s. per chald. advance. 


Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Mar. 2. .. 33s 6d to 39 6 | 3ls 6d to 42 9 
9. .. 358 Od 389! 31s 64 423 


16... 348 0d 389|3480d 436 
23... 348 0d 390/348 0d 436 


LEATHER. 
Butts, 50 to 56lb. 21d | Calf Skins 30 te 
Dressing Hides... 174 |  45lb. per doz. 27 
Crop hides for cut. 19d | Ditto 50 to 70.. a 
Flat Ordinary .. 18d | Seals, Large.... 
Soap; yellow, 86s."; mottled 94s.; curd 98e 
CANDLES; per doz. 12s. 6d. ; moulds 13s. Od. 


Course of Exchange, 
Bilboa 35 | Palermo, per oz, 116d 
Amsterdam, us, 38-10 | Leghorn 47 
Dittoat sight 39-4 | Genoa 44 


Rotterd: m 12-5 | Venice, 27 
Hamb, us.2} 36-6 | Naples 39 
Altona us, 2 36-8 | Lisbon 57 
Paris, d.d. 25-40 | Oporto 56 
Ditto, 2 us. 25-60 | Rio Janeire 57 
Madrid 35 | Dublin 12 
Cadiz, 34-72] Cork 12 


Agio Bank of Holland, 2 per cent. _ 
HAY and STRAW .—ar sMiTuFIELD. 


Hay. Straw. Clover. 

Mar.6 ..6 0 0 23 0 770 
13..815 0 ¢ 
20..510 0 200 700 
27..5138 0 210 70¢ 


4 
| | | 
Feb. 
3 | 52 | 46 89/15 Cloudy 
96 3 “7 46 70 46 Fair | 
50 43 60/37 Fair 
- ¢ 54147} Fair 
"THe | 45 ,60|23 Cloudy 
- 42} 370/31 Fair 
10] 0 Rain 
41 | 45] 37 417 |35 Fair 
- 35 | 46 | 39 525/34 Pair 
- 37 [45 | 40 | 28,9026 Fair 
33 | 47 41 | 29.25/46 Fair 
| 36 | 17/32 Sn. Sh, 
bed 50 46 30,05118 Cloudy | 
54 50 | 29,85 /22 Clondy _ 
3 55 46 Cloudy | 
14 | 46 50 | 40 | 30, 
10 |29 Cloudy 
5/40/51] 
39 | 47 | 37 09/35 Cloudy 
| 18 /35/55/43| ‘ai 
45 | 45 | 36 | 29,72/40 Fair 
26 71146 Fair 
| 20 | 33 | 37 
| 
| 
| 
/ 


| 
| 
| 
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Daily Price of STOCKS, from 22nd February, to 2ist March, 
Feb. 
972} —|17 9.16 —| —— | — |15p 
242372 972] — 117 —j} —— | — [198 29p 
25,240 |.98 | — |17 —— | — {198 |lap | 66 
26/240 |. — |178 653; — | — |198229p |12p | 67 
27| — 983} — 13-16) — | | — |199329p |14p 
245 hes: — {16 13-16 663) | — 16p 
ar 
1/247 ; 993} — 18} —{ — — /201 |34p |17p | 687 
3)2472 — 3-16) 673; —— | — {2011'35p |18p | 69 
4/2474 2; 992} | —— | — [203 Isp | 692 
872; 993; — | —— | 68!) —— | —| — | 69 
— | 714 703/70269% 893/100 | — 16p 704 
— | 2088 694 70) soi! 991) | —— | —| — latp |16p | 70 
—| 71 70370369) 993) —— | —| —— | —| — | 70 
— | 70 | — | 992; 99) —— — — 42p |16p | 70 
| 701 70 —| 994 993) —— | 697] | — | — |38p | 70 
— | 70, 70 682 94) 993} — 11-16 — | | — 13p | 69 
—| 701 — 193 —— | — (35p 
— | 70 |13p | 693 
| oo} —— | — | —| — | 694 
—| 70 71 — | — — | 70 
71gi [7053 + 883) 9923) — | | 693} —— | — | — | 70 
—| 7142 | 993] — j18 11-16' | —| — |10p | 70 
— | 715 703703603| 883] 993] —| -—— | —— | —| — s4p | op | 7 
} 
IR Prices of the 
FUNDS ____|FRENCH FUNDS 
= 
| 
90 
AMERICAN FUNDS. 50 
8 
IN LONDON. PHILADELPLIA. = 
Feb. 28. Mar. 7. 11, Jan. 2v. 29. 11/59 90, 
_} 13/60 so} 1240 — 
per cent. ..........(61 613 64 64 —| 15/60 55] 1250 — 
6 per cent....... 101 — 9 1 1250 — 
New Loan 6 per cent. |69 —{99 —| Par |} 101 — 9 — 
Louisiana 6 per cent. —|99 —/99 lol — 99 — 


By 


J. M. Richarden, 23, Cornhill. 


| 


